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EDITORIAL. 


This number of the PEDAGOGICAL SEMINARY, which closes 
Vol. I, presents, after much labor and expense, a large body 
of information, most of which has not hitherto been accessible 
in English. It is little known in this country what remarka- 
ble advances are now being made in Europe in the highest 
academic fields of education. This is the brightest part of 
the entire educational field. No one can read these plain and 
very meagre accounts of what has been already done without 
inspiration and enthusiasm. He will realize that, important 
as have been the improvements in primary and secondary ed- 
ucation in Europe, these are small when compared with the 
advances in the highest academic work; that the latter are 
the sources of supply, and originate the material of culture, 
and that the former are the channels for distributing it. He 
will see that the great weakness of the American system of 
education is not primarily or chiefly in its public schools, but 
in its universities ; that these must be kept, in their organiza- 
tion and in all their departments, as plastic and servile to the 
needs of advancing culture and science, as our last number 
showed school-houses, seats, studies, methods, etc., should 
be to the needs of the body and mind of the natural, growing 
child. He will see the methods and direction of reforms 
needed here and already proven feasable and most beneficent 
in other lands. He will see the peculiar difficulties which our 
American method of academic organization and administra- 
tion places in the way of reforming old institutions, and the 
greater need of new ones, and the peculiar and unequaled op- 
portunities which this same American system opens to them. 
He will see that in training the average collegian we have 
been in danger of forgetting how to educate superior minds, 
and train them to leadership. He will realize that both from 
the greatly increased expensiveness, and from the no less in- 
creased diversification and specialization which distinguishes 
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university from college work, there arises a new and urgent 
necessity for co-ordination, the need of which is certain to be 
felt exactly in proportion to the high character of the work 
really undertaken. He will realize the far sighted sagacity of 
our ablest young college presidents in distinguishing college 
from university to the advantage and honor of both, e. g., 
p. 487, 106, 107. He will realize the need of relieving uni- 
versity leaders from the strain of the old policy of competi- 
tion by a new policy of co-operation and co-ordination, which 
will permit the increased specialization needed at the top of 
our system and reduce within proper limits the waste of du- 
plication. Finally, he will see the urgent need, especially in 
the present crisis, of training future leaders in the field of 
higher education to the same expert knowledge of efforts and 
achievements in other lands, and the same habit of preceding 
every important new step by a wide survey in order to profit 
by experiences of success and failure elsewhere, as are now 
imperative for every reputable professor before a new re- 
search, or for every business man if he would succeed in in- 
venting new processes, or in finding new markets or fields for 
investment. 

Glancing now at items: The draft-charter of the new 
Albert University, p. 349, now bids fair to give to the largest 
center of population in the world a fit modern temple of science. 
In France all parties are uniting in a bill which transforms 
its system of higher education into wniversities of the German 
type, with many important improvements on that type, p. 
327. It now only remains for her to reconstruct her system 
of intermediate instruction (which, as dependent upon both pri- 
mary andsuperior, is usually the last of the three, as it should 
be, to be affected by movements of reform), and she will have 
re-constructed her entire system of education ; a work which in 
the language of a French statesmen ‘‘has engaged the best 
talent of the nation for 15 years and increased her yearly ed- 
ucational budget over 700 per cent.’’ Perhaps no less in- 
teresting is the new Reichs Anstalt in Berlin, p. 335, which is 
not Prussian, but German, and marks the first attempt to co- 
ordinate research in different universities in the field of physics 
and chemistry. While undertaking investigations too great 
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for single professors or universities, it offers also to suggest 
and direct work in any or all. It thus takes a distinct step in 
advance, and while consecrated to research will also strive to 
make still more supreme the rapidly growing dominion of 
science over arts and industries. The Zodlogical Station 
at Naples, p. 338, is older, and, unlike the Ansfalt, and at va- 
riance with the present tendency in Germany, is international, 
and is private. The Musée Guimet, p. 334, is perhaps the 
most interesting and important departure in recent times in 
the field of higher religious education, and combines the prac- 
tical, pedagogical and scientific in a unique way. Of the Ecole 
Libre, p. 331, the same is true in the larger faculty of admin- 
istration, political, economic and social sciences. It, like the 
Musée, is private. To compare the report of its noble achieve- 
ments with what is done in this country in the same line and 
in academic grades would be unfair to us. Even the 
standards of our civil service commission, from which so 
much was hoped, appear to be declining, p. 360. The Ecole 
des Hautes Etudes, p. 19 and 329, best shows its magnificent 
work in its annual Bibliotheque. The University of Japan, 
p. 369, has been developed in the light of all the best occi- 
dental experience and on an almost ideal plan, and is the chief 
instrument in the marvellous transformation of that country. 
We have selected these eight from afar longer list of recent in- 
stitutions, to be resumed later, as types, each in a different field, 
of the present unprecedented advance in academic develop- 
ment. That each may be studied with the greatest care by 
our American universities, its lessons laid well to heart, and 
its experience utilized in the rapid unfoldments that now 
seem imminent here, must be the heartfelt wish of every 
intelligent patriot. Besides the many new institutions, 
reforms of the older are the watchword of the hour. The 
need, the direction and the strength of this tendency is re- 
flected in such utterances as those of Meyer, p. 343; Flach, 
p. 335, Haupt, p. 347 ; in the great Russian reconstruction of 
1884, p. 363 ; in the reform movements in Holland, p. 30, and 
in Belgium, p. 111; in federation in Canada, p. 41; in Mar- 
tello’s pitiful story of the present state of most Italian universi- 
ties, p. 252 ; in Rowland’s condemnation of certain tendencies, 
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p. 280, and in the low estate of mathematics in this country, 
p. 447, et seg.; in such complaints as those of Halle, p. 28 ; 
White, p. 92; Burgess, p. 480; Davis and Sheldon, p. 488. 
Even in medical education, the best taught of the three tradi- 
tional professions, reforms are projected, p. 44 to 53, p. 
353. Still more is this true in law, p. 348, 350, note p. 491, 
to which space will be given later. There are many noble 
schemes and ideals, p. 19, 21, 43, 44, 105-7, 481, and fresh 
interest in the history of higher education in this country, 
p. 34, 36, 102-4, 354. No one can read these digests, few and 
inadequate as they may be, without seeing that this deepening 
interest in higher education has not only borne much fruit 
already, but that much greater things are to be expected of it 
in a not very remote future. 

The recent improvements in the architectural installation 
of higher education have been also remarkable. Beginning 
with the four magnificent buildings costing from two to four 
million dollars each, p. 380-81, we must note Strassburg, 
built as if to show the neighboring academy of Nancy and to 
all France what Germany could do for highest culture, p. 
382 ; Kiel, with every university building new, on what till 
1866 was Danish soil, as if in rivalry to the University of 
Copenhagen; Halle, with an ideal group of new medical 
buildings to compete with Saxon Leipzic ; the vast new struc- 
tures at Aix la Chapelle, Glasgow, Breslau, as an intellectual 
fortress against Russia and her German university at Dorpat, 
Berlin, including the new one million dollar Anstalt above ; 
the new group of university buildings at Turin, built to rival 
the palaces in architectural impressiveness, and the still 
larger plans at Naples ; the marble academy of Sina at Athens, 
p. 442, a model lycée costing $2,500,000, p. 432, and scores 
more of university buildings—designed to be models of which 
we have gathered many plans and descriptions, p. 435-7, note p. 
502. We note here the following features: 1. Competition, 
open to all architects, with prizes for plans. 2. Traditions, 
more or less matured concerning certain classes of buildings, 
(read particularly p. 383, ef seg. 386, 388, 434), which co-or- 
dinate a mass of details and experiences, so that few new 
structures are now built in Europe without careful study of 
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good and bad points of others. Sometimes, as in the very 
interesting article on public baths, p. 425, or on gymnasia, 
p. 426, this tradition has not yet hardened into a canon, or 
norm. The consensus is never here so exact as with lower 
school buildings, where it is formulated in laws which 
prescribe for foundation, material, color of wall, temperature, 
seats (ideally adjusted to fit each pupil, p. 431-2), heating, 
surface, space per child, etc., p. 427-32. Interesting and new 
in this country are the German and French way of presenting 
the entire description and plan of buildings in tabular form, 
and estimating total cost, gas, plumbing, and heating per 
square and cubic meter of the building, p. 425, as well as the 
new vocation of architect pedagogue for each chief class of 
building, to harmonize the many claims and increasing mass 
of details. The note on p. 361 hardly does justice to what 
has been done in this country, and our correspondent’s chal- 
ledge to our colleges to print their ground plans would not, 
we believe, reveal so unhygienic conditions as he seems to 
suspect. A comparison of this literature with the bulletin 
on school heating and ventilation just published by the 
Bureau of Education shows that we have very much to learn 
as well as something to teach. This epoch of educational 
building has extended to Australia, India, New Zealand, 
Switzerland, Hungary, Finland, Sweden, in all of which 
groups of expensive new University buildings, designed to 
embody all the best and latest improvements, have been re- 
cently inaugurated, and indeed to nearly every civilized land. 
In our own country more and better than ever before is now 
being undertaken. Just as a thorough study of finance in all 
its departments is a key to all business and administrative 
functions, so a thorough study of educational architecture, 
which is more and more plastic to the state and needs of 
science in its higher and to the physiology and hygiene of 
childhood in its lower grades, involves insight into many of 
the fundamental questions of pedagogy. 

All this advance is because, since Germany showed in 1870 
what a thorough-going national policy of education could do for 
a country in two generations (see Educational Reform, PED. 
SEM., p. 1-12), leading nations in Europe have been seeking a 
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new principle of life in universities,which are fast acquiring a 
new character and new functions. Perhaps monarchial lands 
have learned sooner than republics the momentous lesson of re- 
cent educational history that the vitality of an educational sys- 
tem is at the top and not at the bottom; that while higher and 
lower education always act and re-act on each other, the best 
and strongest educational influences work from above down- 
wards, and that it is the higher that has usually controlled 
and reformed thelower. The university courses shape those of 
the college, the college shapes the preparatory school, the high 
the grammar school, etc. But more important is the fact that 
lower grade institutions are but a system of canals to distrib- 
ute and apply the science and culture wrought out at the 
higher. One function of the university is to train good teach- 
ers for the schools next below. Where this function is well 
discharged, as in Germany, p. 390, there is no such gap be- 
tween them as that complained of on page 461. The fact that 
schools are the one thing in which everybody now profoundly 
believes, and that they have sprung up everywhere and be- 
come leading agencies in colonization, industrial supremacy 
and good government (read p. 119-20), opens one of the 
broadest and most legitimate fields of university extension, 
and one not yet occupied in this country. 

It is universities which largely determine whether a land is 
cursed by a factious, superstitious, half-cultured clergy, or 
blessed by ministers of divine truth who understand and be- 
lieve the doctrines they teach, who can attract and enlarge 
the learned, and penetrate the life of the poor, ignorant and 
depraved, quickening, comforting and informing in a way 
worthy the Great Teacher himself—and making their profes- 
sion as it should be, the noblest of human callings. It is uni- 
versities that largely determine whether the legal profession 
is formal, narrow, mercenary and unlearned, incompetent to 
meet the demands of rapid business and industrial develop- 
ment, unable to draft good laws, and confused amidst incom- 
petent and conflicting judicial decisions, as it seemed lately 
in danger of becoming in Germany, (because even her univer- 
sities, pre-eminent as they are in most respects, are by gen- 
eral consent of competent Germans relatively weak here, p. 
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348, 350,) or broadly based in history, in the social, political 
economic and administrative sciences which underlie the 
knowledge of law, and culminate in judicial talent and states- 
manship. So, too, the practice of medicine was raised to a 
position of dignity and influence that it never enjoyed before 
by the new physiology of Johannes Miiller and his successors 
and the work they stimulated. Helmholtz’s discovery ofthe 
ophthalmoscope made a new department of medical practice, 
the development of which was so great that even Graefe, its 
founder, said he could not follow it. Lister’s discovery of 
anti-septic surgery, the discovery of the reflex arc, the spe- 
cific energy and isolated conductivity of nerves which Helm- 
holtz calls as important as the law of gravity, and which ori- 
ginated modern neurology, the new results of Pasteur and 
Koch,—it is such university research that has made the medi- 
cal profession of to-day. Again, chemistry, physics, electric- 
ity, geology and other sciences underlie, and condition more 
and more of the industries of the world. This has led to the 
creation of great technological schools, and is showing to 
business men and employers that no course in the pure sciences 
which underlie technology can be too advanced, prolonged 
or severe to be practical. Success in the many fields of in- 
dustrial competition, and the command of the world’s mar- 
kets depends more and more upon the state of the physical 
sciences which control all the arts of peaceand war. Finally, 
it is the biological sciences (which treat of life, health, re- 
production and disease), that begin with the lowest and lead 
to the top of the evolutionary ladder that are giving shape to 
our ideas of living nature and society, and are enlarging, 
clarifying and re-enforcing the highest religious and philo- 
sophical ideas. 

It is new conditions like these that are giving to universi- 
ties greatly enlarged functions, new problems, and, indeed, to 
the very word university a new meaning. It is they that 
more and more initiate and regulate progress. In Europe 
they train all the higher officers of state. Everywhere they 
train the experts who in all departments of life now rule the 
world. Universities have become the leading question of our 
age. Their patronage is the chief glory of the modern state, 
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and it is their discoveries that now kindle the brightest lights 
upon the muses’ sacred hill. Their elaborate and detailed stat- 
utes and ordinances (read p. 372-5, 260-64 and 24-28), un- 
known in this country, show in the words of an eminent Ger- 
man jurist, that ‘‘ the modern university is the highest, best 
organized and altogether most perfect type of all modern in- 
stitutions—an ideal platonic commonwealth.’’ 

The policy of associating schools of forestry and agriculture, 
and even technological schools, with universities is now gener- 
ally admitted. It is still more necessary that schools of law, 
medecine and theology should not be isolated but that their 
students should at least have a glimpse of the highest of all 
culture work, and that they should all be, in some way, con- 
nected with the university and be touched with its larger 
life. But while all these new fields of university extension 
open new opportunities, they enhance old dangers and bring 
new ones. All lapses to dead mechanism and routine if not 
all animated by the life and light of the ardent love and tire- 
less research after truth. The more professional and tech- 
nical schools are grouped about the philosophical faculty, 
_ which is preeminently devoted to the purer forms of science, 
the better, provided it generates heat enough to kindle them, 
but all university extension requires corresponding intensity 
of academic life, or there will soon be no university worth 
extending (see p. 6-9). The great French reform has been 
achieved by university contraction, by private and esoteric 
courses in the place of the former public, popular courses, 
(p. 20). This disinterested work for knowledge is the heart 
of the university and through it of the entire educational 
system of a country from which the policy of competing for 
students, or of attracting appropriations, gifts or bequests 
so profoundly yet lamentably dominant everywhere in this 
country, must not divert. 

It is to advance this higher and central work that the new 
institutions, described on pages 327 to 341, were organized and 
that the many methods of internal development which place 
the interest of science before those of the institution have lately 
been devised. The chief of most of these measures is to 
separate talent from mediocrity among both professors and 
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‘students by lines that are both broad and obvious, and while 
doing no less but rather more for average men to give the 
best far larger opportunity and incentive that they have ever 
had before. The over production of academic mediocrity is a 
good mesure of the under production of excellence. (p. 478 
492). Mass teaching must go on, but the higher pedagogy is 
now working out individual methods fit only for the best 
few men in every hundred, by which talent, the most precious 
possession in modern life is brought to fullest maturity. 

The first of these new methods is the modern as distinct from 
the medieval fellowship system, which carefully selects and 
then no less carefully guides a few chosen men in the later 
critical and expensive stages of their preparation for profes- 
sorships and other posts of public and private leadership. Not 
only must neither the best talent of the best professors nor the 
precious funds of devoted testators be wasted upon the idle, 
stupid and unworthy students now too often exposed in vain 
for four years to the contagion knowledge; but, just as the 
modern charity, which has become a science as well as a virtue, 
refuses to give doles to beggars without some agency of as- 
surance that its work will do good and not harm to the recipient, 
so fellowships should not be given to men fresh from colleges 
unless they can be guided and followed, and stimulated by 
daily and familiar intercourse with the professor. A fellow 
is more and more an apprentice, and a joint-worker. Witha 
few such men teaching, instead of tending to mechanism and 
routine, becomes almost an holy passion, making us feel with 
Plato, that in all the world there is no object more worthy of 
love, reverence, and service than eugenic, eupeptic, gifted 
young men, in whom is the hope of the world. Fellowships 
are of course old, p. 260, e. g., but the system has been recon- 
structed in England, yet more lately enlarged and placed on 
an higher basis and adopted by the government in France, 
has been particularly prominent in some of its various forms 
in nearly all the new higher institutions founded within the 
last decade or two, as a method of working from the top down- 
‘ward, by which a new institution in fewest years sees its 
graduates in highest places and attains soonest to large public 
usefulness. Some of the best scientific work of recent years 
has been done by young men thus guided. 
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A second method of separating talent from mediocrity is 
the seminary system, which has in late years added a small 
but higher story to continental universities. These, as every 
one knows, are small groups or teams of advanced men work- 
ing on methods quite as much as on results, and in the closest 
and most informal association with the instructors. In con- 
tinental Europe the seminary is usually immediately under 
the minister of education and accountable to him and not to 
the university. It has from the ministry its special statutes 
and funds. No department not well established, strong, and 
of cardinal importance is granted the privilege of organizing 
a seminary; and permission is often withheld. To be ap- 
pointed its director is a special honor to any professor, and 
to get into it is an honor for the student, for its members are 
few and usually limited by its organic law. In not a few uni- 
versities pro-seminaries to fit students for seminaries have 
now been organized. In these pedagogical adyta great mas- 
ters inspire, and pass on the torch of learning to their chosen 
disciples. How to study, methods of research, original 
sources of information, critical and independent judgment, the 
style, method, spirit of the master are imparted by induction, 
and not a few of the most important recent advances in human 
knowledge have been the direct fruit of the methods of the 
seminary; but a single commonplace member spoils its tone, 
and a commonplace professor can only parody it. 

The modern laboratory of research (as distinct from a 
practice laboratory) depends no less upon the rigor of its 
exclusiveness. The physiological laboratory of Leipzig, e. g., 
is a large building, yet receives but from 8 to 10 men, and 
usually has less. Yet in the quarter of a century of its 
existence it has trained most of the best professors of physio- 
logy throughout the world and its work has enriched the 
entire medical profession with new facts, principles, and 
knowledge of the highest practical and scientific value. 
Beloved and admired as its great leader, Ludwig, is by all the 
experts of the world, he is little known outside, and how 
many thousands owe life and health to his researches who 
never heard his name! 

The like might be said of other leaders and laboratories. 
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The most of the greatest leaders habitually work with half 
a dozen men or less. France sifts out from all its educa- 
tional systems the few best each year for the state aid and 
other special privileges and incentives of its great Ecole 
pratique, p. 329, its school of politics, p. 331. Japan by the 
last report had 23 men in its University Hall, built at great 
expense to complete the training of the few best for the ser- 
vice of science and the state, p. 370. All these and many 
more are new and higher stories in Bacon’s House of 
Solomon. 

Not only students, but professors, are distinguished, the best 
from the common average. In France, the few best professors 
are not only placed on the staff of the Ecole pratique, but even 
their pay is increased. Again, led by Breslau and Gottingen, 
several of the best German universities are forming select acad- 
emies of their own élite instructors and rigorously excluding 
all but the best. Led by Vienna, the docent system in many 
places is now so modified that the brightest young scholars 
can compete for fees and pupils almost on even terms with 
older professors in ways that have proven a powerful stimulus 
to both. Led by Halleand Kiel, every Prussian university must 
by a recent order of the Cultus minister henceforth publish a 
chronicle of its scientific research each year, which sets forth 
each instructor’s productiveness or non-productiveness in the 
clearest light, p. 376. The best professors are elected to 
great national and international academies of science; with 
now in Berlin the function of full professor in all the Prussian 
universities at once, with power to lecture in one or more on 
equal terms with any of the local professors, p. 342, 375 6, 
etc. In Athens, the best professors are now being elected to 
its magnificent academy, p. 442. Expeditions, prizes and 
honorary titles, rank in learned societies, advancement from 
smaller to larger universities by merit; all these—some old, 
but most new—have greatly increased the incentive to highest 
work. 

Finally, universities themselves are now being compared 
and ranked. This policy has been either proposed or adopted 
in nearly all leading countries of Europe. The differentiation 
ranges from the emphasis or even monopoly of one or two 
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subjects locally favored to the restriction of the field of single 
institutions to certain limited subjects or groups, and even to 
the legal extermination of certain universities where the cus- 
toms of faculty or students were deemed irredeemably bad. 
In Scotland a general university court has been proposed, but 
not yet established ; in France a committee is now collecting 
material for a report on the international equivalence of de- 
grees. Several new inter-university and international student 
associations, like most great medical and legal associations, 
are fast grading and comparing the efficiency of the same de- 
partments in different universities. 

Now of all these new departures there are two watchwords 
and touchstones. The first is research. The interests and 
needs of research have been more and more dominant in de- 
termining the form of even university buildings. An em- 
inent professor lately said—extravagantly, of course—that 
nothing would now contribute more to the advance of chem- 
istry than cheap laboratories that could be totally rebuilt 
every ten years to meet the new problems of that magnificent 
science. Quite apart from the value of new discoveries to 
industry, not to speak of the new intellectual world that has 
been opened by whole-souled consecration to the work of 
investigation, is the educational value of the labor and attitude 
of research. It is this which cultivates the power of effort, 
which psychologists now agree is probably the highest and 
most educable part of man. It is the effort to secure this end 
that is transforming the methods of lower schools also. It is 
by training the self-activity of effort that the new education of 
action takes the place of the more passive methods of 
cram, and thus fits best for the life of the next few decades 
to see and act in which is the thrice-blessed privilege of the 
student of to-day. The most popular and impressive German 
book of the year is a voluminous argument that the present 
age of science is now to be succeeded by a new age of art, 
wherein the professor who knows shall give place to the 
artist who does, or produces. p. 61. 

The other watchword of these departures is specialization. 
When we reflect that modern science (meaning the great body 
of completely proven and logically well knit knowledge 
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in all fields that is both certain and exact) is the greatest 
achievement of the race thus far, that it contains the greatest 
culture power, makes the best woven mental and cerebral tis- 
sue, that because universities are its peculiar organ they are 
the chief nurseries of talent and are charged with the highest 
interests of man, we cannot wonder that men are content to 
labor long and obscurely to bring one new stone to an edifice 
so magnificent. Since Comte and Darwin, and the doctrine of 
the conservation of energy and molecular physics have made 
the world one in a sense unknown before, so that every 
science must now be comparative, so that every great dis- 
covery is felt in all parts of the field of knowledge the dangers 
of specialization have decreased and the necessity for focusing 
has become imperative. General culture is the best soil for 
any kind of culture to spring from, and power, though best 
applied at a small surface is best developed over a large one, 
but general culture is the symmetrical all-sided development 
of the individual. Strength lies in individualization. Its 
type is not the encyclopedist Diderot who would learn all 
trades, or Plato’s Hippias, who would make his own clothes 
and shoes, cook his own food, ete., but rather Goethe, Schil- 
ler, the great philologists and philosophers in Germany before 
1810 who never passed an examination. (Read p. 122.) The 
products of a too prolonged general culture are among the 
saddest products of our contemporary institutions. A truly 
liberal education in the modern as distinct from the medioe- 
val sense is now professional specialization on the lines of 
natural gifts and individualization. 

The committee on the new German Ansfalt (p. 335) report 
that the establishment of weights and measures sufficiently 
accurate for modern needs requires profound experimental 
study in molecular physics, light, electricity, thermo dynam- 
ics, and, indeed, every known property of matter. Such is 
the omne tutit punctum of nature’s organic unity which gives 
a new religious consecration to science, teaching that the 
world is lawful to the core. 

Again there are marked tendencies among our universities 
and other higher institutions to specialize and co-ordinate, as 
integration is said to go with differentiation. No man or 
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institution leads in all departments of chemistry, or of physics, 
or electricity, e. g. More and more each aims to lead in one 
part of the field and recognizes in other parts the same au- 
thority elsewhere. So in physics, the advanced student goes 
perhaps to Bonn for electricity, to Berlin if he wishes to 
specialize in thermo dynamics, and so on. In several 
countries such differentiation among universities is expressly 
encouraged or enjoined by the state. Thus, while the 
disciplinary stages of teaching are done equally well at 
many centers, for the purposes of higher training the univer- 
sities of Germany, Italy, Holland,—if we might not say Con- 
tinental Europe—are slowly becoming one great university in 
which the departments of each single university are selected 
by the best students with the same wholesome stimulus to 
each as our so-called ‘‘elective system’’ has given to rival 
departments in the same institution, The expense of ad- 
vanced work and research per man is so vastly greater than 
that of instruction, that only co-ordination avoids the waste 
of duplication and the great danger of respectable and com- 
placent mediocrity in the various domains of culture peculiar 
to democracies, which in their long historic struggles for 
existence against ignorance and its attendent evils need the 
whole strength of education—most of all the highest—for their 
leaders. 

Progress along these lines to an higher plane is now an 
inevitable next step. The new cause of the University is 
now an inspiration to many for it is in the current of all 
good tendencies in higher education and these seem now 
irresistible. The life of science in this country is to be more 
free, academic policy more independent, the instincts of 
discipline stronger. Those who can sustain the ardor of 
research are to be relieved of excessive teaching and examina- 
tion and kept to their best work. Five thousand dollar pro- 
fessors are not to be kept doing five hundred dollar work. 
Equipments of books and apparatus are to be ampler, that no 
force be lost on inferior tools. 

As business absorbs more and more of the talent and energy 
of the world, its considerations more and more prevading if 
not subordinating, whether for better or worse, not only the 
arts, the school, the press, but all departments of church and 
state, making peace and war, cities or deserts, so science is 
slowly pervading and profoundly modifying literature, philo- 
sophy, education, religion and every domain of culture. Both 
at their best have dangers and are severe schools of integrity. 
The directness, simplicity, certainty and absorption in work so 
characteristic, of both are setting new fashions in manners, 
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and even in morals, and bringing man into closer contact with 
the world as it is. Both are binding the universe together into 
new unities and imposing a discipline ever severer for body 
and mind. When their work, purified of deceit and error, is 
finished, the period of history we now call modern will be 
rounded to completeness, culture will have abandoned much 
useless luggage, the chasm between instruction and education 
will be less disastrous, and all the highest and most sacred 
human ideals will not be lost or dimmed but will become 
nearer and more real. 

In the fact that the best type of American business man now 
so often consecrate his fortune to the advancement of higher 
education, and is never content with what he esteems the 
second best we see not only the normal, complete, if you please 
post graduate ethical maturity of an individual business life 
but also a type and promess of the yet greater things which 
wealth now seems likely to do for the highest education in 
our country. Institutions thus founded, and which give a 
new completeness to life in age which Cicero did not know, 
are thus a more typical and vital product of the national life 
at its best then are foundations made by State or Church, in 
which to train their servents. Endowments for higher educa- 
tion seem now to be the order of the day. Weare certainly 
fast rising above the respectable and complacent mediocrity 
lately our curse in nearly every domain of culture. We must 
show that democracy can produce—as it must, or decline— 
the very highest type of men as leaders. We must have men 
whose mind have got into independent action, who are 
authorities and not echoes. The conclusions drawn from 
perhaps the most comprehensive government report ever 
issued and based on the study of over 20,000 foundations 
were that of all the great popular charities, higher education 
has proven safest, wisest and best, and that for two chief 
reasons—first, because the superior integrity and ability of 
the guardians who consented to administer such funds, the 
intelligence and grateful appreciation of those aided by them, 
and the strong public interest and resulting publicity—all 
three combined to hold them perpetually truest to the purpose 
and spirit of the founders ; and secondly, because in improv- 
ing higher education, all other good causes are most effect- 
ively aided. The church can in no other way be more funda- 
mentally served than by providing a still better training for 
her ministers and missionaries. Charity for hospitals and 
almshouses is holy, Christ-like work, but to provide a better 
training for physicians and economists, teaches the world to 
see and shun the causes of sickness and poverty. Sympathy 
must always tenderly help the feeblest and even the defective 
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classes, but to help the strongest in the struggle for existence, 
is to help not them alone, but all others within their influence. 

The remarkable contact of the marvelous new business life 
and energy of North Germany (which in both suddenness and 
vigor equals anything in this country), with staid and tranquil 
academic ways, has had some marked reverberations and given 
new direction and impetus to other studies where it is not 
directly felt. The great chemical industries, almost monopo- 
lized by Germany, depend on the work of professors, whose 
class rooms and pockets they have filled. If the proximity of 
the patent office and factory to the university laboratory has 
narrowed and occasionally given a wrong direction to science, 
it has intensified it. What chemistry has done for dyeing, and 
is now ambitious to do in the way of making artificially cer- 
tain drugs and even foods ; the necessity of the spectroscope 
for the Bessemer process, sugar refining, wine and dye tests 
for the custom house and two forms of medical diagnosis, the 
necessity of long study of pure sciences for eminence in med- 
icine, show us how these direct products of whole souled devo- 
tion to unremunerative research have made these the ‘‘life- 
springs of all the arts of peace and war.’’ Physicians, tech- 
nologists, clergymen, lawyers or pedagogues who slight the 
basal sciences of their profession and hurry to the practical 
parts, are like those young men who grow prematurely old and 
sterile. 

The university should bea laboratory ofthe highest possible 
human development. As another says, ‘‘The more and better 
books, apparatus, collection and teachers, and the fewer but 
more promising the students, the better the work.’’ It must 
stand above and fructify the praciical spirit, or the latter will 
languish for the want of science to apply. The former must 
make discoveries or the latter cannot make inventions. All 
questions, if profoundly studied. now become educational. 
Life is the education of protoplasm, and the hunger for more 
and larger life is the immortal instinct of talent struggling 
towards the full maturity and leadership which is its right. 


We must defer to a future number the inferences from the 
literature here presented on teacher training, p. 390-415; on 
art education, p. 442; on common schools, p. 450; on fitting 
schools, p. 454; and on pedagogy proper, p. 461. 
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RECENT LITERATURE OF HIGHER EDUCATION. 


I.—FRANCE. 
The New French University. 

The long expected and long delayed new law creating true 
universities in France on the German plan has been at length 
drafted and is ready for the Senate. The bill is long and de- 
tailed in itself and is printed with an introduction by E. 
Lavisse, who has been perhaps its chief protagonist. After 
15 years of all sided study the council reached the unanimous 
verdict that the university form is the best for organizing the 
higher education. In 1875 Claude Bernard called the Paris 
laboratories the tombs of savants. The law faculties in all 
France had on an average 65 frances per year with which to 
buy books. The 43 faculties had no relation to each other 
and very little with their own students. Save at Paris it 
could be said that in the land of Cuvier there was no chair of 
paleontology, in the land of Champollion no chair of epi- 
graphy, and in the land of Bournouf no chair of linguistics. 
Point by point, these and many other evils have been resisted 
and largely overcome in the last 15 years and the appropria- 
tions nearly trebled. The government realizes that superior 
education is the first and chief necessity, and that all primary 
and intermediate school work is but a system of canals to 
distribute what flows from this source to the lowest bases of 
democracy, that the highest education alone can form and 
discipline men capable of conceiving large and general ideas, 
on the power and novelty of which now depends the influence 
of nations. This became the fundamental policy of the gov- 
ernment, which with many changes of personelle, has been 
steadily and unremittingly pursued and with growing and 
now controlling power over public opinion. The question 
was fairly and fully put before the faculties by the circular of 
Nov. 17, 1883, and they were asked carefully to consider 
their common interests, for the change must be spontaneous. 
Professors slowly drew together, then students, then both, 
till now the hour of consecration seems come, and the law 
which consolidates the past will open a new future. 

Theoretically, the idea university has acquired a new 
meaning. An isolated faculty is a special school which sees 
only a fragment of science. The university, which originally 
meant only a corporation, now means a universal,school open 
to all sciences, unites them as they are united in mind and 
nature, and brings out their relationship. The name is me- 
dieval, but the thing is modern. Prophesied dimly by the 
encyclopedists and positive philosophy, the university is the 
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most solid and indestructible achievement of this century. 
It does not rest as in the time of Descartes on an analysis of 
ideas, but on facts. There is now no order of knowledge not 
associated with others, no discovery which does not affect 
the whole of knowledge. The modern university is the 
adaptation of higher education to the state of science. Its 
spirit is the great educator of modern times, the chief obsta- 
cle against the pretensions of the past, the initiator and 
regulator of all progress. The universities of the old regime 
in France failed because they did not rightly embody the 
spirit of the time from which the new universities spring. 

The historical roots of the coming new French Universities 
go back only to the Revolution. They represent sciences 
according to their natural affinities. When the Revolution 
substituted for the old universities its encyclop:edist Insti- 
tutes and Lycées they deposed a word adopted by all western 
nations and of singular power and attraction. ‘There have 
been no such high international festivals as the recent uni- 
versity centennials. The old universities drew their power 
from popes and kings as privileged corporations, the new 
rest on the State and public law, and are public, not free. If 
we operated on a /ahu/a rasa, with no obligation to the past, 
the university would be based on the classification of facul- 
ties. As the university is an historical development this can 
be nowhere entirely done. There must be at least four facul- 
ties or the university is a fragment. The service of science 
is moral, therefore it must be free and independent. Each 
university is to be governed by an university council composed 
of the rector, deans and two elected representatives of each 
faculty. They are to control all internal affairs and the inde- 
pendent property of the academies who shall adopt the new 
law and become universities. The income of this now 
amounts to 250,000 franes per year, to which the government 
adds 11 millions more, and therefore reserves the chief ad- 
ministration pertaining to the budget to itself. The council 
has chief control also over all gifts from the city or province. 
Hitherto all these funds have been held indistinguishably, and 
administered by the State like its own rents. To be free and 
independent the u:iversity must have generous aid from the 
State. In France academic degrees are also degrees of State. 
Thus while the university may give diplomas of proficiency 
and certificates, the State will control conditions for and give 
degrees (as e. g. in other lands the degree of doctor of medi- 
cine must be supplemented by a State license, based upon 
examination, before practice is possible). There is to bea 
university council for higher, an academic council for inter- 
mediate, and a departmental council for elementary education. 
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The two first may meet together at the call of the rector to 
eonsider their common interests, which are many. For as 
the universities will fit teachers for secondary schools, the lat- 
ter will send pupils up to the university. The rector is all 
that the German curator is and more. He not only sends 
Senate reports, building plans, budget projects, programs, 
vacancies, and every infraction of university statutes to the 
government, but is the head of all grades of education in his 
department. The German rector presides on public occa- 
sions, etc., and is annually elected, but has only shadowy and 
traditional right to his title magnificus. An university 
proper can exist only on the basis of a large codperative 
spirit. Each of the new universities must and will have not 
only its own local spirit, but a local character. Subjects will 
be prominent in one that will not appear in others, and this, 
with the new and growing controversy will introduce the 
powerful and, in France, hitherto almost unknown spirit of 
emulation. The new universities are to bear the names of 
the cities where they are situated. A report is in prepara- 
tion on the international equivalence of studies and degrees, 
and on the ways of facilitating study of foreigners in France, 
and of Frenchmen in other countries. It is planned to give 
a few public lectures each year in large halls with abundant 
illustrative apparatus. The codperative work desired be- 
tween faculties and well illustrated at several places in the 
collaboration of geography by faculties of sciences and of 
letters, will be next extended to joint work by the faculties of 
law and letters. A marked feature of this, as of all recent 
French organization in the field of education, is the number 
of leading citizens enlisted in the work by the many large 
committees, etc. Equality of degrees, studies, rights of pro- 
fessors, etc., in each university, is assured. Institutions 
which do not elect to come under the proposed new law can 
retain all their present rights and remain academies. Paris 
and Lyons have already informally approved the new bill. 

L’ Ecole Pratique Des Hautes Etudes. 

In 1868, M. Duruy, Minister of Education, addressed a 
report to the Emperor suggesting this institution, which is 
now the culmination of the educational system of France. 
The absence, he says, of laboratories of research, which are 
arsenals of science, is a serious menace to the legitimate am- 
bitions of the country. Lacking the best apparatus, leisure 
and incentive for those original investigations, so character- 
istic of Germany, the grand institution established by Francis 
I, Richelieu and Louis XIV, the government patronage of 
which constituted the ancient glory of France, weare now dis- 
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armed in the presence of the enemy. Scholastic customs, he 
says, have become bad ; the highest institutions promise more 
than they give. Professors must elaborate, with a superficial 
seductiveness which is dangerous to substance and wasteful 
of time, their lectures, which are for transient hearers rather 
than for pupils or students in any real sense. Ten of the 
latter are worth more than hundreds of the former. Now 
gifted young men with the secret flame of genius are not 
detected and so lack direction, lose time and are discouraged 
and so lost to science and to France. They should have every 
facility to develop to the highest possible and be furnished every 
incentive. They should perpetuate the spirit and method of 
great teachers, augment science and become the future pro- 
fessors of the country. This, it is finally said, can be accom- 
plished without new buildings or great expenditures of any sort 
by relieving the best professors of Paris from excessive publie 
lectures, giving them young assisstants, and encouraging them 
by some additional pay to take a few of the best and most ad- 
vanced students as apprentices in their own researches and 
personally to direct their work in conferences and labora- 
tories. 

This report contained two decrees, one creating two classes 
of laboratories, those for general education and those for re- 
search, and the other creating the school itself. Both were 
signed by the Emperor July 31, 1868. The school was or- 
ganized in four sections—Mathematics—Physics and Chemis- 
try—Natural History and Physiology—and History and 
Philology. Each of these now has its own rules of internal 
structure and function. Students of all lands are received 
for a probationary term of two or three months, and then if 
approved they must contract to remain the full term of three 
years. Full admission is by act of the Minister, and is 
meant to be consecration to the work oferudition. The best 
work of members of the school is published in the Bibliotheque 
of the school. They may be sent to foreign universities, 
whence they must send three reports per year. They may be 
sent on scientific missions to distant parts of the world. The 
best of them are paid stipends, prizes, and otherwise favored. 
Each of the four sections is under the control of a committee 
of patrons of five appointed by the Minister for three years, 
and these are under a special superior council. The Ecole 
Pratique is thus the heart of the university and the especial 
care of the Minister. It draws a line somewhat analogous to 
that between pass and honor men in English universities, select- 
ing out those who are in earnest with their studies, in which 
they must be both able and advanced, and stimulating them for- 
ward by all practicable incitements to research and discovery. 
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A fifth section in religious sciences was established in 1886 
and is now in nearly full operation. It has a professor for each of 
the following eleven subjects: History of Dogma, Origin of 
Christianity, Religions of India, of the extreme East, Semitic 
Religions, Religions of Arabia, Christian Literature, History of 
Canon Law, History of the Christian Church, Religions of 
Greece and Rome, Religious Philosophy. These with the vast 
resources of the Musée Guime/ and its libraries make a course 
in comparative religions unequalled in the world. The An- 
nual Report of all the departments of the new school is a vol- 
ume of some 250 pages devoted entirely to recording in the 
briefest way the work, discoveries and publication of each 
department and member of the schools. I select at random 
the chapter of the last annual report devoted to Natural His- 
tory and Physiology, with seaside stations at Roscoff (Finis- 
tere), at Banyuls on the Mediterranean, at Villefranche, at 
Wimereux, Marseilles, at Celle or at Havre. Besides these 
seven, are just twenty more departments of natural science, of 
which three are for geology and five botanical, and the rest 
for various phases of animal tife. Each has its head pro- 
fessor, assistants and a very small group of students, but the 
list of papers large and small for the year is several hundred, 
published in many forms and places. The town or city has 
in several cases liberally aided in the building or equipment 
of these seaside laboratories. Systems of exchanges, first 
between each other and then with foreign stations, have been 
inaugurated. In some, as e. g. at Celle, the professor gives 
Saturday courses to classes of school-children. Another 
Saturday hour is devoted to their teachers. ‘Those in the 
south and sometimes in the west are open and active all 
the year. In each of the other departments the activity is 
correspondingly great. The tendency to little papers, or to 
publication by morsels, is marked, and there is much more to 
be said against it than for it; but the showing is on the whole 
exceedingly impressive, and France may well be proud of her 
noblest école. 


Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques. 


No amount of legal knowledge will fit men to solve such 
problems as free-trade versus protection, pauperism, insanity, 
crime, labor, education, finance. Social and political sciences 
are the bases upon which all this growing class of functions 
rest. Broad views of history, taught as problems rather than 
as dry chronicle, and the widest and deepest philosophical 
training are needed. Jurisprudence is more and more studied 
in an historical and comparative way, which makes jurists 
as well as attorneys. Business, economics, history of insti- 
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tutions and charities, taxation, administration, international 
and perhaps Roman law diplomacy, etc., are studied—all as 
giving a broader scientific base for more special legal studies. 
The mistakes of law-makers, the lines of policy adopted in 
this country that have brought misery upon Europe, the 
fearful wars that might have been avoided in the past had 
the principle of taxation, industrial policy, the adjustment of 
executive and legislative power been known, the awful price 
paid for progress because men lacked the education needful 
to show them what were their real self-interests,—all this 
shows the crying need of more and better study of social, 
economic and political sciences, which are as distinct from 
courses of legal education as they are from those of theology, 
medicine or technology. 

Long ago wise leaders in Germany established at Tiibingen 
a distinct faculty devoted to this training for the State, the 
graduates of which hold leading places. It is largely to such 
University courses that the remarkable efficiency of German 
administration, which is the admiration of the world, is due. 
Often these studies are not grouped but scattered through the 
faculties of law and philosophy. Here are taught the higher 
geography, statistics, parliamentarism, church and penal and 
mining law, money, labor, poverty, credit and banking, in- 
stitutions, socialism, taxation, and many special periods and 
topics of history, charters, philosophy and journalism. This 
is done by leading men actively engaged in these fields, so far 
as possible, on the principle that all higher instruction that 
holds aloof from the currents of active or public life is al- 
ways in danger of doctrinairism, pedantry, and perhaps 
cynicism. 

It is in France, however, and in the Ecole Libre. where 
most is done. So deeply have her expensive political, finan- 
cial and other errors injured France and such became her 
realization of the need of trained statesmen, and so great has 
been the suspicion of the government of these schools, that 
it was left toa private joint stock company (500 shares at 
500 franes each) to create under 12 directors and open (Jan. 
10, 1872) this best school in the world. The public, and it 
was feared at first the government, was hostile, the students 
few, apathetic and took no notes. The first apparent object 
of the school was to give the highest finish to a liberal edu- 
cation of which it was called the natural crown. But it was 
found that young Frenchmen were disposed to devote less and 
less time to study between the close of college and the begin- 
ning of business and professional life. Therefore seminaries, 
which study methods instead of presenting finished conclu- 
sions in lectures only, were introduced, and everything was 
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shaped to the needs of the public service. This practical 
tendency is shown by the fact that the great majority of the 
graduates enter the higher civil service, and that for a num- 
ber of classes of places, the great majority of successful can- 
didates are from this school. M. Boutmy, the director, has 
now a new building (27 Rue St. Guillaume), and in the last 
announcement there are 29 professors. Not only is here 
taught that knowledge which no cultivated citizen should be 
without, but also five classes of the public services of France 
are fitted for, while finance, public law and diplomacy are 
especially organized. The best memoirs are printed in the 
Annales of the school. There is a competitive prize of 5000 
frances, for travel and study, awarded every five years, besides 
other minor prizes. The library already contains over 10,000 
volumes and over 100 special journals are accessible in the 
reading rooms. The lectures are very formal, finished and 
polished. The professor is ushered in by the concierge. The 
conferences are very informal and conversational. The pro- 
fessors are, aS a rule, men of prominence in politics or prac- 
tical administrators. Students enter for one or more full 
courses and may be examined for diplomas. Auditors take 
partial courses. The full course is two years, but may be 
extended to three. The year is from the middle of November 
to the middle of June. The courses are harmonized with 
those for the licentiate and doctorate of law. Some think 
that its courses are now growing too practical and special. 
As early as 1875 a body of active alumni was organized in 
sections to meet and co-operate with the students. This 
school is now a well established force of amelioration acting 
upon the French public service, bringing the best that is 
known directly to bear. Every new cabinet shows a strong 
if not a controlling representation from this powerful educa- 
tional organization. Men who speak a part of the year as 
senators and deputies, and the rest from academic chairs, 
speak with authority. It is an axiom to which France 
like most European States is now irrevocably committed 
that the service of the State requires long and careful train- 
ing. The press with its enormous influence needs careful 
training. So does the pulpit for dealing with charities and 
other social questions. Law-makers too need more than 
‘hard common sense.’’ They need to be able to draw upon 
the experience of the world. Every old form of error and 
waste, all the abuses in history are liable to recur. The special 
training of leaders excites imitation, which is so strong a factor 
in the betterment of social, political and individual life. It 
is not to the credit of science if the verdict of the mass of 
voters on great public questions is habitually better than that 
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of the best trained leaders,as has been said to be often 
the case. There are subjects which would bring out the 
best powers of young men who often acquire idle habits in 
college. Some great men have here rendered the world 
the greatest services of modern times. Nowhere are young 
men so impatient of mere ‘‘ discipline,’’ or of culture for its 
own sake. 

The government, instead of being jealous of this free 
school, which the least breath of suspicion of partisanship 
would injure, now indirectly favors it. Exact and detailed ac- 
counts of the conditions, and time and place and subjects of 
each state examination, which is a condition for every higher 
office, are printed in each annual register. Thus science and 
official careers are brought into closest and most wholesome 
relation. 


The Musée Guimet. 


In April, 1876, M. Guimet, a young and wealthy scholar of 
Lyons, was charged by the Minister of Education of France 
with a scientific expedition to Japan, China and India, to 
study the religions of the extreme Orient. Jn Japan, the 
reforms offered him a rare opportunity to learn esoteric doc- 
trines. He brought home 300 religious pictures and 600 
statues, and over 1,000 volumes illustrating various sects. 
In China, despite great difficulties, the collections were exten- 
sive, while in India he was aided by many English savants. 
On his return M. Guimet reported to the minister his inten- 
tion of establishing at Lyons a school of religions, with in- 
digenous professors for the different creeds, viz., five sects 
of Japanese Budhists, two sects of Indian Budhists, one Con- 
fucian and several shintoists. This school was to serve 
the interests of philosophy, philology and of commerce, and 
would have correspondents in these different countries. A 
Museum and a Library were also begun. Utensils illustrating 
rites and ceremonies, manuscripts, vestments, idols, rituals, 
plans of temples, shrines, ceramics, pictures of all sorts, 
were gathered. A fine building was erected and in 1879 the 
Annales du Musée Guimet and also the Revue del’ Histoire 
des Religions, were begun. The former is devoted to special 
questions, original texts, illustrations, and contains perhaps 
600 pages per year. The Revue is supplemental and more 
popular and philosophical. After publishing the first part of 
the catalogue of his Museum in 1883, a volume of great learn- 
ing and interest, M. Guimet, realizing that Lyons as an in- 
dustrial town offered far less advantages for his work than 
Paris, addressed a letter to the Minister of Education offering 
to give his entire collection to the government, provided he 
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could remain director for life and the State would erect a 
building and pay the museum for 40 years the sum of 45,000 
francs per year. The offer was accepted and in 1885 one 
million francs was devoted to land and nearly 500,000 more 
for a building now finished near the Trocadéro on the Place d’ 
Iéna. The catalogue describes it all as a collection of ideas. 
Each sect, dogma, belief, is represented correctly by objects of 
the cult Special ceremonials, like the Budhistie Haw—on- 
Kau, e. g., are represented by native priests under the aus- 
pices of the Museum, for the instruction of pupils and the edi- 
fication of audiences admitted upon invitation, and given with 
explanatory librettos. At first they feared to touch Christian 
or Hebrew subjects, but soon began timidly with the early 
heresies, and will proceed as fast as leaders of the church 
realize that faith can only gain by contact with science. The 
twelve professors of the new fifth section of the Ecole Pratique 
devoted to the study of religions and established in 1886, find 
great re-inforcement in the Museum and Libraries of the Musée 
Guimet, and a ready medium of publication in its Annals, 
with its costly supply of Chinese, Arabic, Hebrew, Greek, 
Sanscrit and Japanese type and scholars to set them. 


II.—GERMANY. 
Die Physikalisch- Technische Reichsanstalt. 

This magnificent new institution, near the four-million-dollar 
building of the technological school in Charlottenburg, a 
suburb of Berlin, is now fast approaching completion, and 
during the summer some of its departments have been shown 
to itinerant scientific experts. Itis to have no students in 
the common sense of that term; but fifty or sixty trained men, 
including mechanics, are to give their time to special scientific 
problems. It originated in a joint proposition made to the 
Reichstag by the several States of the North German Confed- 
eration. Everyone approved the plans for the section devoted 
to the technique of precision and to measures and weights. 
All agreed that the Ansfa/t would help needed scientific inter- 
course among the States, and increase uniformity and relia- 
bility in constructive execution. But to some the work ofthe 
normal Aichung committee, now connected with the Berlin 
observatory, seemed neglected. The uniformitization of 
electrical units, e. g., and of construction elements generally, 
was a fit field for federal action, it was said, but the work of 
scientific investigation should be left to individual States. 
Research many said was best distributed over many points, 
and this had been the policy of Germany in the past. The 
work of investigation of these various universities, it was 
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said, would be injured by a great central institution, richly 
supported by the national government. To normalize methods 
of obtaining units of measurement, as well as the best way of 
embodying them, is a wide field in itself. To organize the 
common interests of the different German States to unite in 
the fundamental scientific researches needful for weights and 
measures alone would require not only a division of the pres- 
ent Aichung work into two sections, a scientific and a tech- 
nical, but would involve increasing many fold the present 
contribution of Germany (12,000 m.) to the International 
Metric Bureau. It was hoped that the scientific side of these 
investigations would be made by different institutions. But 
while greater accuracy and complexity require more time and 
expense (amply justified by their far-reaching economic 
utility), critical severity and the intensity of research needed 
have rather declined on the side of technical art and methods. 
While administration must not in the least interfere with in- 
dividual liberty it may aid conscious co-operation among 
both universities and professors. Great investigations of the 
larger style, with many and wide practica' bearings, are now 
rarely attempted. Neither have prizes stimulated them. 
The individual institutions would be greatly aided by a cen- 
tral one, undertaking great secular problems, for this would 
give the first incentive to many others, and would tend to 
more co-ordination in research greatly needed. Where special 
facilities for certain problems existed appropriations could be 
set apart for them to be done there, and a seat of central 
knowledge could fill gaps and complete and perfect the ad- 
vances of science. While thus the doctor’s thermometer and 
the tradesman’s measures, &c., are tested in the practical sec- 
tion of the Ansfa/t, the scientific section finds the vast field of 
molecules, machines, theories of light, attraction, electricity, 
optics, electricity, motion, celestial as well as terrestrial, open 
before it. While one section is considering the transmission 
of electrical power, heating and lighting, and even agricul- 
tural technology and the critical working over of all human 
industry, the economics and prosperity of society, the other 
section is working on the basal problem of thermo-dynamics, 
the earth’s crust and forces generally, and effecting a solidity 
of physical branches of knowledge and opening new quarries 
for investigation. Al) this work is better represented in a 
national than an international bureau, while even from the 
side of the very urgent need of greater exactness and uniform- 
ity, which must also be authoritative, the scientific section is 
imperative and must be dominant. 

Work in both sections began in rented rooms in October,1887. 
The new building, already in part occupied, has been delayed 
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because in some departments, chiefly the electrical, development 
has been so rapid of late that modifications have had to be 
continually made that it be fully abreast of the state of science. 
The government holds that a laboratory building itself is the 
most valuable of all scientific instruments, and its proper 
construction may itself give a great vantage to all workers 
in it. Its solidity does not favor the statement ascribed to 
Victor Meyer that in some departments progress was sorapid 
that laboratories should be so cheaply erected that they could 
be totally rebuilt every ten years. A brief report of the 
scientific work accomplished by both sections up to 1891 has 
just been published (Zeitschrift fur Instrumentenkunde, 
April, 1891), with a list of papers. Thus far most of the 
work of the scientific section has been thermometric, electrical 
and optical. This section has thus far been the smaller, but 
much of the work of the practical section would commonly be 
called purely scientific. The new establishment at Ilmenau 
for testing medical thermometers, is in the center of the 
great Thuringian thermometer industry, which the first 
year (ending Oct., 1890), tested 20,000 thermometers, has re- 
lieved the Ansfa/t of much of this work, but not of that of 
testing for chemical and scientific purposes, where the greatest 
possible exactness is imperative. Manometers, tuning-forks, 
optical glasses, photometric methods and light units, petro- 
leum tests, are devised or normalized, and various chemical 
tests have been made. Some have even claimed that this 
Anstalt marked a period of greater scientific rigor of method 
generally, a rigor that will require some work now currently 
accepted in more than one field to be all gone over again, as 
well as marking a far wider and more immediate influence 
of science upon industry that would give the latter a scientific 
character it has never enjoyed before. 

The development of exact science, it is often said, is the 
way to overcome the evils of a comprehensive patent system. 
Research must have all-sided sympathy with practical matters, 
and not be too limited by pedagogic functions, and therefore 
cannot be left in the hands of professors alone. There must 
be a number of trained workers co-operating. Siemens urged 
the national economic importance of such an organization in 
showing that the dynamo, e. g., the principle of which was 
demonstrated in 1867, might thus have been made to yield its 
great technical usefulness at once instead of after nearly a quar- 
ter of acentury. International competition in technical mat- 
ters makes such an organization imperative. By it thermome- 
try has already been made about ten times as exact as before, 
and it increased the foreign market for German thermome- 
ters about threefold. Increased accuracy in chronometers has 
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also expanded the market for German watches and clocks. 
Such an institution was first advocated 20 years ago by Prof. 
Schelbach, and approved by Moltke, and the German legisla- 
ture was petitioned in 1876. The development of new indus- 
tries often follows the discoveries of pure science. This 
prompted Siemens to give 500,000 marks towards the scien- 
tific part of the proposed institution. The rapid growth of 
our knowledge of electricity, and the need of measuring and 
selling it, not only this has been solved, but a photometer 
seven times as exact as before has been devised. As science 
grows complex, the direct co-operation of several professors 
stimulating and supplementing each other in working over the 
same problem is necessary. The statutes (or Geschifts- 
ordnung) place the Ansfa/t under the Minister of the Inte- 
rior, and forbid the taking of patents for any of the discov- 
eries or inventions of the Anstal¢. It is governed by a board 
of curators, who are scientific men, whose president is named 
by the Emperor, and of which the president of the Ansfalt, 
Helmholtz, is also a member. The members of the curato- 
rium serve for five years, without pay, and meet yearly in 
March to hear the report and plans of the president. The 
latter directs all scientific work, and determines just what 
shall be undertaken, and by whom, where and when, and with 
whom as chief worker and whom as helper, and where and 
when all results shall be printed. All the latter must be 
published with the utmost promptness. Besides members, 
assistants, and voluntary helpers may be received, and also 
scientific guests, who may either learn processes or undertake 
researches. 


The Zoological Station at Naples. , 


This remarkable institution is a monument to the zeal of 
one man, Dr. Anton Dohrn, its founder. Its history as told 
by him and his friend, Dr. H. Gierke, is not without elements 
of romance and even pathos. It is anew and model institu- 
tion, special features of which have been copied far and wide, 
and taking location and plan into account, is yet the best of 
its kind in the world. Dr. Dohrn was a docent in Halle, and 

ras fired with interest in his science, and with the desire to 
make an 7nfernationa/ institution, was able to give $60,000 
to it himself, to plead his cause with such ardor that he in- 
duced the German government to give him $20,600, obtained 
$5,000 from England, and many smaller sums from societies, 
governments, institutions and individuals in many lands. He 
even persuaded the government of Naples to let him erect his 
tasteful |uilding in the conspicuous center of its chief prom- 
enade ground, and make an annual grant. The building 
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(1872), was planned for 12 investigators in all, but so popular 
has it been that over 30 have been there at once, and in the 
nearly 20 years of its existence it has some 250 men in all. 
Only investigators already masters of methods can work 
there, and there is no teaching. The Bay of Naples is extra- 
ordinarily rich in varied forms of life and a little flotilla of two 
small steam-boats, besides row-boats, is at the service of the 
students there for collecting material. The small open steam- 
boat is named from a brilliant young English investigator, 
once a student there, Frank Balfour, whose untimely death all 
naturalists remember. The larger one (20 horse power), is 
named from the German physiologist, the Johannes Miiller, and 
has lately been entirely re-constructed and equipped for deep 
water dredging, while the ‘‘Balfour’’ gathers surface forms 
of life. These are under the command of a very skilful 
and experienced man, who knows the _ entire’ bay, 
and where to find every form of life. Thus each 
investigator usually finds what he wants on his 
table next day fresh from the sea. Any institution, or 
State, or person, can become proprietors of a table, somewhat 
as beds in hospitals are provided, and by paying $400 yearly 
can send anyone they may appoint to occupy a table, with 
every equipment, and with all other facilities, save a micro- 
scope, which each must furnish for himself. The Prussian 
Cultus ministry at once took four tables; the Berlin academy 
of sciences and many States and institutions, including several 
American colleges, have held ‘‘tables.’’ The library is very 
complete, and any member can take any book, the convenient 
system requiring him only to put a large card with his name 
on it on the shelf in the place of each book taken. The in- 
vestigators help each other by mutual consent, and sugges- 
tion, but there is no stated instruction. The coffee room over- 
looking the beautiful bay has seen much reciprocity of advice 
and information, the growth of many friendships between in- 
vestigators, whose fields of work were to be very remote. 
This cosmopolitan character of the institution is unique, and 
may prove the faint dawn of an internationalism in the service 
of science, like that which unites the students of the Propa- 
ganda in Rome, where servants of the Church from every 
quarter of the globe, distinguished only by the color of their 
gowns, meet for the last stages of her training. 

The station publishes three serials. The most elaborate is 
the Monographs, devoted to the fauna and flora of the gulf of 
Naples. These are so copiously and elegantly illustrated that 
they have been often called injurious from their luxury. But 
the art of the coloring of these costly plates is so true to life 
that this cause alone has brought them many subscribers and 
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this series is at length nearly a source of income. There are 
also yearly Reports, and a Journal (Mittheilungen, etc). 'The 
two latter about half pay their expenses. The Station has two 
other sources of income. The first is its Aquarium, which is 
in the basement of the building, and is one ofthe best arranged 
and most interesting of its kind in the world. This was pre- 
sided over for the first 10 years by the remarkable Sophie v. 
Boutkewitsch, who died in 1882, and takes in about 20,000 
franes per year, which is about one-sixth the total annual ex- 
penses. The other source of income is from the sale of well- 
preserved forms of sea life. Salvatore Lobianco, a very able, 
but unschooled young Neapolitan, has devised ways of pre- 
serving even the softer and more tenuous forms of sea life, 
which are guarded by the Station as a trade secret. These are 
packed and shipped at very moderate cost (the catalogue now 
contains nearly 1,000 different species), and at a profit of 
6,000 to 8,000 lyra per year. Several young officers of the 
Italian and German navy have been sent here for afew months 
to learn the technique of putting up specimens, that later they 
may preserve and send to the Station conserved forms from 
remote quarters of the globe. 

The original building was 33x24 meters, and 16 meters 
high. It was built of white stone, with open loggia on all 
sides, and cost 350,000 frances. In 1887, another building, 
of the same width and height, and of harmonious style, cost- 
ing 150,000 francs, was added to the west end for the physi- 
ology of the lower forms of life. It has long been felt that 
current physiology was based too much upon the frog, dog 
and cat. It had been learned that young sharks would endure 
an amount of mutilation without much affecting their func- 
tions far greater than any of these, and it was also seen that, 
to hold its present high place in science, physiology must be- 
come comparative, like anatomy. The functions of the same 
organ in different animals, and also the rate of growth and the 
modes of life, time of propagation and its effects on the 
parent organization, must be studied. Zodlogical work has 
been too exclusively histology and organology. Physiology, if 
it is not to run dry, should turn to the great problems opened 
up to it by Darwin, and the theory of descent. Even for its 
effects on medicine, it should not have confined itself so ex- 
clusively to vertebrate life. It is sure to become slowly z06- 
logical. Morphology has most of all to regret that more is 
not known of the action of the senses in aquatic animals—the 
rate of their growth (some of which it is proposed to study by 
sinking flat stones certain forms to attach to, and pulling 
them up to examine every month), what is the connection be- 
tween this variation of organ and the concurrent variation of 
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structure, ete. To bring the standpoint of physiology into 
zoology phylogenetic problems are imperative. Dr. Isaacs, 
the practical head of the Station, teaches a class of new meth- 
ods in zodlogy and another of classification. Finally, perhaps, 
every vital movement and institution has its ideals. Perhaps 
the most cherished one here is a large steamer, with complete 
equipment for a dozen or more well trained men on board, 
and perhaps with little transportable houses (as in Holland), 
to be set up on shores where a stay is made. 


Die Naturwissenschaftlichen und Medicinischen Staatsanstal- 
ten Berlins. BERLIN, 1886, pp. 570. 

This large and valuable work was prepared at the instance 
of the Minister of Education for the 59th meeting of the Ger- 
man naturalists and doctors, by Dr. A. Guttstadt. Some three 
score institutions are described, and the work is copiously 
illustrated. Wecan only sample the contents of the book. 
The story of the foundation of the Berlin University is told 
at much length. It was founded, as is well known, just after the 
peace of Tilsit by which the subjects of the King were re- 
duced to less than five millions, and after the University at 
Halle had been abolished by Napoleon, and in the effort to 
make up for outer by inner power. For several decades be- 
fore, the learning of the professors seemed to many super- 
ficial, formal and antiquated, and their methods bad. The 
king had formally complained that they did not furnish him 
with good judges. The excesses of the students (always in- 
versely as effective work by professors) had become a source 
of great annoyance, and the king had made a series of efforts 
at reformation. Some had even suggested their abolition to 
make place for professional schools. The king held that 
reason and philosophy must ever go with religion so that it 
need not have recourse to authority. This was a simple and 
forcible idea and had therefore great and immediate power. 
Moreover, it had behind it the momentum of the Reforma- 
tion. Some suggested reducing the number of universities to 
two or more. The stiff pedantry, and spirit of monopoly 
and cast, so prevalent, aided this movement. Again, for 
many years an increasing number of men and institutions 
had been gathering in Berlin, and, as in Washington, the 
material of a large university was largely already present, 
and only an organization was lacking although there were many 
gaps to fill. Men like Schlegel and Fichte and Schleiermacher 
and others had been drawn to Berlin by the large number of 
hearers and disciples they found there. H. Humboldt, the 
academy, and the chief parts of a philosophical and medical 
faculty were already there. Public lecture courses were 
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remarkably numerous and prolonged. About two score of 
these are enumerated. The government had sought to attract 
poets, artists and philosophers. The wide hatred of Prussia 
among the other German states, the opposition of other 
universities, the disagreement concerning both the plans and 
name of the new institutions retarded action. When the 
French left Berlin, and H. v. Humboldt was minister of edu- 
cation, the university very gradually took shape. <A few, first, 
then more lectures, co-ordinated programs, a building fund, in- 
viting men, and at last it was opened almost without formalities 
or festivities. A new light, said the poet, is about to dawn, 
a new fount to spring, a new war is proclaimed, a holy 
hill of the muses full of glory shall make the soul more free. 

In 1813, professors and students left the young university 
for the battle field after having pledged mutual assistance to 
each other’s families (the origin of the widow fund of Ger- 
man universities), then returned victors and resumed work at 
the university. It became associated with the deepest patri- 
otic motive, and the ‘‘ faith of science and learning and that 
of the fatherland became forever identified.’’ The very many 
points of interest could be noted did space permit. The 
university had no library of its own till 1829. Now it has 
200,000 volumes and its reading-room is visited by 200 to 300 
students daily and 300 to 400 students take books home. The 
mathematical seminary (1860) is regulated by a special statute, 
which limits its number to 12. Itspends 1,200 marks yearly 
in books and prizes, and meets two hours weekly. The 
observatory (1835) has its instruments in an upper story 
(unlike most others), is in the city, and has a special 
Recheninstitut (1874). The meterological institute has cor- 
responding stations of three orders: 130 which observe 
three times per day, 50 once daily, and 80 rain stations. When 
plans now in process of execution are complete there will be 
a new building with 2,000 corresponding stations. Its etat is 
73,000 m. Chemistry, physics, physiology, botany, miner- 
alogy, zodlogy, anatomy, pathology, hygiene, pharmacology, 
the united clinics, geology, etc., are all admirably installed in 
buildings of their own and well directed. 


The Royal Academy of Sciences of Berlin was founded by 
Leibnitz in 1701, and reorganized in 1744. Its end is the 
advancement and enlargement of science. It is legally under 
the ministry of education, is a privileged corporation, and has 
its own building, seal, property and income. It is divided 
into two classes, the physico-mathematical and the philo 
sophico-historical. The members are ordinary, foreign, hon 
orary and corresponding. The first must be in or near Ber 
lin, and are 27 in number for each of the two classes” 
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They are elected by ballot, must attend meetings and take 
part at stated intervals, have free entry to and use of all 
libraries, collections and institutes, and may lecture in any 
Prussian university. Each of the 54 ordinary members has 
a salary of 900 marks. After 25 years membership, or at the 
age of 70, a member may be relieved of duties. For two 
or three, residences and special salaries are provided for 
special purposes and fora limited time. Pensions are not 
obligatory, but widows received a full salary for a year. The 
100 corresponding members are also divided and assigned to 
classes. Four secretaries, two for each section, appointed 
for life, and paid 1,800 marks salary, conduct the chief 
business of the academy. The regular meetings of the acad- 
emy are every Thursday, the class and general meetings alter- 
nating. A lecture by an ordinary member is given at every 
meeting, after which any member can bring up any scientific 
subject. Three of these sittings are anniversary services and 
are public. On Leibnitz-day new members for the year make 
brief entrance-addresses, which are responded to by one of 
the secretaries, and obituary addresses follow, and prizes are 
awarded. The academy undertakes such investigations as 
require wide codperation, or long time, and unusual expense, 
and appoints special committees and administers such funds 
for purely and strictly scientific purposes as are entrusted to 
it. It may subsidize expeditions, etc., by non-members, and it 
publishes records of meetings and memoirs. The latter may 
be by non-members by special vote. It also suggests new 
lines of investigation. The academy spends about 50,000 
dollars per year, partly interest of its own capital and partly 
annual grants by the State. The largest (Alex. von Hum- 
boldt) single fund has a separate administration and is devoted 
to natural history researches and travels, and is open to 
scholars of all nations. The academy has a library and mu- 
seum, awards prizes and receives bequests. 


Zur Reform der Deutschen Hochschule von J. B. MEYER. 


When after the defeat by Napoleon the Prussian King 
uttered the memorable words, ‘‘The state must make good by 
mental powers what it has lost in physical,’’ and the new uni- 
versity of Berlin was proposed, the quiet academic air was 
startled by a maze of reform plans. F. A. Wolf would abolish 
the faculties. In their place Schmaltz and Hufeland would 
have six or eight scientific classes or sections. Each should 
have a director, and these with the secretary of the academy 
should constitute a board of control, that should stand under 
a curator named by the King, and that should give moral 
marks. There must be no dictation or reading of lectures. 
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Each professor should determine his own fees. Free public 
lectures, and academic jurisdiction and fees for degrees, 
should be abolished. Academy and university should be so 
united that the academicians should lead the university 
courses. Schiitz would increase disputations and examina- 
tions, divide the students into ephorates, make them live in a 
certain ward and wear an uniform. Erhardt, a Kantean 
physician, would put in the place of the existing faculties one 
of philosophy and free arts, one of the arts of prosperity, or 
all that pertained to administration, and one of medicine. 
Theology was expelled, because it was exhausted, and was 
either philology, philosophy or oratory. The number of uni- 
versities must be reduced. Fichte was yet more radical. 
Professors should be forbidden to lecture on what was acces- 
sible in print, and the universities should become closed 
schools of the art of the scientific use of the understanding, 
where each pupil was a disciple working under the closest 
and constant supervision ofa professor. These select students 
should live in the closest and most intimate relations with the 
professors, as a stimulus to both, and be supported by the 
State, and the very best, pensioned for life. Only Prussians 
should be admitted here, members of other German States 
only by special permission of the King, and non-Germans not 
at all. About this nucleus a wider circle of ‘‘irregulars’’ and 
hearers, who should live about as do now the mass of German 
students who are on the way to professions and other practi- 
cal callings, but they must content themselves with the in- 
struction of the extraordinary professors. Over all should be 
the academy, controlling all, and admitting the best professors. 
A year-book should report the progress (a) in method, and 
(b) in the matter of teaching and discovery. All other uni- 
versities should be abolished and their funds united. All 
should center about the Berlin university, which should be 
free and independent. Schleiermacher was more conservative, 
and thought the State would have interest completely to sat- 
isfy the needs of science, should have the outer administra- 
tion of the university, but leave the development of science as 
free as possible, and would retain the old faculties to prevent 
excessive specialization, give a more general philosophical 
propadeutic, the fullest freedom in teaching and learning, 
good and strong old-fashioned lecture courses, and would have 
many universities and but one orat most two academies. Some 
condemned all reform as ideology, and said that universities 
should chiefly teach and fit for practical life. Nowsome deplore 
the centralization tendencies that make so many professors 
wish to die in Berlin or Leipzig, or the excessive rivalry of 
some and the despair of other States. The practical stand- 
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point of the government and the scientific one of the universi- 
ties should not be opposed, and at least the rector should 
know all the details of salaries and special expenses now 
withheld by the government representatives or curator, 
although the detailed financial matters left to common boards 
in South Germany are not desired. A corporation should 
know more of its own economies than is now permitted it in 
the etat. A term of three years instead of one for the rector 
is desired. Reform plans for universities often touch 
only matters of external administration. The problems of 
investigation, teaching, learning and life are far deeper. Pro- 
fessors have a strange and suspicious dread of thorough 
pedagogical discussion. They often decline to answer gov- 
ernment circulars requesting information, and dread the very 
great inevitable difference of opinion. Community of scien- 
tific work must prevent the partition of faculties, and com- 
munity of interest of different branches of learning must 
decide such questions as the Real-school problem. A full 
chronicle should each year show briefly the activity of the 
entire university. Each university must have an academy of 
sciences, like the new ‘‘society’’ in Gottingen, the Leopoldina 
at Halle, and the Schlesian society of Breslau. Wealthy 
friends of culture should found these in every university. 
Outer control, as e. g., examinations, cannot shape the inner 
development of science. When university culture, science 
and teaching have been poor, or struck into unfruitful ways, 
student life has deteriorated so that the latter is an index of 
the former. Academic luxury, aided too often by old grad- 
uates who occasionally return to enjoy boyish licenses of their 
youth, and dueling, now more often cultivated as a show and 
excitement for on-lookers rather than as a real affair of honor, 
as of old, undermine idealism. Only the Wingolfand Catholic 
corps do not duel, but the practice is on the decline. 


Die Reform der Universitaten. JOHANNES FLACH. 


The author has almost as peor an idea of German universi- 
ties as Daudet implies of the Academie Francaise in his 
L’Immortel. Let us hope for his sake his scorn is for a less 
impersonal reason. The university question, premises Flach, 
is the greatest problem of our time, upon the happy solution 
of which depends more than upon that of any other question. 
Their variations in quality reflect those of politics and busi- 
ness. No one has more frankly expressed the rapid re- 
cent decay of juristic studies and legal faculties, nor that of 
the student Korps which is closely connected with it, than 
the author himself in his earlier pamphlet on ‘‘the German 
Professor.’’ Jurists are the most uncultivated, cling closest 
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to the banausic method of dictation, and their students absent 
themselves most. Their lectures and the examinations have 
less to do with the liberalizing studies of history, economics 
and administration than any other profession with its proper 
scientific basis, and the State examination covers but a very 
small part of the entire field. Perhaps most insignificant of 
all are the professors of Roman law. Law professors dabble 
in politics and are Streber in all directions. This long deteri- 
oration in the quality of professors has made judicial decisions 
so ignorant, so contradictory and so often reversed, that people 
more and more often take justice into their own hands, and 
crimes of violence have steadily increased. Press and politi- 
cal decisions are a maze of inconsistencies. New laws and bills 
are so obscurely and inadequately drawn as to suggest that 
they were designed to make business for lawyers, and the 
state officials trained in this faculty are worse and worse. 

In medicine, lecture attendance is very diligent and the 
professors are mostly excellent. But the material of medical 
study is now so vast that, not only philosophical and even 
general scientific training in the biological branches doctors 
should most know, but worst of all, the history of their own 
professions are neglected. The lack of all but technical and 
special training in the medical profession is the danger of 
half-culture. In philology too, there are now few but epigoni 
left, especially in South Germany. Excessive detail and 
specialization have caused both scientific and pedagogic im- 
potence, destroyed all general views and with them all interest 
in antiquity. 

The first remedy for these evils, and of course first for 
the degradation of judges, is a quadriennium instead of a 
triennium of study, and that, as Gneist advocated, the first 
part of the course should be general, and end with a mid-ex- 
amination, such as has borne such excellent fruit in medi- 
cine. This would check the spreeing so univeral in the first 
years of the law-courses. Two failures to pass should ex- 
clude from the profession. The course should be sifted and 
reconstructed by a commission. From the medical propa- 
deutic should be dropped most philological work. The facul- 
ties used to appoint, but now only nominate, instructors; and 
often, especially with jurists, the government has the initiative. 
Family, friendship, discipleship and other bad motives quite 
commonly prevent the choice of the best man. This has re- 
duced the once strong faculties to insignificance, and nepotism 
degrades many professors, whose office should be as free 
from all suspicion of partiality as that of a judge. Lectures 
are dull, and can only be made to take a strong hold on the 
interest of students by more general culture on the part of the 
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professor. All docents should have passed the state exam- 
ination. Toimprove the standing of the doctor’s degree more 
stress must be laid on the thesis and its scientific quality. 
Wealth and much society tend to lessen every professor’s in- 
terest in his work. Professors should not be paid by students 
at all, but all instruction should be free, as now in Athens and 
many other universities. Professors should not, like singers 
and dancers, go where and do what brings most pay. Sala- 
ries should be scaled from the lowest up, according to the 
means of the universities. 


Plus Ultra, Zur Universitats-Frage. E. Haupt, Halle, 
1887, pp. 62. 


The universities are the palladium of the German nation, 
the glory of which cannot be too highly praised in abstract, 
however defective they may be in the concrete. On one side 
every university should be a sort of academy, whose province 
is the culture of pure science, or true idealism as distinct 
from utility. Far more than now it should focus its energies 
to the pursuit of pure science with little regard for its appli- 
cations. Thus they will do far more for the practical appli- 
cations themselves than if these were directly sought. The 
age when Germans were idealogues is happily past, but the 
opposite extreme of rushing directly to the useful is far 
worse, degrades"professions to trades, and will destroy the 
free and independent position of professors. Aristotle rightly 
said it is the sign of a great mind not to ask after the merely 
useful. To get the mere raw material of knowledge, univer- 
sities are not needed. Science is the working over and up of 
this material. New questions and problems are as important 
as new knowledge. ‘The scientific style, form, method is the 
man. This varies greatly in different fields, but is not a mere 
encyclopedic compend of facts, which belong to repetitories 
or conservatories. Seminaries, on the other hand, can admit 
but very few students and hence are the heart of the university. 
Hospitants should be secluded and each member be taught 
by individual care how to work independently and to form 
independent judgments, and thus be placed forever beyond 
mere shablone and tradition and routine and dilettanteism. 
To make these few elite and to bring them to fullest and most 
peculiar individuality is thus the function of the university. 
But it must show the whole field of mental interests beyond 
individuality. No vocation has more vacations and idleness. 
More and more of the academic year is given up to vaca- 
tions. Academic freedom should not prevent the semesters 
from beginning and closing at the appointed time. Testi- 
monials are too easily and unconscientiously given. Stipend 
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examinations are too lax. The freedom of students has too 
little guidance. Pro-seminaries, that apply seminary methods 
to low grades and larger numbers, would help. A good 
seminary is a sort of family or corporation sacredly keeping 
alive the traditions of good work. Testimonials of its mem- 
bers can say and mean something. Alas for a graduate who 
has not both the method and the love of work. The moral 
danger of universities lies not in the amount but in the kind 
of dissipation. The student might stand to his profession in 
the same subordination as a clerk to his chief. 


Les Réformes les plus Récentes, etc., F. STOERK, Rev. Int. de 

L’ Enseignement, Mai 15, 1891. 

This is an account of recent Prussian reforms in legal edu- 
cation. Education is an infinite subject because both nature 
and mind are inexhaustible. The unity and centralization of 
the French educational system implies a settled uniformatized 
body of knowledge. German professors of law have steadily 
grown dry till they have becomeonly echos. This is admitted 
even there with a unanimity rare in Germany. The recent 
history of courts and legal processes, as well as of parlia- 
mentary legislation, is a sad commentary on the state of legal 
training which had become intolerable. In the face of the 
growing duties imposed on lawyers, and the rapidly advancing 
technique made necessary by modern business, Prussia has 
pursued a laissez faire policy, in this respect the exact oppo- 
site of her policy in other educational fields. Besides prolong- 
ing legal studies from three to four years, it is proposed to 
prescribe parts of the course and enforce attendance. More 
who elect law do so from other motives than predelection 
than is the case with other professions. Here academic free- 
dom has degenerated nearest to having large rights with no cor- 
responding duties. Such considerations prompted the Prus- 
sian Cultus-minister, M. Gossler, to decree (June 2, 1890), 
that professors should refuse leaving-certificates to students 
remiss in attendance on lectures; and for seminaries and prac- 
tical exercises they might give, when requested and invited, 
explicit testimonials of assiduity. Candidates must write with 
their own hand their curriculum vitae, an attestation of having 
served one year as voluntary soldier, state in what courses 
in the university they took particular interest, and must submit 
one or more of their seminary papers. The written part of the 
examination consists of a thesis on a subject chosen practi- 
cally in accordance with the taste of the candidate, and for 
the composition of which six weeks are allowed. These 
State examinations were made public, and two of the students’ 
instructors are given a place on the board of four members 
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beside the jurists. Since April 1, 1891, Prussia is divided 
into examination districts, each attached to an university. Stu- 
dents choosetheir districts (and therefore examining boards), 
freely, but must pass the last semester where they are to be 
examined. Thus liberty of migration from one university to 
another, which jurists had come to abuse, was restricted. 
Smaller universities are made more equal to the larger, to 
check the dangerous tendency to centralization ; and ‘‘half- 
studies,’’ it is thought, are thus broken up. 


III.—ENGLAND. 
The Albert University. 

The speedy completion of the new Albert University in 
London seems now assured. London and Constantinople 
alone, we are told, of all European capitals, have no teaching 
university. Not only the University of London, but the old 
and powerful Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, the Council 
of Legal Education, and the Incorporated Law Societies—all 
examine but do not teach. The entire separation of teaching 
and examination is said to be bad, in tending to deprive edu- 
cation of its power of transforming the mind under the influ- 
ence of great teachers. London, it is said, was the best place 
to get practical knowledge in law and medicine, but the de- 
grees of the above bodies required the hardest examinations. 
The want of co-ordination between teaching bodies and the 
University of London was growing, and was causing both 
students and instructors to gravitate away from London. The 
new draft charter of the Albert University proposes a feder- 
ation between the University and King’s colleges, both of which 
have a fully equipped teaching staff, and ten of the leading 
hospitals and medical schools of London. These have already 
consented to become schools or colleges in the new univer- 
sity. The University of London objects to the power to ex- 
amine and give degrees to those who have not passed ai// their 
time at the new institution, protesting against the principle of 
reciprocity of residence for half the course, although the 
sphere of the latter is limited to a radius of 15 miles from the 
Somerset House, while the University of London can examine 
students from the entire kingdom. The College of Physicians 
and Surgeons objects that as it has controlled medical edu- 
cation to a large extent for three centuries, correcting even 
the defects of the universities, it should control the medical 
faculty, and will not recognize the power given to the hospi- 
tals and schools. All federating bodies and the faculties, or 
boards of studies, are represented in the council of 40, which 
controls all. Although 16 members of this council are teach- 
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ers, it is probable that but little actual teaching will be done 
at any central location just yet. Certificates of proficiency are 
to be granted to Extension students. The door is left open 
not only to any of the hesitating bodies to come in, and take 
seats in the Council, but the four Inns of Court can comein and 
establish a law faculty. Other hospitals may join, ete. This 
ought to become in time one of the largest universities in the 
world. The 41 London hospitals are so scattered that they 
can never make their wealth of material so accessible to stu- 
dents as does the massing system of Vienna, or even Paris 
and Berlin. Besides there is, so far, no provision for recon- 
struction and new chairs, nor any enlargement of the philosoph- 
ical faculties. The entire scheme is on a much less elevated 
plane, and has no trace of the scientific ardor which has 
animated the policy of higher education in France for the last 
15 years, culminating in the new bill constituting true univer- 
sities there. It is rather a repetition with important modifi- 
cations of the general scheme of affiliation rather than federa- 
tion which is represented in the Victoria University. 


Das Universitdtsstudium, und die Ausbildung der Juristen 
in England. Dr. B. F. AScHroT, Hamburg. 


The Reformation affected English university life less than 
on the continent. After the monks lost control of the uni- 
versities the latter became independent, self-managed cor- 
porations, and were given seats in parliament. As higher 
official stations depend on party, politics is not a profession 
with assured careers, and for which laborious preparation 
can be made as for other callings. Theologians had their 
seminaries, doctors their hospitals, and jurists their inns, so 
that only general culture was attempted at the universities, 
and there was no division of faculties. Law entered the uni- 
versity with Blackstone, who was its first professor, on the 
Biner foundation (1756.) Before, only Roman and canon law 
had been taught there. Those servifors among the students 
who had passed good examinations were given scholarships, 
were called exhibitioners and ranked with the gentlemen 
commoners. In and after the 18th century the universities 
deteriorated. Durham (1872) which is theological,—London 
and Victoria Universities, which have neither teachers nor 
students, but are examining boards, receiving all without 
reference to where or when their knowledge was acquired, 
University College (1828, a stock company, unconfessional) , 
King’s College (1831) its conservative counterpart, both im- 
parting general as opposed to professional knowledge, Owen’s 
College (1851, scientific), colleges in Leeds, Birmingham, 
Nottingham, Liverpool and elsewhere,—all these have ex- 
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tended university privileges to the poorer classes. The 
reforms of the commission were great. Oxford, which had 
307,000 pounds yearly income, contributed to a common uni- 
versity fund enough to establish 48 university professors, 
and Cambridge with 264,000 pounds income founded 37 of 
these professorships. The 21 colleges of Oxford elect six 
members of a common or hebdominal council, and the 17 col- 
leges of Cambridge elect four. These must be heads of col- 
leges, and the professors elect an equal number of members 
from their own number, and all members of the university 
who have a degree and draw pay elect an equal number. 
This broke the all-dominating influence of heads of colleges. 
The law of 1854 opened Oxford to all confessions. The law 
of 1856 did the same for Cambridge. In 1871, every univer- 
sity position was made independent of religious tests. Non- 
conformist students need not attend religious services, and 
may be examined in philosophy or a Greek author in place 
of religion. In 1858, the law that compelled every student 
to belong to a college or hall was repealed. Yet in 1889 out 
of 3,000 students at Oxford but 370 were unattached. The 
colleges of both universities give 50,000 pounds per year as 
examination prizes. For the honor of these the wealthy 
often compete. Fellowships yielded 101,000 pounds in Ox- 
ford, and 103,000 pounds in Cambridge. The reforms abol- 
ished life fellowships, and divided them into two classes, 
official and ordinary. The latter cannot be given for more 
than seven years, and yield 200 pounds. The holder can 
marry or not and can reside where he will. The official 
fellows are tutors, lecturers, librarians, etc., and can double 
their regular income (200 pounds) by these services. Only a 
small and fixed per cent. of them can marry. Soon after 
admission the student who is not from one of the great sec- 
ondary schools is tested (responsions in Oxford and previous 
examination in Cambridge) by a standard not much above 
the Unter-prima in Germany. The student must then elect 
between the freer pass course and the higher, more specialized 
honor courses. About equal numbers choose each. The 
tutor then tells the student what to read, what courses to fol- 
low, ete. The practice of attending the best courses in other 
colleges is growing and beneficent. The course is three 
years. Each year is divided into four terms at Oxford and 
three in Cambridge. One, or one and one-half years after 
the first examination, the second (first public at Oxford, gen- 
eral at Cambridge), and at the close a third (second public at 
Oxford, special at Cambridge) examination occurs. At these 
the requirements for pass and honor men are increasingly 
different. The relation of the universities with politics are 
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close. Three-fourths of the members of parliament are from 
Oxford (conservative) or Cambridge (liberal), and in the 
students’ debating clubs parliamentary usages are observed 
and political questions discussed. 

When at the beginning of the 13th century judges by pro- 
fession arose in England, common or English law had to be 
taught. These teachers were so sought that soon the four 
hotels or inns (Inner and Middle Temple, Lincoln’s and 
Gray’s inn) were built. Each has lecture rooms, library and 
chapel, and is an independent corporation. Students here 
correspond to scholar at the university, and barrister (or ad- 
vocate) to fellow. In the dining-hall, behind a bar, sit the 
judges on their benches (benchers). Before the bar, called 
to it, stand barristers who have studied eight years. The 
solicitors see clients and prepare briefs. The lectures and 
disputations gradually ceased, and legal education became 
so narrowly technical as to have little value, and students 
and benchers and judges only met at the commons table. In 
1851, the four inns united in the council of legal education, 
composed of 20 benchers, and many reforms have been 
effected. All candidates must pay fees very heavy even for 
England. Only the few who do-not come from one of the 
great foundation schools or an university are examined for 
admission. Three years’ study is required; and six, or if the 
student is also attending on university, three weekly meals at 
the inn are required. The first examination is at the end of 
a year and is only on Roman law. The second covers com- 
mon law and equity and the philosophy of law. For the 
latter five professorships are established, but their lectures 
are not obligatory. Students who have acquired a degree in 
law are excused from the first and from some subjects in the 
second examination. For graduates six months’ residence 
usually completes the second examination. Many students 
come down to meals during their university course, and take 
their scientific legal training only at the university. Practi- 
cal training is usual, but not required. The more common 
practical course lasts three years. First, the student goes to 
a young barrister, who for a high fee can give him much 
personal time, then to a large office, and finally to a special- 
ist. This ‘‘reading in chambers’’ is so expensive as to make 
the legal profession exclusive, for Inns and Council together 
give but 3,050 pounds in prizes. It has been proposed to 
require 300 pounds annual income of all candidates for the 
bar. In Germany, the author tells us, most lectures on law 
are an anachronism; and instead of prolonging the time of 
students at the universities, or increasing the frequency of 
examinations or recording attendance, he proposes better lec- 
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tures, coaching tutors who shall have entire charge of the 
student for one year to fit him for reformed lecturers, and 
seminaries without examination, where promotion depends 
on the judgment of the seminary director. Excellence in 
one thing is a better criterion of mental power than medi- 
ocrity in two. Three per cent. of the 6,455 German jurists 
should also be detailed to watch and individually direct the 
student. Thus legal theory and practice could be more fruit- 
fully joined. 


Like Le Progrés Medical, the Lancet. of London has 
an occasional number, commonly in the early autumn, 
devoted chiefly to medical education. The last student 
number of the Lancet is of unusual interest. Its opening 
article exhorts each student to examine very carefully 
the various medical schools and universities before selecting 
which shall examine him. From its many articles we note 
the following items: The General Council has decided that 
all students not registered before 1892 must take after regis- 
tration a five years’ course before they can practice. The 
first part of the course is to include biology, chemistry, anat- 
omy, physiology, and the last part is devoted to hospitals and 
specialties. There must be four examinations during the 
course of study. A student who fails to pass may be ex- 
empted from a second examination on all subjects where his 
marks are over 60, the pass being 50. Pharmacy, psycholo- 
gical medicine, both so rapidly growing, and the examina- 
tions now required of all foreign doctors in most European 
countries, are dwelt upon at length. At Oxford, the degree 
of B. M. is given after an examination, (following that for 
B. A. or M. A.), in the pure sciences that underlie med- 
icine and a few practical subjects, and D. M. is given after 
three years’ practice and athesis. A diplomain public health 
is given for sanitary law, engineering, hygiene and vital sta- 
tistics. In Cambridge there are three examinations for M. B.: 
1. Chemistry, physics, biology. 2. Human anatomy, physiol- 
ogy and pharmacology. 3. Practical chemical subjects. The 
degree of M. D. may be taken three years after M. B. and 
that of M. C. two years after B.C. At the University of 
London there is an intermediate examination two years after 
the preliminary, and for M. B. the student must have passed 
at least four years at an institution recognized by the univer- 
sity. The examinations of the Royal College of Physicians 
and Surgeons do not require biology or zodlogy at all, and 
require anatomy and physiology to be passed together. Every 
candidate for finals must be registered 45 months beforehand. 
Five of the 41 London hospitals have residential colleges 
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attached, and Mr. Thomas Cooke’s school of anatomy, physi- 
ology and surgery is well equipped and ‘‘recognized’’ for fit- 
ting for higher medical examinations. There are seven Scotch, 
six Irish schools of medicine, and eight provincial English 
schools. There are about 225 medical scholarships attached 
to the medical schools and hospitals in England. These are 
mostly given after competitive examinations. More than half 
specify subjects which are about as often purely scientific as 
classical. The steady growth of chemical science is recorded 
wherever this department has been established. Four years 
of study for medical degrees are now required at most British 
universities, and five at Cambridge. Nine of the hospitals in 
London now unite their forces to give post-graduate courses 
for practitioners. 


IV.—UNITED STATES. 


The Origin of the National Scientific and Educational Insti- 
tutions of the United States, by DR. G. BROWN GOODE. 
1890. pp. 112. 

Early in the 17th century Boyle, Bishop Wilkins and others 
proposed to leave England and establish a society for pro- 
moting knowledge in Connecticut. Such men were too valu- 
able to lose, and Charles II established the Royal Society of 
London in 1661 and retained them. For more than a century 
there was a central national association, of which most emi- 
nent American men of science were members. The first per- 
manent one in this country was the American Philosophical 
Society, 1769. Washington and Adams believed that scientific 
institutions are the best lasting protection of a popular gov- 
ernment. The American Academy, 1780, due to John Adams, 
was to cultivate ‘‘good humor’’ as well as science, was after 
the French, as the Philosophical society was after the English 
model, and has not injured Harvard College, as was feared. 
Quesnay’s scheme for an Academy of the United States of 
America, at Richmond, 1788, had many indorsers, and even 
a building and one professor, but miscarried because it was 
fit only for a great metropolis, but might have been a French 
stronghold, comparable to the influence of the Jesuits in Can- 
ada. When Washington became president 100 years ago, he, 
Jefferson, Franklin and Adams were members of the philo- 
sophical society, and were profoundly impressed with the ne- 
cessity of diffusing knowledge. Besides the two societies above 
there were then only Bertram’s Botanic Garden, Rittenhouse’s 
private Observatory and Peale’s Natural History Museum. 
Many leaders felt that the new republic could not succeed 
without a federal university, which to some seemed both 
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naturally to precede, and to be more important than a general 
school system. The university ideals of that day were pro- 
foundly academic, and embraced expeditions, research, 
memoirs and international features, but they were also utili- 
tarian and practical, and thus vague and contradictory. 
Much of these general ideas was realized in special institu- 
tions. The patent office dates back to 1790. The best and 
ablest men carefully scrutinized each point of the earliest pat- 
ents, and among many applications but three were patented 
the first year. Thomas Jefferson, later, in 1793, feared it 
favored monopoly and was un-republican. The building of 
1812 and its valuable records was destroyed in 1836, the 
year in which most of the present methods were adopted. Its 
company of experts is now among the best in the world. 
As vice-president, Jefferson made original contributions to 
science in a fossil quadruped, and later he made collections 
of bones in the White House, for which even W. C. Bryant 
criticized him severely. (See his poem ‘‘The Embargo.’’) 
One plan,(1788,) was for a central and higher university which 
should fit graduates of state institutions for public life. It 
was to be so national that ‘‘even modern English books should 
cease to be the models of style in the United States. The 
present is the age of simplicity in writing in America. The 
turgid style of Johnson, the purple glare of Gibbon and the 
studied and thickset metaphors of Junius are equally un- 
natural, and should not be admitted into our country.’’ The 
degrees at the new university should receive a new name, and 
the studies should be modern and not antiquarian. ‘‘Then 
will begin the golden age of the United States.’’ Without 
it Union will be a rope of sand. Barlow’s plan, (1806,) resem- 
bled the House of Solomon in Bacon’s new Atlantis, and was 
also to be at Washington. The patent office might be under 
a professor and the chancellor might grant patents. It should 
print school books, expose adulteration and impostures, 
direct traveling missions, control a literary fund for poor 
authors and their families, and include all fine and useful 
arts. Political research ought to be its chief function—just 
the class Napoleon abolished in the French Institute. It 
should open the vast ranges of mineralogy and botany await- 
ing exploration here. Such an institution alone can save us 
from the dangers arising from our extent of territory. Preju- 
dices now dense and dangerous as a thunder cloud will slowly 
become as tenuous as the tail of acomet. The Columbian 
Institute and college, (1819-21,) were actually organized and 
given $25,000 by Congress in 1832. The Coast Survey really 
originated in the act of 1807, began in 1816, and was re-or- 
ganized in 1832. The history of the Smithsonian, Meteorolog- 
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ical Bureau, 1871, Bureau of Weights and Measures, 1815, 
Observatory, 1842, Botanic Garden, 1852, Geological society, 
1819 and 1840, and later the Survey, 1879, and National 
Academy, 1863, are briefly sketched, while expeditions both to 
explore the unknown west and to other points have been organ- 
ized. The establishment of each of the above departments 
has been the fruit of patient work. Congress has always been 
conservative and has never made a large appropriation for 
any new and untried scientific scheme—as other governments 
so often do. The Morrill (1862) and Hatch (1887) bills distrib- 
ute large values so widely that comparatively little organ- 
ized work has been done. The ‘‘scientific Renaissance that 
originated in 1859 with Darwin’s origin of species,’’ has been 
instrumental in producing many scientific societies, yet 14 
states and territories have no scientific societies of any 
sort. Much space is devoted to the Department of Agricul- 
ture. A government that has appropriated 150,000,000 acres 
of land for scientific education is at least in advance of the 
best European governments, which, although they had sa- 
vants, did not know the value of science, as did the Greeks 
and Arabs. We have now 46 agricultural experiment sta- 
tions, employing 400 men. Our scientific publications are 
often commended elsewhere. Agriculture (1862) has a good 
staff of botanists and chemists. The migrations of fishes are 
studied with excellent facilities, and many hope for much aid 
to science from the Farmers’ alliance movement. The Army 
and Medical Museum (1862), the Bureau of Education (1867), 
Fish Commission (1870), Bureau of Ethnology (1879), show 
that the attitude of our government is becoming more and 
more in harmony with the views of its founders, and sees in 
the words of Washington, that ‘‘in proportion as the structure 
of a government gives force to public opinion it is essential 
that public opinion should be enlightened.’’ Nearly all our 
States have historical societies, but only 12 have academies 
of science. With six exceptions, every State has had a State 
college of its own within 20 years of its admission. 


Reports of the Regents of the Smithsonian Institution for 
1888-9. 

These two volumes were issued together late last spring, 
and are important as the first Reports of Secretary Langley. 
In the first volume the secretary says in substance that the 
care of the Museum and the Bureau of Ethnology is enough 
for an institution devoted to the advancement of pure science, 
and that its superintendence of the Fish Commission, with its 
utilitarian interests, and still more so of other government 
departments, would be a mistake. The Smithsonian income 
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is growing less with the decreasing interest of money, and 
should be enlarged. Besides the income of over $40,000 from 
its fund, $200,000 to $300,000 more are appropriated by the 
government each year to be spent under the direction of the 
secretary. Nearly $200,000 per year is spent on the museum, 
of which the secretary wishes to be released. In passing from 
Professor Baird to Professor Langley it was desirable that 
physical work should share the prominence formerly accorded 
to biological. A new astro-physical building is desired. So 
many other channels of publication are now open that the 
number of original memoirs offered the Smithsonian for pub- 
lication has steadily decreased. The appendix, giving an ac- 
count of the state of science, has become so expensive that it is 
suggested that Congress assnme the expense and devote the 
space to science and its practical applications. All reports 
of the ‘‘progress of science’’ during a year must be slow, hard 
and late, and the memoirs are few and are now used mostly 
for exchange and sale. The exchange system, which the gov- 
ernment has also utilized, is a burden, requiring new and 
greatly enlarged lists, etc. About 250,000 volumes of great 
value were thus accumulated, and in 1865 given to the library 
of Congress. A plan for a zoological park is presented. 
Among the many reports of scientific progress for the past 
year none are better then those of Prof. Abbe on dynamic 
meteorology, and of Dr. Scaife on geographical latitude. 

In the general appendix of the last volume, which consti- 
tutes the body of the book, in place of the usual surveys of 
progress, select and important articles are printed. These 
begin rather unfortunately with a brief epitome in about fifty 
pages of the magnificent volume of the Cultus minister of 
Prussia on the scientific institutions of Berlin, (p.342) a volume 
which hardly lends itself to abridgement, especially without 
any of its many cuts, and which should be digested, if at all, 
in connection with its companion volume, still larger, of uni- 
versity statutes, which is not mentioned. 


Geographical and Geological Surveys, by J. D. WHITNEY. 
Cambridge, 1875; pp. 96. 


These papers by one of the very foremost contemporary 
geologists, who has had a long experience with government 
work, are still of the highest significance and value. 

I. Geographical. European nations are vying with each 
other in expeditions to explore the unknown parts of the 
globe. Far more important, but far less known, are the great 
topographical surveys, where accuracy and minuteness in 
maps are the ends. The most accurate map is a model of 
clay, reproduced in plaster or of superposed card-boards. 
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Where there are high mountains this is especially valuable. 
These are expensive and not portable, but can be photo- 
graphed by oblique light. Maps vary in size from one hun- 
dred millionth in the school-boy’s map to one thousandth, 
the scale of the ordnance map of London, which shows the 
size and form of every house and lot. Belgium e. g. again, 
where the population is nearly uniformly distributed, needs 
far less variety of scale than our country or Sweden. Thus 
with the scale the amount of information and detail exhibited 
vary. The vertical element may be represented by hashures, 
the direction of which shows the direction water would flow, 
or by longer lines the thickness of which shows the angle of 
the slope, or, now that business needs for maps have sur- 
passed the needs of war, by contour lines, which fall nearer 
together as the slope is steeper. The datum is usually sea 
level at low or at meantide. Far more laborious is the sur- 
vey. Two base lines, one 5.4 and one 8.7 miles long and 208 
miles apart were so accurately measured by our coast survey 
that the error was less than four inches. The angles too must 
be accurate, and primary triangles have sides often of 50 to 
100 miles long. This is very laborious, very expensive, and 
requires the best instruments. Secondary and testing trian- 
gulation does not need to be so accurate. These points are 
fixed, to which all is referred. After a good aecount of sur- 
veys in the European States, an interesting history of the 
early explorations and surveys of our own western territory 
is given, with special attention to the epoch making explora- 
tions of Fremont. Then the rush westward at the outbreak 
of the Californian gold excitement, the western railroad sur- 
veys, those of the engineers’ Bureau and the land office, the 
coast survey, the 90th parallel, etc., are described in a way 
which shows wasteful duplication and in one case triplication 
of work by the government, grave inaccuracy, non-publication 
of surveys made at great cost, errors of probably miles in even 
State boundaries. Bonneville’s admirable private expedition, 
that was prdbably not known by Fremont, who redis- 
covered the same region, the probable cannibalism of the 
last Fremont expedition, the wretched work on the boundary 
line between California and Nevada, the failure to publish 
the Reports of Macomb, and that of Warren (1857), the 
chronic difficulty with longitude, especially in the hands of 
the incompetent, the sudden arrest of surveys like that of Cal- 
ifornia in 1874 by the Legislature, the designation of the barren 
Northwestern reglon as a continental wheat garden, the state- 
ment of the land office that its careless guide meridians are 
run as exactly as human skill can effect and attain, the lack of 
any even passable maps of the Appalachian region, etc., are 
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samples in striking contrast with the excellent work of the 
coast survey. 

II. Geological. Here especially the body of facts is so large 
that an individual can hardly handle them. Save astronomy, 
governments aid science but little save where practical results 
are probable. They aid it often fitfully, as England, e. g., 
after years of indifference awoke to the need of Arctic explor- 
ation. The transit of Venus and eclipses are subjects that 
have gained a strange traditional favor among governments. 
The history of government geology in Europe shows great 
wisdom, and so wise work has been done because the State 
there long had sovereign right to all metals below the surface. 
Since the great excitements and reckless expenditure connected 
with sudden discoveries of mineral wealth, European States 
explore and survey to prevent this vast waste. The mining 
corps of France, 1781, was followed by the school of mines. 
Graduates of the polytechnic school enter there and are after- 
wards appointed in government mining service in the order 
of rank at final examinations. The government also publishes 
a mining journal, and controls all underground mines as dis- 
tinct from surface work, quarries, etc. Only in 1840 was the 
great English map published, six feet square, and with 1,113 
different symbols. So in Germany property in minerals is 
distinct from that of the soil. Here borings, in one place 
4,300 feet, have given a great impetus to geological studies. 
England has a museum and mining schools. In this country 
miners could not be controlled and almost nothing was done 
till the remarkable laws of 1866 and 1872. All lands were 
free and local rules and customs were enforced so far as not 
illegal. ‘‘Square claims,’’ limited by vertical sections, were 
enforced, etc. So little control is there that the Report of the 
Commissioner of Mining in 1870, and the census of that year, 
placed the national gold and silver products, one at 61 and 
one at 26 million dollars. The national mining school, often 
proposed, would be bad. Studies in geology and mineralogy 
here have followed the mining booms. Our Legislators have 
been entirely unable to grapple with these vast problems. 
There has been duplication and vast waste, yet the govern- 
ment has had not a few very able and efficient men, and has 
done some superb work; e. g. the volume devoted to the Com- 
stock lode. Science in general was in a low state, and States felt 
that their surveys were to be done once for all, instead of 
never bringing this work to a close. Before geological explor- 
ation can have value there must be an exact and fixed frame 
work in the shape of a topographical map, or all is a tentative 
reconnoissance. Our mining future will be that of Mexico 
and the once rich South American states if better work is not 
4 
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done. Massachusetts least needs a very extensive geological 
survey, but, as throughout New England, the surface is so 
broken and the rocks so edgeways, that a thorough survey 
would be of great expense. The State should endow a chair 
of economic geology in a first class college. Todo any great 
work of science will require the very highest intelligence, 
and it will be long before the average voter will be educated 
up to it. What is the practical value of all these surveys so 
far? Have they prevented the vast waste, as great perhaps 
as in agriculture? Could we not have a mining school for 
our legislators ? 


Reports of the United States Civil Service Commission. 


These Reports are of great and growing value to all those 
who take an intelligent interest in education. The scope and 
purpose of this reform have been so often and widely misun- 
derstood and even wilfully misrepresented, and it has been 
invoked to compass objects in no way related to it, and its 
classifications and rules are so complicated yet so carefully 
and laboriously wrought out, that their study cannot be too 
strongly urged upon students of pedagogic problems and insti- 
tutions, who will find the fullest exposition in the fourth re- 
port printed in 1888 in 731 pages. The problems of holding 
examinations at convenient points in all states and some of the 
territories, of apportionment of appointments in such a way as 
to satisfy all localities, of uniformatizing standards of eligibil- 
ity in all States, and even of centralization and therefore of 
uniformatizing the reading and marking of examination papers 
have all made commendable progress. In preparing the 
thousands of examination questions the commission has been 
disposed to insist more and more upon tests of just the ca- 
pacity to do the duties of the position which the applicant 
seeks. A letter carrier, e. g., receives two-thirds his marks 
upon the knowledge he displays of the streets, prominent 
buildings, etc., of his city and his skill and quickness in 
reading addresses, and nothing not at least of subordinate 
importance for his practical work is admitted. The commis- 
sion has even tentatively dropped all questions in geography 
and history from the examinations held for clerks, copyists and 
letter carriers, places which include the great bulk of all the 
posts to be filled. During the year ending June 30, 1890, 
5,415 appointments were made from 13,947 who passed civil 
service examinations that were so severe that 9,047 others 
who tried to pass failed. The classified civil services now con- 
tain over 30,000 government employees. Recruits from the 
unclassified service not protected by the civil service rules are 
about seven-fold those from the classified postal service. 
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The department service at Washington is best controlled and 
that of custom houses least. Although the appointing 
power can reject two-fifths of those highest on the list, those 
appointed have been largely of different political faith from the 
party in power. The State quotas are now nearly even; the 
eligible registers are not crowded so that there are enough to 
supply average vacancies for but few months in advance. 
The commission here wants its own board, with outside 
or local boards responsible to it, and an all-controlling board 
of 20 examiners at Washington. It wants to control all 
post offices with 25 employees or more, instead of those with 
50 as now. It wants outsiders as well as office holders 
forbidden to solicit political assessments; more money for 
travelling expenses ; objects to entrance to its places by trans- 
fer from places not covered by its tests, and believes its 
merit system the only truly unaristocratic one; reiterates its 
faith in the six months probationary test, although but about 
one in fifty is dismissed at its close, and believes in holding 
high standards for higher technical positions. The average 
age of its applicants is 28 years. 

Dropping the tests for geography and history almost takes 
out the heart of the reform, for these are about the only 
subjects that could be called liberal, and the only ones that 
give our civil services even a rudimentary analogy with 
European systems which are so efficient in securing the best 
ability for the services of the government. 


Cuts of nearly 400 American College and University Build- 
ings, mostly taken from catalogues and circulars, lie before 
me. The collection does not embrace many buildings of the few 
dozen largest institutions, save in the case of the catholics, 
whose buildings are more invariably represented in their cata- 
logues, and are commonly dignified, often large and imposing, 
and in no case mean. In my somewhat random collection are 
14 buildings that are both recent and tasteful. First in impor- 
tance and usually in time comes the central or main building, 
often large and several storied, containing class rooms, library, 
laboratories and in some cases dormitories. The next most in- 
evitable building is the dormitory. These two often constitute 
all the architectural possessions of the college or university. 
Whatever may be said of the main building the dormitories 
are often constructed without comfort or regard to the ru- 
diments of hygiene, and with very insufficient air and light, 
and are badly heated. A chapel and an observatory are next 
most frequent, the former of course far larger and more ex- 
pensive, the latter favored because of the supposed relig- 
ious tendency of astronomy. Next comes a ‘‘Science Hall,’’ 
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where the more common sciences are taught with illustrative 
apparatus on which the students are sometimes permitted to 
practice, and in a number of cases they are photographed in 
the act for the catalogue. Next comes a library and industrial 
or'technical building. These superficial statistics probably 
represent also the average history of development of many of 
our smaller colleges. The latest stage of evolution is prob- 
ably represented by a separate building for each of the lead- 
ing sciences, a gymnasium, perhaps a museum building. 
Very few indeed of our institutions have even entered upon 
this stage of differentation, and even they are all, without 
exception, far behind the differentation of the medical build- 
ings now so common in Germany, where we often find one 
each for gynaecology, ophthalmology, pharmacology, anatomy, 
pathology, physiology, surgery and sometimes still others. 
German Universities provide residences for heads of depart- 
ments in their buildings, as well as for assistants and ser- 
vants, but never in any department for students. We con- 
versely commonly provide dormitories for students but almost 
never for instructors. In but three cases of my 400 Amer- 
ican buildings is any ground plan given, but only the eleva- 
tions, the latter represent only the outside appearance, and 
the former the usefulness and healthfulness of the building. 
Here again our custom is the converse of the Germans, who in 
illustrations of new buildings lay all the stress upon the ground 
plan. How many of our smaller colleges would venture to 
print the ground plan of their dormitories? Most of our 
buildings for higher education have been built with little 
study or knowledge of what had been done, or what experience 
had proven good or bad elsewhere, while in Prussia, the 
minister states, that every new construction is preceded by a 
very careful study of all that could be gathered everywhere 
on the subject, and there is a well developed tradition in each 
department and journals and expert architects. Probably all 
the buildings together of any one of our largest Universities 
would not equal in cost that of either the new polytechnic 
building in Charlottenburg near Berlin, or the new main 
building of the Vienna University or the new Sorbonne, 
which was between three and four million of dollars each, 
although labor is cheaper than in this country. We have no 
reason however to be discouraged, because we have not the 
vast resources of the State behind our higher institutions of 
learning. Not only has some of the best work been done in 
small and mean quarters, but many of the wisest friends of 
learning look with great apprehension towards the future 
effect upon science of the present extraordinary era of uni- 
versity architecture in so many of the countries of Europe. 
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We have made great progress since the epochal year of mod- 
ern education, 1870, and the prospect of greater progress 
never seemed brighter. 


V.—MISCELLANEOUS. 


Die Reform der Russischen Universitaten. Leipzig, 1886. 
pp. 246. 

This anonymous book is written to explain the law of Au- 
gust, 1884, reconstructing the Russian universities, which the 
professors thought robbed them of much of their freedom. 
Plato said that people who receive too great or sudden free- 
dom accuse the government that gave the freedom. So here, 
those who were lately serfs were given trial by jury, which 
they used as a sovereign right of pardon, and the university 
laws of 1835 and 1862-3 were passed. Extreme liberals said 
that the university laws must break all historic continuity and 
become only a place for public lectures, which all may attend. 
They deduced that the function of the educated classes is to 
give their learning to the masses ; that the ministry of edu- 
eation was an optical delusion ; that its sole function should 
be to provide places for lectures, libraries, museums, etc., 
collect fees, pay professors who should make and enforce 
laws and do all the rest. The growing indifference of pro- 
fessors and decay of universities was ascribed to lack of 
autonomy. Unripe ideas and scientific stagnation and indiffer- 
ence of society to science increased. Faculties grew self- 
complacent. Student disorders—always inversely as intel- 
lectual activity—abounded. All the freedom of German 
universities was demanded. On the other hand, since 
1870, Russian antipathy for German patterns has increased, 
and even in Germany a disposition to set bounds to academic 
freedom in some directions has been marked. When the need 
of radical reform was clearly seen, Tolstoi, the minister of 
education, began with the utmost caution, by asking each uni- 
versity what items of the law of 1863 needed reform, specify- 
ing that it was his desire to advance science by the most 
effective way. Most replies from professors pleaded for more 
pay, more pensions, more instructors, more fellowships, and 
other minor changes; were proposed. Tolstoi could not 
assuage the bitterness of radical reforms by better pay, like 
his predecessors, for there were no available funds. Student 
outbreaks increased and became more political. These were 
due to light spirits, to the recent emancipation of the next 
lower classes, to the fever of reformation inherited from the pre- 
ceding generation, and to the decline of religious training, to 
the decay of external or elevating elements in recent national 
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literature, the prevalence of satire and the flippancy of soci- 
ety—which the late classical revival might have improved 
had it not gone to seed in syntax. Everything is dead, or at 
least sleeps, feels the Russian student, and only youth can 
arouse things to life. Easy degrees, easy going professors, 
favor the illusion that students are to save the fatherland. 
After the great student outbreaks of 1874, the Czar ordered a 
special inquiry. His committee reported for limiting the 
authority of the professors by referring to the government 
certain disciplinary and administrative matters, for a new 
mode of appointing professors, for liberty of government 
scrutiny of the character of instruction without restricting the 
liberty, for an outside examination commission for graduation, 
higher entrance examination, and for making good conduct 
a condition of enjoying university scholarships. These were 
the substance of most of the chief reforms at length passed in 
the law of 1884. Student committees to the authorities were 
forbidden as in Germany. A committee of actual visitation, 
hitherto unknown, studied all seven of the Russian universi- 
ties on the spot, including Dorpat, which had its special stat- 
utes of 1865. About 450 professors answered set questions, 
and expressed their minds freely at large before the members 
of the committee, and all was exactly written down. They 
did not visit the university of St. Petersburg lest their pres- 
ence should excite student outbreaks against them, so bitter 
was the feeling. Here the professors answered briefly, or 
opined that their response should be collective in faculty, and 
most thought the law of 1863 should not be changed. This 
matter was digested and printed in 1876 in a heavy govern- 
ment volume. The new commission sat first in 1877, held 25 
meetings, and then special committees worked out financial 
and departmental details. Youth, it was felt, needs high 
ideals and mental and moral interests, and should live in an 
institution where traditions correct and do not encourage their 
natural tendencies to error. The repose of work, and severity 
of judgment, and brightest hopes must grow. Against all re- 
form the rectors in the committee formed a solid minority of 
opposition, yet the project of the new statute was complete, 
and ready for the parliamentary council in 1880, when Tolstoi 
suddenly left the ministry. His successor issued a circular 
to the curators, saying that to make science bloom it must be 
loved by youth. If their excesses injured its dignity, and 
that of the universities, the latter under the almost unbounded 
liberty of the law of 1863 had the power and duty to correct 
the evil, especially with the moral authority which science 
gives her priests. Finally another committee conferred for 
six months, and at last by a small majority rejected the idea 
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of outside examiners and of government appointment of pro- 
fessors, but mildly approved the other chief items of the 
bill. They would give increased powers to the rectors rather 
than the State, and resolved that the laws regulating student 
life were too unknown to bring the universities into the path 
of normal progress; that university progress must be very 
slow at best, etc. The Czar, however, after very careful ad- 
visement on both sides overruled the majority and ordered the 
law enforced. 

Under the law of 1863 the curators had little to do but to in- 
spect the records of the meetings of the faculty and correct and 
inhibit whatever of their enactments were inconsistent with 
the statutes. Great authority was meanwhile claimed for the 
rector who was himself a professor. The latter, however, 
seemed to the government to sometimes lack moral authority, 
and so by the law of 1889 the curator, who resided at the 
university, and represented the crown, was given largely in- 
creased powers, became a social leader and a benefactor rather 
than a president of the university. Some would give to the 
curator such powers that he could be held responsible for the 
entire welfare of the university. He should attend all faculty 
meetings, etc. This was not carried, but he was given charge 
of all material of instruction, and made responsible for dis- 
orders, and could intervene in all special and exceptional 
matters. Again should the rector be primus inter pares and 
chosen annually from the faculties in rotation, or named fora 
long period? It was determined that he ‘‘report’’ on the 
work of individual professors, but not suggest promotions, 
and that he must look after the organization of instruction 
and discipline. In the present abnormal state of the univer- 
sities, when the professors opposed every change, it was 
finally decided against the majority of the council that the 
rector should be appointed by the Czar and the deans by the 
minister. This was done because there must be regeneration 
of faculties. Much of the instruction had become not only 
unscientific but harmful. This noelected rector could correct. 
Dean, rector, curator, were an imperial hierarchy, a court of 
appeal. Even the rector could admonish professors. Thus it 
was hoped the abnormal laxity of the universities could be 
remedied. 

In France and Germany the minister often only counter- 
signs the nominations of the faculty for new professors. In 
Germany, especially, the minister has always insisted on the 
right to go outside the nomination of the faculty. If faculties 
choose their own members there are soon realized all the dan- 
gers of a close corporation, a narrow field of view, suspicion 
of all that is new, corporative instead of scientific interests, 
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exclusiveness and sterility. By the law of 1835 a professor 
was dismissed with a small pension, but he could become a 
candidate for re-election, and if chosen could remain for five 
years, and, by the law of 1860, for one or more subsequent 
quinquennia. Now he may remain or not, as he will, the first 
five years after a quarter of a century service, and then his pen- 
sion is increased, but after that his chair is vacant, although 
he may lecture if he will. The first appointment is by the 
government, with such advice as it may seek, or with none. 
As to student discipline, the great uprising of students in 
1881 showed how inadequate was the University court. In 
place of the university judge and court which were abolished, 
stood an inspector with his assistants, the former directly 
under the curator. Serious offenses were promptly tried be- 
fore the inspector, rector and dean, the curator himself pre- 
siding. The pay of inspectors was high, and in each univer- 
sity was also a secretary of students’ affairs. A series of 
progressive penalties was adopted, ending with the censtlium 
abeundi, which could never, as before, exclude for a term of 
years from all universities. 

As to instruction departments differ greatly. In medicine, 
far too many lectures were given, and specialties had crowded 
out the fundamental practical parts, syphilis alone having 
one-third more time than either anatomy or physiology. Inlaw 
too little was given. Courses were almost lost sight of. 
Every university and even every professor followed his own 
personal inclination, whether to make instruction serve his 
own scientific work or his own lucrative practice. A three 
years’ course in philosophy culminated in St. Simon, En- 
fantin, and Ch. Fourier. In history and philology there was 
the greatest disproportion and many gaps, etc. All this is 
shown by copious details and statistics. The ministerial 
approval of the annual scheme of lectures had become formal. 
In place of the old government plan of dividing work into 
annual courses, subjects were split into disproportionate sec- 
tions and independent department courses, a number of which 
often had no students at all. Scientific interests of indi- 
viduals were too little regarded, and the training of future 
servants of the State was too poor. Students came to the 
university late, and lectures began late and closed early in the 
year ; but few attended lectures, for as the universities were 
State institutions, science seemed officialism to socialistic stu- 
dents. The business of preparing and selling lithographed 
lectures, corrected by the professor, flourished. Amusing 
stories are told of the failure of later instalments of them to 
arrive in time. Final examinations prescribed by the State, 
and annuals left to the universities, both required the dean 
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and leading professor of the chief specialty to be on the ex- 
amining board, and rules prescribed the time, etc. Here too, 
were many abuses. Often students were examined in masses 
so large it was impossible to control them. All was left to 
assistants ; examinations were held too early and too late; 
special examinations, even for individuals, were common; ex- 
ceptions of all sorts had become a system, and as many as 
one-third and in one case 17 in 20 were absent at the regular 
examinations. Of 60 examiners only 12 failed to pass stu- 
dents. The trifling compulsory work for all in theology and 
modern languages was slighted. Sets of examination questions 
were circulated, and if a professor went outside the list he 
was accused of chicanery. Nearly 70 per cent. of the stu- 
dents were admitted to the grade of ‘‘ candidates,’’ designed 
only for the best few who were to become professors or ex- 
perts, and thus were placed on the 10th instead of the 12th 
rank in the civil service list. A long list of absurdities 
and errors found in class and lecture room by a State visitor 
is given to show how poorly trained were the average instruc- 
tors, how lost they were in details—not strange when Grafe 
confessed that he could not follow the progress of ophthal- 
mology, the science he had almost created—and how neces- 
sary was the strict revision and supervision now enforced, 
although also against the vote of a majority of the commis- 
sion. 

Whoever controls examinations controls studies. This the 
State, which has such need of talent must never entirely sur- 
render, as the Russian State, with extraordinary self-renun- 
ciation had done by the law of 1863. This right had to be 
resumed in 1884, less for the State’s sake than to rescue science 
and study, by the creation of government boards of examina- 
tion. In Germany the law of 1867 permits State examinations 
in medicine either by a State or university board; in the 
philosophical faculty professors examine; in law half the 
board must be lawyers. Meyer plead for a general preliminary 
examination half-way in the course like the tenfamen physi- 
cum of German universities. Nasse plead for more oral and 
less written work, and Sarwey desired two State examina- 
tions, one scientific at the university, and a later practical 
one. Examinations will always tend to give a cram charac- 
ter to study, and therefore will never make students work 
steadily and methodically. To distinguish the results of long 
steady work from those of a spurty cram ishard. The State 
examination does not rob the faculty of the right to use ex- 
aminations as pedagogic means. The école normale has no 
examinations yet its work is excellent. Students will choose 
the courses of examiners, so the position has pecuniary 
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value. A student from another university must hear its pro- 
fessors’ lectures before he can pass an examination, therefore 
it would be hard to pass the papers of an unknown examiner, 
it was said, harder even thanif, asin lower schools, the matter 
were common and in books and not made the professor’s own. 
To make the universities as they should be, ‘‘ the best types 
of all the higher national institutions,’’ there must be an 
examining board quite distinct from the instructors, despite 
the almost unanimous and violent opposition of the profes- 
sors’ party. The law provided for five sets of boards of ex- 
amination, historico-philological, physico-mathematical, legal, 
oriental and medical. Again, if freedom of teaching has led 
to bad results, freedom of electing and attending courses is 
worse yet. A program was therefore prepared and enforced 
in each department to which the student must adhere, unless 
he had special permission to deviate, but he may hear lectures 
in other departments. The rapid fungus growth of petty 
scientific specialties in Germany now produces reaction to 
fewer studies. The semestral division of the year was abol- 
ished, as was obligation to attend lectures. Seminaries were 
established and professors were given additional pay to con- 
duct them. Aids to poor students had been indiscriminate, 
and pauper students had increased, and with their crude, 
wild ideas and feeble intelligence had demoralized the 
tone of university life. While the pay of professors was in- 
creased, students paid regular fees, but the German ‘‘hon- 
orar’’ system was not introduced, a careful scrutiny of the 
German system showing that docent fees were so trifling that 
the common statement that the docent system depended on 
individual fees was false. At last appeared the official norm 
for each faculty, defining the field of examination in each 
department. It is a document of nearly 40 pages, and fullest 
on the requirements for courses in law. This with the out- 
side paid examination board will doubtless result in reducing 
the memory-cram method of preparing for examination. 

On the whole, there has perhaps never been a more search- 
ing, or prolonged, or all-sided scrutiny of all questions of uni- 
versity administration than by the various committees, whose 
returns and reports are in almost volumes enough to be com- 
pared with those of the famous English university commis- 
sioners. If instruction was too theoretical before, it is now 
becoming too practical. The third final examination under 
the new law has just been passed, and even the features which 
seemed most dreadful to the faculties, e. g., that ancient his- 
tory could only be studied by classical scholars; that little 
save ancient philosophy was in philosophy—are at least ac- 
quiesced in, and professors have successfully offered not a few 
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courses entirely apart from the government scheme of exami- 
nations. There seems a growing feeling that it may all be a 
blessing in disguise, and the programs of each of the six 
strictly Russian universities which lies before us is admira- 
ble, and, as contrasted with those of ten years before, sym- 
metrical. The student outbreaks which have just occurred 
were confined chiefly to four technical schools, and to the uni- 
versity of St. Petersburg, and have resulted in the suspension 
in all of about 120, and the expulsion of elevenstudents. The 
students have responded by an appeal to Russian society. 
The writer has conversed with professors at a number of 
Russian universities concerning this law. Most oppose it, 
some violently, but the impartial reader of this sketch will 
see that the government is not without some justification. 


The Imperial University in Japan and the Japanese System 
of Education. 

Since the Restoration of 1868, which is year one of the new 
dynastic era of Meiji, Japan has undergone an educational 
reconstruction which has perhaps no precedent in all history. 
The records of this extraordinary movement are before us in 17 
annual reports of the Minister of State for education, the later 
ones in English, the last of which is dated the 22nd year 
of Meiji (1889) and published in 1891, in the English Calen- 
ders of the University and in a heavy official volume entitled 
‘Outlines of the Modern Education in Japan,’’ published with 
many tables in 1888. The number of changes in the system as 
dryly chronicled in the Outlines has been extraordinary, but 
they have been less and less radical, and on the whole the sys- 
tem is tolerably settled and complete. Whether as an illustra- 
tion of wise methods of organization, undaunted energy and 
patience in the face of great difficulties and opposition, or as a 
triumphant vindication of the power of education as the most 
all-transforming instrument of state, the world has perhaps 
seen nothing to compare with jt. We have no space to trace 
the eventful history of this movement and can only indicate 
here a few of the salient features of the system as it stands at 
present. One of the early features of the imperial policy was 
to send the best native students to other countries at State 
expense. A decade or more ago the number of these students 
abroad averaged over 300, now it has gradually been reduced 
to 21. Most of them were in Germany, Austria, Great 
Britain, France, Belgium and the United States. They were 
generally sent to study some special subject and commonly 
remained for several years in the same place. Most of them 
returned and became professors, teachers or officials of higher 
grade, but a few have shown such marked ability that they 
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have been induced to settle at the foreign universities where 
they studied. On the other hand many of the most promising 
young men of their countries have been employed for a term 
of years at generous salaries to go to Japan and teach in their 
own language and aid in organizing the scientific and educa- 
tional work of thecountry. These are also rapidly decreasing 
as native attainments suffice. Now the University calendars 
in every department show here a native professor who 
took his A. M. at Oxford, next a Ph. D. from Berlin, or some 
American University, or a licencié from Paris, ete. Thus 
nearly every leading institution of the world is represented in 
the Faculty, and a most fruitful interchange of methods and 
ideas is assured. The University, in the narrow sense, con- 
sists of the five colleges of law, medicine, engineering, liter- 
ature and science, and University Hall. Only graduates of 
one of the five colleges can enter the Hall, in which in the 
last report were but 23 students. This latter is the apex of 
the system. Only the best students, able to engage in re- 
search, are admitted. They are given livings, and special grants 
are made them for approved investigations, expeditions, etc. 
Their fitness to undertake the topics of research they propose 
and the importance of the subject is considered before their 
admission, and afterward their work is personally aided and 
directed by a professor. They must also pursue courses 
leading to a degree at the latest in five years. The object of the 
University is to teach ‘‘ such arts and sciences as are required 
for the purposes of the State, and the prosecution of original 
investigations in such arts and sciences.’’? The Hall is chiefly 
for research, and the colleges for instruction. There is no 
instruction in religion or theology of any kind. All is im- 
mediately under the minister and supported by the State. 
All fees are set apart to accumulate a fund. The University 
is situated in extensive grounds near Tokyo, the botanical 
gardens, the observatory, the marine station, hospitals, 
seismological observatory, etc., being not far away. An 
electric light company, a cotton spinning company, mining 
firms, railways, agricultural societies, various others asso- 
ciations and government departments have _ established 
University scholarships on condition that the appointee 
serve the company after graduation. Not a few private 
citizens have founded scholarships to advance special courses. 
There are many loan scholarships. All must wear the 
college uniform. There are special courses in military 
science, naval architecture, pedagogics. The library has 
180,000 volumes. Ina recent anniversary address president 
Watanabe called the University the guide and pioneer of 
civilization. The Academy was organized in 1880 with 50 
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members. Its object was to advance and discuss arts and 
sciences, and especially educational matters. The members 
received a small salary and met once a month. Questions 
are often proposed by the minister, and all transactions are 
printed. The Academy now has its own building. 

There are now in Japan about 26,000 elementary schools. 
The country is divided into about 10,000 school districts. 
There are 3,252 directors, 25,000 teachers and 37,000 pupil 
teachers, the total school population is nearly seven million, of 
whom nearly half are now receiving instruction. There are 
49 middle schools with 602 instructors and 10,441 pupils. 
There are normal schools, 67 special schools, 90 kindergar- 
tens. Very interesting is the educational museum with 25,619 
objects, with lecture courses, and an agency for the purchase 
of scientific apparatus abroad. This latter function is soon 
to be discontinued, as good apparatus is made and specimens 
are well mounted at home. The functions of this museum thus 
somewhat resemble that of St. Petersburg. The school bud- 
get is nearly 10 million yen, (1 yen=75-90 cents) and the 
value of the public school property nearly 20 million yen or 
nearly 461 yen per individual of the entire population. The 
Department of Education devotes much attention to the com- 
pilation and selection of text books upon which the efficiency 
of instruction so largely depends. Some were made by the 
normal school, a bureau of compilation makes others. The 
list of approved books has been 11 times revised. No books 
can be adopted or changed without the permission of the 
education department, Says the report ‘‘the great question 
of the present time is to decide the method of supplying text 
books.’’ Publishers now submit their books and if approved 
a five year certificate is given them. This can be renewed 
only upon re-examination. If it is especially good a special 
certificate to that effect is given, and the compiler is even 
sometimes rewarded. For the most important text-books the 
minister of education selects a compilation committee. There 
are now 10 educational magazines published in Japan. As 
long as fees are charged, even if paid for the poor by the rich, 
as is done in some districts, it is feared that education will 
depend on the fluctuations of crops, unless a fund is accumu- 
lated, e. g., by concerted planting of good timber trees as has 
been proposed. School-banking systems are also arranged. 
Save Chinese and Japanese language and literature all the 
culture in the entire system is now European. What may 
we not expect when China introduces modern culture into her 
all comprehending system of education? Theend of knowledge 
is defined to be the cultivation of moral character, the develop- 
ment of loyalty, patriotism, courage, dignity and sympathy. 
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It is very sad to learn that the reactionary party has just 
succeeded in greatly reducing the annual appropriation and 
thus is seriously threatening this most admirable system. 


Statutes of the University of Berlin. 

This ponderous octavo of 756 pages of small type is the 
first complete collection of its kind. It is compiled by Dr. 
Daude, the university judge, as a result of an order issued by 
Dr. Gossler, late Minister of Education to the Curatorium in 
1887. It contains all rules, regulations and laws now in 
force, conveniently grouped and indexed under the captions 
rector, senate, faculties, under officers, funds, professors, do- 
cents, students, degrees, vacations, publications, prizes, sti- 
pends, and separate institutions, etc., with many subdivisions. 
‘‘Whoever wishes,’’ said the Cultus minister, to the writer 
of this note as he presented this volume (which by the way is 
not in the trade), ‘‘to understand the German universities 
should make this volume his vade mecum.’’ The laws regu- 
lating the French universities are only printed in a series of 
tomes in the order of their passage. Not only has there been 
no codification, but the new and old have not been adjusted, 
and there is much complaint of conflict and interpretation by 
the Executive. In Italy this is far worse and university legis- 
lation has been so hasty and voluminous that there is contin- 
uous conflict and confusion. At Oxford and Cambridge the 
case is better, as we shall see below. In this country we 
have almost no university laws either by the State or faculties. 
Everything is left to trustees and president, who are a law to 
themselves and whose maxim usually is that too many laws, or 
even rules embarrass administration more than they help it. 
In some of our faculties it is often hardly good form to quote 
precedent. at all, or at least with any insistance, and thus 
everything depends upon the character and disposition of in- 
dividuals in authority, who can do more good or more harm, 
be more efficient or more inert, than anywhere else. 

These German statutes are models of clearness, and the most 
commonplace curator, or other officer, cannot be uncertain 
concerning his duty. The Berlin university originated in this 
century, and its statutes are thus modern. It is large and 
the statutes are thus many and detailed. In certain classes 
of clinical cases, e. g., the professor must take off his coat, 
roll up his sleeves, wash his hands in a three per cent. solution 
of carbolic acid, not leave the room without washing again, 
etc. The statutes prescribe each institution to which each 
class of university publications shall be sent, including doctor 
theses ; contain minute directions for the care of the grounds 
and buildings, so that the most menial employee is given and 
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must always carry with him a leaflet exactly defining his daily 
duties and responsibilities. The mode of obtaining leave of 
absence for students, of securing their own seat in the lecture 
room, forms of applying for stipends, of letters of recommen- 
dation by professors, etc., are all prescribed. So are the sub- 
jects and their order in the catalogue under each faculty, and 
the precedence of each member or group of members in public 
and ceremonial occasions. ‘‘Flat fires,’’ with but three orfour 
inches of coal, are prescribed for heating, a fire drill and use 
of hose, night patrol, each of the 45 funds into which the less 
than three million marks comprising the property of the uni- 
versity is divided, the oaths and civil rank of professors, 
pensions and leave of absence, thousands of other specifica: 
tions are given in detail. It is from this standpoint that we 
can best understand the recent statement of a German states- 
man that the modern university is the highest, best organized, 
altogether most perfect type of all modern institutions—an 
ideal Platonic commonwealth. 


Cambridge University and College Statutes, p. 763. Oxford, 
ditto, pp. 793. 

These are collections of all the statutes made since the new 
act of 1877, and approved by the commissioners under that 
act. Each of them has passed all the stages of being ‘‘sealed,’’ 
privy counciled, passed by both houses of parliament, and 
approved by order of council. First come the University 
statutes and then those of the colleges. The former covers 
terms, length of residence required for each degree, congre- 
gations and graces for degrees, elections, forms of admission 
and functions of colleges, forms of accounts, discipline, ete. 
Those statutes made by the commissioners take precedence 
over the ordinances made by the University. The contribu- 
tions of each college to the university, in the main a percent- 
age of its income, the constitution of the financial board, 
boards of studies, forms of accounts and audits, etc., are all 
described. Professors are elected by a board of eight chosen 
by the senate. Every professor must ‘‘devote himself to 
research ’’ and give a certain number of lectures. The pro- 
fessors of physiology and pathology cannot practice medicine. 
Each college consists of master, fellows and scholars and is 
self-governed. All fellows after one year of residence can 
attend meetings and vote on college matters, and elect masters 
and fellows, the professional fellow, and one eminent man at 
a time as non-resident fellow. Before voting, and upon elec- 
tion they take an oath. No fellowship can now be held for a 
longer term than six years without re-election. Supernumerary 
fellows do not share any dividends. The seal is locked up 
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with two or three keys held by two or three persons, and 
cannot be used save by action of a meeting. The sources of 
income of each college with its rack rents, copyholds, stocks, 
profits of kitchens, buttery, etc., and the beneficies, and ad- 
vowsons, and other disbursements are indicated for each 
college. These statutes constitute the rule of the college and 
in many items suggest the remarkable monastic ‘‘ rule”’ of 
Saint Benedict. In elections, if there is a tie, those voting 
for the candidate receiving the smallest number of votes 
retire. A master guilty of bankruptcy without satisfying 
his creditors loses his position. A number of fellows fixed 
within limits in each college are tuitional. Competitive ex- 
amination is usually a dominant element in the choice of 
fellows. The fellowships are for a variable term of years, 
usually from three to six, and they are often renewed for a 
shorter term. The master and fellows, who provide instruc- 
tion and worship, and administer funds, may be over ruled 
and even by-laws disallowed by the Visitor. At Oxford 
provision is made for about 40 University professors. Each 
is regulated by a special statute and each has a separate board 
of electors. Many of these, especially in science, cover 
ground not covered by the colleges. These are divided into 
four departments: law, theology, arts and natural sciences, 
and each department is presided over by its own board. Each 
reader must lecture at least twice a week for at least 21 
weeks, and is appointed for five years, and may receive 
small fees for informal services. It is the statute duty of 
every professor not only to assist in the pursuit of knowledge, 
but to help to advance the University. One class of 
professors must lecture at least 42 times per year, and another 
at least twice a week for at least 14 weeks. Christ’s College, 
Oxford, is exceptionally governed by a Dean and Canons. 
There are many terms new to American students,—sub- 
seizars, demyships, servitors, bye-fellows, taberdar, modera- 
tions, responsions, lectors, exhibitioners, the hebdominal 
council, canonries, chapters, probationers, bursars, common- 
ers, precentors and succentors, etc., besides many more that 
are already well established here. Terms, wealth, buildings, 
laws, etc., all together make the best of our universities seem 
as small and poor as does a comfortable church in an American 
city in comparison with a rich and voluminous old English 
cathedral with all its appendages. The contrast is nowhere 
greater than in legislation. Most of our best institutions not 
only have almost no laws, or even rules, but make it a vir- 
tue to have none. In England, as on the continent of Europe 
generally, statutes provide in great detail for every emergen- 
cy of internal and external administration in every depart- 
ment. 
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Ordinances of the University of Cambridge, pp. 510. 
Ordinances of the University of Oxford, pp. 487. 

These are made by the University ‘‘ for the encouragement 
and maintenance of good order and discipline’’ but are subor- 
dinate to the Statutes. First come detailed regulations for 
all the triposes. The University gives the scientific part of a 
medical education, and publishes an approved list of English 
schools of medicine, hospitals and teachers. To take the 
degree of doctor of medicine the candidate must have engaged 
in medical study for five years. Many distant colleges, e. g., 
the Universities of Calcutta and New Zealand, are affiliated. 
The church of England service in commemoration of benefac- 
tors is carefully detailed with much fit and impressive music, 
and a long form embracing scores of names of former notable 
donors, institutions and other gifts. The lodging house 
syndicate licenses boarding houses for students, and their 
keepers must make a prescribed declaration. Tradesmen, 
vintners, etc., who violate rules made to regulate their deal- 
ings with students are ‘‘discommuned.’’ Noteworthy are 
the number of new funds for the encouragement of research, 
especially at Cambridge, such as the Balfour, J. L. Walker, 
Prendergast, Prince Consort, Thirlwall funds and others. 
No less remarkable is the number of boards and commissions, 
syndicates, etc., connected with the University, and connect- 
ing it with the East India company, the legal, medical and 
other professional societies, the bankers, and other great 
business corporations. A large number of the leading men 
of the land are thus associated with the University. 


A. Leroux argues for attaching learned societies to higher 
institutions of learning. France now seems likely to have seven 
or eight large universities about and subordinated to which 
will be as many more. Duruy wished by the above plan to 
unite the scientific interests of France. The union of different 
faculties in the same town has greatly stimulated univer- 
sities. Local learned societies should consider the rector as 
their natural organ and communicate with the minister through 
him. He should watch common interests such as libraries, 
museums, and laboratories. The Rector’s view would be 
broadened. The societies of highest work could interest 
themselves in the education of professors, could suggest and 
assist researches for them, and reduce the often bad influence 
of amateurs, introduce the spirit of science in regions of 
religious and social chauvinism, suggest and aid to found 
new chairs and societies. Exchanges of books, journals and 
specimens could be arranged. Leibnitz had little respect for 
the Universities of his day and founded societies to keep 
alive and strong the spirit of learning and discovery. Such 
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a revolution must be slow and spontaneous, but the unity 
that would result would unite and control the intellectual life 
of each province, give to each a character of its own, make 
provincial life mentally and morally attractive and satisfying, 
where high places in science could be won as well as in Paris, 
and thus would restore the provincial originality of the 16th 
century. 

Academic Societies at German Universities. 

More than a century ago this form of a new academy in an 
academy was tried in Gottingen which should be entirely 
devoted to discovery. A society of professors was accord- 
ingly formed in 1751 with Haller as president, of whom it 
was said as it had been of Leibnitz that he was an academy 
in himself. A professor, it was said, might on the one hand 
be an instructor like, e. g., Plater, who lectured and demon- 
strated admirably for 50 years in human anatomy, incorporat- 
ing promptly into his courses all the discoveries of others 
but never making or attempting the smallest discovery him- 
self ; or on the other hand he might choose a sub-section of his 
own department where he should bring something new to 
light, and thus add a new pleasure and consecration to his 
work. This B. Meyer called the purest and highest form of 
pleasure. In 1752 the Gottingen society was fairly under 
way and its publications have continued ever since. It has 
three sections, monthly meetings Saturday afternoons, selects 
only the best instructors for memberships, gives prizes, and 
pays a few of the ordinary members as well as its officers, 
chiefly a secretary and editor. The reconstruction of this 
society has just been attempted and has not been entirely 
successful. 

The Leopold-Karoline Academy, founded in 1867 and re- 
established in 1742, is devoted exclusively to the study of 
nature and has published its nova acta physico-medica since 
1757, is now located at Halle and is aided by the government. 

The Schlesian society for naturai culture, 1803, has a 
library and 123,000 marks property and capital, excludes 
politics and theology, and has 10 sections, and publishes an 
annual volume of proceedings at Breslau. : 

University Chronicles. For some years the University of 
Kiel has printed an annual ‘‘ Chronik’’ or pamphlet record- 
ing the work of the University for the year in all depart- 
ments. Halle has done the same but has gone to the extreme 
of condensation as Kiel has of voluminousness. March 9, 
1887, a ministerial order required this of all Prussian Univer- 
sities, leaving them free however as to the form of presenta- 
tion. These publications give an admirable view of the ac- 
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tivity of each institution and are invaluable for the Univer- 
sity historian of the future, and all University interests are 
stimulated, and they show what and how much work is 
really done in laboratories and seminaries. 

In the annual reports of the president and heads of depart- 
ments of Clark University this custom was first, so far as 
is known, introduced in this country. 


Etat des Ministeriums der Geistlichen Unterrichts und Medi- 
zinal-Angelegenheiten. 1 Apr. 1889-90; pp. 228. 

This is the detailed annual budget of the Prussian ministry 
of education, is hard to obtain, and is a most interesting and 
instructive book for every student of education. The salary 
of the minister himself is 36,000 marks, and an official resi- 
dence, and the entire annual administration expenses of the 
ministry are 1,024,670 marks. The department expended in 
the year 1890, 91,651,841 marks. Of this, 55 millions was 
for elementary instruction, seven millions for universities, 
about one and a half million each for technical and medical 
instruction. The superior church council receives 145,547 m.; 
the consistories, 1,127,343 m.; the evangelical clergy and 
churches, 1,456,124 m.; the bishoprics and their institutions, 
1,255,417 m.; the Catholic churches and clergy, 1,247,314 m. 
Besides these sums the examining boards cost 96,302 m.; 
Cultus and instruction in common, 9,088,702 m.; art and 
science, 3,850,847 m.; special higher institutions, 5,478,473 m. 
The advance over the expenses of the preceding year 
(always conveniently given on the opposite page), was great- 
est in elementary instruction, where it had increased over 19 
million marks. The other notable advances are for universi- 
ties, the consistories, for Cultus and instruction, while techni- 
cal instruction has fallen off. 

The annual amount given by the State to the Prussian uni- 
versities for 1890 was as follows: K6onigsberg, 777,908 m.; 
Berlin, 1,981,810 m.; Greifswald, 230,380 m.; Breslau, 812,- 
591 m.: Halle, 616,107 m.; Kiel, 557,206 m.; Gottingen, 363,- 
320 m.; Marburg, 555,037 m.; Bonn, 866,004 m.—in all, 6,760,- 
363 m., besides special grants of nearly a million marks more. 
This by no means, of course, represents the total cost of the 
universities, for some of them own and administer extensive 
property of their own, and the income from student fees is 
considerable. Following the general exhibits are the salaries 
of each administrative officer, curator, councellor, judge, 
rector, treasurer, secretary, inspector, auditor, pedell, ser- 
vants and watchmen, and then follow sheets presenting in- 
structors’ salaries by faculties. These are as follows, e. g. in 
Berlin, we are told, that in the theological faculty are eight 
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ordinary professors, receiving between 4,500 m. and 10,200 m. 
each, amounting in all to 52,500 m. Thus it is impossible to 
identify the salaries of individual professors, and all secreta- 
ries and others having access to this information are bound by 
an imperial decree to secrecy. These things are not known 
even to the rector, but only by the minister and his agent, the 
curator. In the following tables the net income and outlay 
of each institute, seminary, etc., are given. Only the hospi- 
tals, clinics, agricultural institutes and chemical laboratories 
show any income, for lecture fees do not appear in this ac- 
count. Then follow general tables of stipends and charitable 
funds, amounting in all the nine Prussian universities to 957,- 
180 m. per year. 

Gymnasia, real-schools and other intermediate schools are 
treated in five classes: 1. Those under local patronage and 
entirely without local aid, of which there are now but six. 
2. Those controlled by the State, of which there are 192; per- 
haps half of these receive city, and all State aid, in addition to 
their own income. 3. Those controlled jointly by the, State 
and by other boards or patrons, eight in number. 4. Those 
receiving city and occasionally State aid, but entirely self- 
controlled, of which there are 285. 5. Those with funds aug- 
mented by the State, four in number. The total cost of all 
these together is 29 million marks, of which five is from the 
State, over seven from the locality, 13 is earned, and nearly 
two is income from their own property. Twenty-two of these 
institutions have stipends devoted to special ends, yielding 
179,173 marks per year. For elementary education Prussia 
supports 35 normal schools in as many districts at a total cost 
of 5,279,916 marks per year ; 22 preparatory institutions at a 
cost of 477,330 m.; for training gymnastic teachers, 88,910 m. 
are expended; for supervision and inspection, 2,342,011 m.; 
salaries for elementary teachers, including a few special ex- 
penses, 46,572,008 m. 

The art museums in Berlin cost per year 975,765 m.; the art 
industrial museum, 391,393 m.; national gallery, 81,910 m.; 
library in Berlin, 390,264 m.; Geodetic institute, 101,390 m.; 
Meteorological institute in Berlin, 107,200 m.; Astro-physic 
observatory near Potsdam, 70,000 m.; Berlin academy of scien- 
ces, 198,000 m.; Technological high school, Berlin-(Charlotten- 
burg), 240,180 m.; that at Hanover, 159,410 m.; that at 
Aachen, 153,140 m. The medical-hygienic administration is 
also under the Cultus-ministry and costs 1,568,795 m. per 
year. This includes salaries of the 36 members of the provin- 
cial medical college, 35 assessors and 36 councillors, 531 city, 
district and county physicians, 324 district surgeons and many 
subordinate officers. Special extraordinary expenses have a 
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section by themselves. Here can be seen what is doing for 
the year in the way of buildings and other permanent im- 
provements. These for 1890 e. g. are 9,195,407 m. The 
budget of the Charité-Hospital is 1,268,536 m. The efatcloses 
with a detailed presentation of the many Prussian stipends and 
fellowships, and of the Hannoverian fund, now amounting 
to 2,385,200 m. 


Staats- Voranschlag IX ; pp. 335. 


This is the Austrian Eéat of the ministry of Cultus and in- 
struction, and details the expenditure of a budget of 12,987,- 
899 guldens. Of this sum four go to universities, five to in- 
termediate, one and one half to lower schools, and about the 
same to industrial education. There are seven Austrian uni- 
versities, counting the Bohemian and German institutions at 
Prague as one. In the order of expenditure they are as fol- 
lows, e. g.: Vienna, Prague, Gratz, Krakau, Innsbruck, 
Lemberg, Czernowitz. Here salaries are given as follows: 
e. g.: Vienna, medical faculty, 25 ordinary professors 
at 4,500 florins, ’ete., down to six at 2,200 florins in 14 de- 
grees. Thusa more perfect idea is given of the pay of each 
professor than in Prussia, but that of no individual professor 
ean be identified. In the philosophical faculty, e. g., at 
Vienna, salaries range for full professors from 5,500 to 800 
florins. For gymnasia and real-gymnasia (3,589,700 f1.), 
the 18 provinces are taken up successively in detail. Real 
schools spending 1,275,635 florins follow. Libraries, tech- 
nical and industrial and finally elementary schools are 
presented with rather more detail than in the Prussian 
budget. This is especially true as to the sources of the income 
of the universities and the private rents and interests and stu- 
dent fees, which are not given in Prussia. 


Geschdafts-Anweisung fiir die Universitdts-Kasse. 


This important quarto pamphlet is drawn up for the Uni- 
versity of Halle, but both its rules and forms apply with little 
change to other Prussian and indeed German universities. 
The different institutes with which separate accounts are to be 
kept are first defined, e. g., clinics, scholarships, ete. This 
entire financial administration is under the control of the 
curator, who represents the imperial government at each uni- 
versity. His assistants are a ‘‘rendant’’ or pay-master, con- 
troller and one or more book-keepers and servants. There 
are eight daily hours of service for each, and all are bound to 
absolute secrecy concerning all funds, salaries, interest and 
every other financial matter, and all are together responsible 
for any loss, unless it can be directly fixed exclusively upon 
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one. Every item of income and expense is audited on the last 
day of each month, and there is an annual revision ending 
May 10. Detailed rules are given about false money, protec- 
tion against theft, transporting and locking up money and 
security, thedifferent books, and how to keep each, and blank 
forms are given for every bill, receipt, balance, entry, record, 
footing, in a way which explains the extraordinary caution 
and formality so rigorously insisted on at the Questor’s 
office, which is the only point of contact for most Americans, 
with the elaborate financial system of university administra- 
tion in Germany. 


Dienst-Anweisung. 
This consists of two parts, the first is a collection 
of rules for the management of university grounds, 
care and repairs of buildings, heating, cleaning, in- 
spection, admission and discharge of patients at hos- 
pital and clinic, relations and duties of employees to the 
curator, professors, etc., fire-control, leave of absence, wash- 
ing, inventories, book-keeping, for bed and towel wash, food 
for the sick, discipline, medical and bur‘al fees for servants, 
relations to police, marketing, ete., etc. The second part is 
a bound collection of all the printed blank forms used in all 
administrative affairs covered by the above rules to illustrate 
them. This copy is issued by Von Shrader, the well-known 
author of the admirable Gymnasial-pedagogik, now curator at 
Halle, somewhat to the dissatisfaction of some of the profes- 
sors that the head of a gymnasium should have been promoted 
for unusual executive ability to be the head of the university. 
The forms are nearly the same for all Prussian universities, 
and cover with especial fulness the medical clinics, the ad- 
ministration of which is far the most difficult. These rules 
were lately revised in connection with the complete and model 
re-building of the entire medical department at Halle. 
VI.—UNIVERSITY BUILDINGS. 
The New Sorbonne. 

The competition for plans for this magnificent edifice was 
opened May 1, 1882, by the government, which bears half the 
expense, the city of Paris paying the rest. It now covers a 
space of 19,000 meters, or four times the space of the old 
Sorbonne. The principal occupants will be the Academy of 
Paris, the faculty of sciences, the faculty of letters, the faculty 
of theology, the library of the Ecole des Hautes Etudes, the 
Victor Cousin library. The church and present dimensions 
of the court must be preserved, and simplicity was enjoined. 
A series of prizes from 4,000 to 20,000 franes was offered for 
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plans, six months time given, and of the jury of 20, six were 
named by the competitors and the other 14 by the minister of 
education and the city of Paris. Of 27 plans presented, those 
of Ballu, Formigé and Lheureux are depicted and described at 
length in Le Genié Civil, where the limitations of such com- 
petitions are also discussed, bitter complaint is made that the 
demands of architecture and the tendencies of the Ecole des 
Beaux Aris, and the political desire to make science architec- 
turally impressive, so override convenience and scientific ne- 
cessity. The education of architects must be far more directed 
to practical details, and the worship of Greek and other ancient 
styles of architecture must be less blind. Earlier architects 
had to strike the eye and were not tied to any very exact in- 
stallation, and had few practical exigencies to meet. Cost 
over $3,000,000. 


The New University Building at Glasgow. 

This university, the oldest in Scotlond except that of Saint 
Andrews (1411), was founded in 1450, and its new building, 
completed a few years ago, cost $2,100,000. It is rectangular 
and 180x90 meters, with two large courts, three and four 
stories high, and with a clock tower 83.5 meters high. Nearly 
all the laboratories, lecture rooms, museums, etc., of the in- 
stitution are in it, including the library of 100,000 volumes. 
The New University of Vienna. 

The first sketch of this university was made by Ferstel in 
1871 and it was erected 1873-83. Curiously enough the plan 
has much similarity with that of Duke Rudolph, its founder 
in 13875. A new building had long been needed, but not till 
the government could consent to build up the parade-ground 
could any location be found for it. The building is rectangu- 
lar, 161x133 meters. It contains one great arcade court, 
70x45 meters, and no less than eight smaller courts, an aula 
for 1,000 persons, a library for 500,000 books and 400 read- 
ers, 46 lecture rooms, and many residencies and laboratories. 
The architecture is generally in the Italian high renaissance 
style, and centers in the arcade, which was suggested by the 
Farnese Palace in Rome and the Theater of Marcellus. It 
cost nearly $4,000,000. 


Technical High School at Berlin (Charlottenburg). 

This building (1878-83), cost $2,300,000, is designed for 
2,000 students, and was planned by Lucae and Stiive. Its 
dimensions are 224x65 meters, it has five courts and is built 
in high renaissance and _ hellenic style. A noble chemical 
building stands beside it, with another for testing building 
material near. 
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Buildings of the new Kaiser-Wilhelm University at Strass- 
burg. 

These are depicted in their elevations in a beautiful souve- 
nir book, with text by Dr. A. Schricker, and with fifteen 
plates by I. Kraemer, while the scientific buildings are de- 
picted with far fuller description and ground plans in the 
Fest-Schrift, of the 58th meeting of German naturalists and doc- 
tors, 1885, pp. 148. These buildings are on the whole the best 
and most expensive of all architectural embodiments of the Ger- 
man university ideals. They are separated by an interval of 
nearly a mile into two groups, one medical and the other for 
the other faculties. The first comprises separate buildings 
for physiology, anatomy, pathology, physiological chemistry, 
surgical clinic, psychiatric clinic, lying-in clinic, and a phar- 
macological institute. The cost of these buildings, with 
ground, was nearly a million and a quarter dollars. The 
other group contains a magnificent general building, buildings 
for chemistry, physics, botany, and two for astronomy. 
The cost of this group was nearly two million dollars, of 
which the German government gave half. As is usual in 
Germany, prizes were offered for plans for the central build- 
ing, which was to cost nearly $600,000, and 101 plans were sub- 
mitted, which conformed in the main to the specifications, 
which among other things required that business and lecture 
rooms should be on the lower floor, and aula and museums on 
the upper. So far as buildings go this is the model university 
of Germany, and although Kiel has been almost entirely re- 
built, so that but one of the buildings now in use existed 15 
years ago, and Halle has a complete and admirable new group 
of medical buildings, and Breslau is now being rebuilt, Strass- 
burg, although with but little more than 1,000 students, re- 
mains a most impressive monument and outpost of the con- 
quest with which German culture hopes to complete the con- 
quest of German arms. The old university (1567-1621), was 
reduced and split up in 1794 into isolated and feeble faculties. 
After Germany conquered the province these were abolished 
in 1872, and the builders were authorized to spare no reason- 
able expense. On the front of the central building in the 
niches between the columns are statues of the five ideal rep- 
resentatives of the five faculties—Paul, Solon, Hippokrates, 
Aristotle, Archimedes. On either hand and above the main 
entrance stand Germania and Argentina. Over the former 
are the words ‘‘The youth of Germany laying aside their arms 
and hastening to their studies,’’ and over the latter the Pla- 
tonic phrase ‘‘They have torches and pass them to one 
another.’’ Above stands Pallas Athene with the torch of 
science, and the rewarding wreath-crown, and on either side 
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natural science holding a crystal, and humanistic studies, and 
under both the inscription Liferis et patriae. On the six side 
pavilion are 36 standing figures in white limestone as follows: 
the chief representatives of German science since humanism. 
Sturm, Kepler, Leibnitz, Luther, Kant, Gauss, Johannes Miil- 
ler, Savigney, Melancthon, Zwingli, Calvin, Spener, Schleier- 
macher, Lessing, Eichhorn, Puffendorf, Schwarzenberg, 
Haller, Paracelsus, Baer, R. J. I. Jacobi, Guerike, Frauen- 
hofer, Liebig, Copernicus, Werner, L. v. Buch, A. v. Hum- 
boldt, F. A. Wolf, Jacob Grimm, Bopp, Béekh, Niebuhr, Slei- 
dan, Schopflin, Winklemann. 


Note on Chemical Laboratories. 


The first chemical laboratory in the modern sense was that 
of Liebig at Giessen in 1839 which was small and simple. 
Under this great master the science developed so fast and ac- 
quired such importance for medicine, technology, industry, 
agriculture, etc., that soon a series of more elaborate struct- 
ures were erected as follows: Leipsic, 18438; Karlsruhe, 
1850; Munich, 1852; Heidelburg, 1854-5; Breslau, Konigs- 
berg, Halle and Greifswald, 1861-2; Aachen, 1864-5. Under 
the influence of the Berlin chemist, Hoffman, who built the 
laboratory of Bonn, 1865, and that of Berlin, 1868, these 
structures became much more elaborate; e. g., the Munich 
Polytechnic, 1865-8 ; Pesth, 1868-72 ; Vienna, 1869-72 ; Strass- 
bourg, 1872-3; Dresden Polytechnic, 1872-5; Gratz, 1874-9 ; 
Berlin Berg-Academy, 1876-8; Braunschweig, 1876-9; Berlin 
Agricultural, 1877-8 ; Kiel, 1877-9, etc. Since then the labor- 
atories at Leipsic, Aachen, Munich, Strassbourg, Gottingen, 
have been rebuilt, and many new ones to be mentioned later 
have been constructed. Of late years no German laboratory 
has been built without a very careful study of all other lead- 
ing German laboratories, at which their good and bad points 
were noted, and not only have several architects such as 
Kutlig, Kleinwichter, Tiede and others, but several professors 
of chemistry have made a specialty of this new form of arch- 
itecture. A set of generally accepted principles have grad- 
ually been evolved, and while but few still say that simple 
equipments are best, lest students who go from these temples 
of science where all is provided, to those poorer, lose cour- 
age and think they can do nothing, the overwhelming consensus 
favors the very best ideal installation of the science, that the 
student’s time may be shortened, his ideals held high, and 
one of the noblest, and considering its phenomenal recent de- 
velopment, one of the most interesting and useful of sciences, 
shall have a home worthy of its dignity and calculated to 
impress the community with a due sense of its value. 
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The cardinal principles for chemical laboratories is ‘‘ much 
air, much light and much space.’’ If the laboratory room es- 
pecially is even a little dark the chief aim of the building is 
missed. For this reason one-sided illumination of a large 
working laboratory as at Heidelburg, Munich, Griefswald and 
elsewhere is lately entirely discarded. For digestoria e. g. 
and much else, top lights may help but are not the best and 
have not of late been the rule. They permit fine color dis- 
criminations in fluids in opaque dishes seen from above, but 
are inconvenient for transparent test tubes. They free much 
wall space for hoods, evaporators, etc., but zenith light is often 
either too bright or too dark. It must be admitted, however, 
that in such laboratories as Roscoe’s at Owens College, that 
of University College, London, the Agricultural High School, 
Berlin, the Johns Hopkins general laboratory, etc., very fair 
results have been accomplished by only one-sided light, 
eked out by over light or otherwise. The rule there is more 
light from two and, if possible, opposite sides, like those of 
the laboratories at Clark University. 

In considering the general ground plan, three classes of 
rooms must be considered: work-rooms and their annexes, 
lecture rooms and preparation rooms, and dwellings for jan- 
itors and perhaps helpers. Museum rooms, which first came in 
the new Strassburg laboratory on any extended scale might 
perhaps be classed as a fourth group. The work-rooms are 
most important as well as largest. There must be three large 
laboratories, which may be end to end, as in the very long 
laboratory at Strassburg. If the building is solid and without 
courts these must be in different stories. These work-rooms 
are usually on the first floor and auditorium, collection, and 
all rooms for isolated purposes on the floors above unless, as 
in Berlin, lack of light drives laboratories to the top floor. 
The abundant corridors and great distances in the large one- 
story, four-courted laboratory of Bonn are not commended. 
Chemistry grows so rapidly and in such unexpected ways that 
it is unusually necessary that these laboratories should have 
ample space for growth. Resident service is indispensable, 
as not only is there unusual danger from fire but there are 
often experiments that need care by night, but there must be 
exceptionally good ventilation to carry off noxious gases and 
residence must be isolated. The arrangements at Leipsic, 
Marburg, Kiel, Dresden, and elsewhere where residence is 
over or directly connected with the work rooms, are par- 
ticularly bad. Most have alarge and a small auditorium. The 
former is the middle point of all and is usually not far from 
the main entrance. Near the students’ entrance are closets 
and wardrobes; the latter have been lately mostly discon- 
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tinued and overcoats, hats and umbrellas are taken into the 
lecture rooms, because thefts have become so common. Gas, 
water, sunlight from a heliostat must be brought directly 
onto the lecture table. Back of the lecture room must be a 
waiting room for instructors, with closets, preparation room, 
collection rooms, etc., In some places, (e. g. Aachen) is a 
special dark room for preparations that cannot be exposed to 
light. The great lecture room is usually square, and hearing 
is as important as seeing well. The number of square meters 
per pupil or seat varies from .7 in Budapest to 1.16 in 
Braunschweig. The seats of the hearers are amphitheatre- 
wise, so that each can look at the table over the head of the 
one before him. Over and side lights may be combined, but 
the latter are better. Some have great window surfaces that 
can be suddenly opened in case experiments miscarry, to let 
out bad odors. The room must be so arranged as to be sud- 
denly darkened. For some places, e. g. Gratz, the middle 
table moves on rollers to and from the preparation room. 
Departing from Liebig’s idea in the Munich Academy of 
Sciences, where the space back of the demonstration table is 
converted into a chemical workshop visible to students 
through an opened wall, Landolt has made the auditorium 
of Gratz and Aachen into a sort of theater with demarcations 
by pillars, narrowing walls, elevations and changeable back- 
ground. The writer of the present article has seen several 
lecture rooms in which large frames were raised as the back- 
scenes of a theater-stage are, to be covered with new illustra- 
tive charts by an assistant in a chart room above and lowered 
again during the lecture. In Gratz the proscenium is square 
and about as deep as the lecture room, and elsewhere covered 
passages both above and below the scene are arranged for 
servants unobserved to make changes during lectures, and in 
Gratz, Bonn and Aachen a workshop is adjacent to the demon- 
strator’s space in the lecture room. 

Working rooms offer most difficulty for architects, and here 
builder and professor always have most difficulty in harmon- 
izing theirends. There is now general agreement that there 
must be room for beginners distant from those for advanced 
students. Some distinguish between qualitative and quanti- 
tative work, or have a separate set of rooms for organic 
chemistry. All advanced and larger institutions provide 
larger rooms for advanced and special students. In the 
Miinich Academy organic is separated from inorganic chem- 
istry and each has laboratories. Commonly now there are two 
rooms for analytic chemistry, a qualitative and a quantitative, 
and each must have access to a sulphuretted-hydrogen room. 
The quantitative room must be joined to a balance room, a gas 
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analysis room with divider, a spectral analysis room in which 
optical experiments can be made, and a combustion room. 
A special room for experiments on a large scale is needed. 
The synthetic division needs a work-room for advanced 
students ; with this must be connected a weighing room and a 
room for extensive apparatus, a stink room, an explosion 
room, a room for exiccators, air-pump, crystalization, etc., a 
room for gas analysis, a fire-room with furnace (which must 
be in the basement), a physical (and optical) room, and a 
library for common use with writing room, and, if possible, a 
room for judicial chemistry, an ice room for operations re- 
quiring a low temperature, a distillation room, a room for 
rough work and the preparation of reagents, and a special 
store room for strong acids and combustibles, one for glass, 
porcélain and other supplies kept in quantity, and a sale 
room are all needed in a perfect modern laboratory. Sarrazin 
and Eggert have compiled with great labor and care rules for 
the size and equipment of each of the above, and size and 
form of working desk and hoods. In Budapesth, a high lec- 
ture table is erected at one end of the laboratory where the 
instructor shows beginners how to overcome the difficulties 
that often cause them to lose much time with obstacles thus 
easily overcome. In several recent treatises the peculiar 
problems of gas, water, heating, ventilation, special draughts, 
drainage, stone pillars beside the lecture table, projective ap- 
paratus, etc., are treated with great detail. 

The literature on this subject is already quite voluminous. 
Over 70 articles are before us. On most of the larger labor- 
atories built within the last 25 years special descriptive mon- 
ographs, often works of art themselves, have been printed, a 
few of which are sampled below. Besides these the govern- 
ment in Germany prints colored plans on large heavy sheets, 
several score of which have been collected by the PEDAGOG- 
ICAL SEMINARY. A distinguished professor of chemistry in 
Prussia lately advised that chemical buildings be made more 
or less temporary, adding the extravagant remark that they 
would need to be totally reconstructed every 10 years if the 
progress of the science was as great in the future as it had 
been in the past few decades. For finer details we refer our 
readers to the files of the Bau Zeitung, Zeitschrift fur Bau- 
kunde, Zeitschrift f. Bauwesen, Centralblatt f. der Bau- 
verwaltung, Genie Civil, Carpenter and Builder, etc. 


Wie sollen die Unterrichtsrdume einer chirurgischen Klinik 
in Wien beschaffen sein. TH. BILROTH. pp. 33—1889. 


First the operation room should be large enough to seat 
at least 300. The ‘‘ arena’’ must be especially large ; for tra- 
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dition and law require two military surgeons, five foreign 
physicians, two assistants, eight apprentices, two patients, 
one whose wounds are being dressed while one is operated 
on, in all 27 persons. The best light is not pure over light 
but chiefly through a large window over against the opera- 
ting table with the circular tiers of seats cut away to it, divi- 
ding thus the amphitheater into two halves. Pure over light 
is apt to be darkened by sudden snow, and the entire utility 
of surgical clinics for students depends on the amount of 
light. Large classes are an evil to be made as tolerable as 
possible ‘‘ small universities are ideal institutions for science, 
both for teaching and investigating.’’ Now students who 
get bad seats soon stop attending and this absenteeism is con- 
tagious. Amputated members, tumors, etc., should be shown ; 
as should such microscopic sections of them, as can be hastily 
made, to students in line on leaving the room and not passed 
about in presence of the patient. This requires good halls. 
There must be a small and accessible pathological museum 
(quite distinct from the large pathological museum). The sick 
room and the waiting rooms must both be isolated from 
the operation room, but the ordination room must yet be so 
directly connected that all that goes on in it can be controlled 
by the professor. Out of door patients from ambulatories 
are very necessary for the young physician to show him 
milder cases which will constitute the greater part of his 
practice. Formerly stationery clinics in hospitals were 
regarded as unscientific. Now many would drop out of door 
eases which bring so much dirt and disorder. The vigorous 
young docents have taken these cases, and made poliklinics 
and special courses from them where throat, chest, skin, eye, 
ears, nerve, female and other diseases as well as gynaecological 
cases receive special treatment. These divert much atten- 
tion and attendance from the general clinics, but yet Dr. 
Bilroth rather unwillingly advises that special small rooms 
be given these vigorous young docent rivals, rather than they 
disturb the wards of the hospital by holding their courses 
there as they now do. Of the 2000 beds of the Vienna 
hospital 687 are now clinical. This number should be in- 
creased to 1200. This means in Austria transferring 513 
beds from the supervision of the minister of the interior to the 
minister of education. The higher the houses the worse is 
the air of the street and lower floor, so hospitals must be 
low, if possible but two stories high. This involves difficul- 
ties but these are only stimuli for energetic men to solve 
them. Till very lately it was thought that contagion was by 
gases and that plenty of fresh air was the best preventative. 
Now it is known that contagion is due to germs and that 
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only disinfection methods prevent contagion. Thus the 
extensive and expensive pavilion system (as e. g., in the new 
Hospitals of Bourges, Montpelliers, Bleydam, Heidelberg, 
Buenos-Ayres, Baltimore, Hamburg and Berlin) is far less 
necessary than it lately seemed. Plans of the desiderated 
operation-theater and its annexes by the expert hospital 
architect Gruber are appended. 


Die Neuen Universitats- Augenheil-Anstalten in Deutschland. 
Leipsic 1888. pp. 104. 


Professor Zehender of Rostock has here collected the plans 
and cost, and discussions of the eight ophthalmological build- 
ings erected at German Universities during the last 12 
years. These are Freiberg, opened 1876, Breslau 1876, 
Konigsberg 1877, Heidelberg 1878, Leipsic 1883, Halle 1885, 
Marburg 1885, Greifswald 1887. The work is copiously 
illustrated. German unity has so approximated all her 
universities that with every new departure at one the expe, 
rience of all others is carefully studied. University hospitals 
of all sorts are distinguished from all others because the 
patients are utilized for purposes of clinical instruction. Not 
only teaching but research must be aimed at so that there 
must be not only rooms for instruction but for research. No 
clinic can dispense with rooms for experiments on animals. 
Experiments must be made on animals before they are made 
onmen. It is in clinical institutions, let it plainly be said, 
that the first new experiment on men must be made. If it 
succeeds, these patients, who pay nothing but have the best 
possible done for them, profit by it, and theirs is the danger 
that it may kill. This is the more proper, as treatment in 
Germany is at State expense and not provided for by dona- 
tions of philanthropic persons. Pay-patients should have a 
room, but few other special privileges. Thesystem of giving 
them luxuries at high cost to make money is denounced. 
The hospital ideal is to give each patient his own room, 
indeed his own house. Smaller and more numerous build- 
ings, the greatest isolation without sacrificing the advan- 
tages of unity and collectivity is now the cry. The separation 
of surgical cases from internal diseases was the first. There are 
now three systems, viz: corridor, pavilion, and barrack. The 
first is best for ophthalmological patients and is that of all 
eight of the new buildings. Barracks ventilate best, and 
are best for most surgical diseases, while pavilions are best 
for inner diseases. Eye-patients are usually otherwise well 
and one chief aim of the hospital building and regimes should 
be to keep them so. This hygienic location, while always 
desirable, is less so than for more serious ailments. Such 
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institutions should be located in the center of greatest poverty, 
and the rooms of the patients should open northward. Each 
should contain 4 to 6 persons so grouped as to help each other 
most. The corridor serves not only to communicate between 
rooms but for the walks and day room of patients, and 
must never be in the middle but on one side of the building. 
The operating room must be well lighted but small, for but 
few can see operations on so small an organ as the eye. Some- 
times electric light is used. The dark room for ophthalmos- 
copic investigations need be but small. Private rooms for pay 
patients are described, and the garden must be kept clear of 
all shrubs that prevent easy observation of all patients, but 
sheltered from wind. The present tendency favors a rather 
severe separation of sexes. The book closes with descriptions, 
cost, personel, etc., of each of the eight institutions prepared 
by its director. It is interesting to remember that the 
work of von Graefe who created ophthalmology as a depart- 
ment of medicine was done in three ill-adapted dwelling 
houses. 
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THE HIGHER PEDAGOGICAL SEMINARIES IN GER- 
MANY. 


Won. H. BURNHAM, PH. D. 


Pddagogische Seminarien fiir das hohere Lehramt. Ge 
schichte und Erfahrung. Won DR. HERMANN SCHILLER 
Leipzig, O. R. REISLAND, 1890, pp. 171. 


Die Pddagogische Vorbildung zum hoheren Lehramt in 
Preussen und Sachsen. Ein Reisebericht von P. Voss 
Halle a. 8., 1889, pp. 171 


Aus dem Pddagogischen Universitats-Seminar zu Jena. 1-3 
Hefte. Herausgegeben von Prof. Dr. W. REIN. LANGEN- 
SALZA, Hermann Beyer & Sohne, 1888, 1890, 1891. 

Die Nothwendigkeit Padagogischer Seminare auf der Univer- 
sitat und thre zweckmdssige Einrichtung. Von Dr. 
HEINRICH GUSTAV BrRzosKA. Neu herausgegeben von 
Dr. Wilhelm Rein. Leipzig, 1887. 


Das Seminarium Praeceptorum an den Franckeschen Stif- 
tungen zu Halle. Ein Beitrag zur Losung der Lehrer- 
bildungs-Frage. O. FRicK. Halle a. 8., 1883. 


Sammlung Pddagogischer Abhandlungen. Herausgegeben 
von Dr. O. Frick and H. MEIER. Von Prof. Dr. FR. 
ZANGE. Halle a. 8., 1890, pp. 76. 


Sammlung der Verordnungen und Gesetze fur die hoheren 
Schulen in Preussen. Dr. L. WIESE. Dritte Ausgabe, 
bearbeitet und bis zum Jahre 1887 fortgefiihrt von Prof. 
Dr. Otto Kiibler. Berlin, 1888. 


Lehrproben und Lehrgdnge aus der Praxis der Gymnasien 
und Realschulen. Herausgegeben von Dr. O. FRICK 
und H. MEIER. Heft 23, pp. 111-121. Heft 24, pp. 
135-140. Halle, 1890. 


i 2 " 
HISTORICAL. 


There have been two kinds of higher pedagogical seminaries 
in Germany: 1. Seminaries after the period of university 
life. 2. Seminaries in connection with the university. 

1. Seminaries after the Period of University Study. The be- 
ginnings of pedagogical training are found in the Middle Ages. 
Mere learning was not deemed sufficient for a teacher. Every 
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new magister was required to teach two years in the univer- 
sity city or in the neighboring region, more or less under the 
eye of his master. Later, at the time of the Reformation, this 
wholesome idea lost its force; and the notion seems to have 
prevailed that to be a student of theology or a Master of Arts 
fitted one to be a teacher. 

A saner view was emphasized by Ratichand Comenius. To 
the former belongs the honor of opening at Kothen, under the 
patronage of Prince Ludwig, the first pedagogical seminary. 
He gave free lectures upon didactics to teachers and others, 
conducted discussions upon educational questions, and gave 
model lessons according to the methods that he had invented. 
After a time he permitted some of his pupils to give the model 
lessons. Although Ratich’s model school was short-lived, 
this pedagogical seminary combined theory and practice after 
the fashion of the best modern institutions. Comenius also, 
maintained that teachers should understand the art of teach- 
ing ; and his Didactica Magna is an important contribution to 
their theoretic education. 

Francke followed Ratich in maintaining the necessity of 
practical preparation for the teachers calling, and in 1707 he 
established at Halle the Seminarium Selectum Preceptorum. 
At first there were 10 students; gradually the number in- 
creased, until in 1755 there were 48. The members bound 
themselves for five years. The first two years were devoted 
especially to acquiring knowledge. During the last three the 
students were employed in the royal Padagogium and in the 
Latin Hauptschulen. Material aid was granted the members 
by allowing them to sit at the Orphan House table, by the loan 
of stipends, and the like. The philanthropists likewise em- 
phasized the necessity of higher instruction for teachers ; and 
a result of the interest they aroused was the seminary estab- 
lished by Gedike in Berlin. An excellent teacher, an organ- 
izer, a writer of note, and a reformer, Gedike deserves parti- 
cular notice, especially since his seminary beeame the model 
for all similar training-schools that were established later. A 
yearly sum of 1,000 thalers was appropriated for this semi- 
nary by the government, and Gedike, who was Oberschulrath, 
was entrusted with the task of drawing up a plan for 
work. His aim was to furnish skilled teachers for the 
Gymnasia and the Latin schools ; and he presented in sub- 
stance the following report to the King: The candidates 
should listen to the instructions of skilled teachers, study the 
best educational literature, prepare written works upon peda- 
gogical problems, and finally, give instruction themselves, 
under the supervision of the director of the seminary accord- 
ing to instructions prepared by him. Besides the director, 
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three of the other teachers of the Friedrich-Werder’schen 
Gymnasium, who had sufficient talent and experience, should 
be present at the lessons given by members of the seminary, 
and show by their own example the errors to be avoided and 
the devices of method to be approved. Asa rule, only those 
should be admitted to the seminary who.had completed their 
university studies. (Gedike wished to admit others occasion- 
ally, but the King did not approve this). The seminary 
library should consist of the best pedagogical literature, and 
also a definite sum should be expended yearly for instruments, 
specimens, natural products and the like. Proper use of the 
latter in instruction should be shown to the members of the 
seminary by skilled teachers. Gedike provided for a special 
teacher of drawing, who should instruct members of the Gym- 
nasium destined to be teachers in the smaller schools. He 
asked pay for the teachers who took part in the seminary, but 
he himself received no remuneration. 

This plan, with some unessential changes, was ap- 
proved by the King, and in 1788 the seminary was or- 
ganized. The members of the seminary were on duty 
ten hours (per week), in the different classes of the 
Gymnasium. The lessons were changed semi-annually ; 
the candidates had charge of the writing and drawing lessons ; 
they were obliged to take the places of teachers who were ill, 
assist other teachers occasionally in correcting written exer- 
cises, help the director at the quarterly and semi-annual ex- 
aminations, visit the classes of the director and the other 
teachers, and make friendly criticism of any defects noticed. 
All were obliged semi-annually to prepare a pedagogical dis- 
sertation upon some subject chosen by themselves, the ma- 
terial for which should be taken as much as possible from 
their own observations. These papers were read at the 
monthly meetings of the ‘‘pedagogical society,’’ in the pres- 
ence of the director and other teachers of the Gymnasium, 
and criticized by those present, and, finally, by the director. 
After the meeting, these dissertations were passed around 
among the members, and they had to give a written criticism, 
which was read at the next sitting. (For lack of time this 
method was soon abandoned.) The dissertations, judging 
from the subjects known, were partly upon methods, partly 
didactic, partly reports upon different schools. There were 
also discussions upon pedagogical literature, examinations, 
organization of other schools, and the like. In the practical 
work of the student-teachers, Gedike emphasized two things: 
That teachers should have practice in all grades; and that 
they should have training in the moral and pedagogical disci- 
pline of individuals. He condemned the class-system where 
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“every class has its own teacher, and every teacher his own 
class, in which he is one and all, and which he instructs in 
everything that he knows and that he does not know, so that 
every class, so to speak, is a school by itself.’’ -It discour- 
aged the teachers in the lower grades, and rendered those in 
the higher, arrogant and pedantic, and made it more and more 
difficult to obtain excellent teachers for the elementary grades. 
To give the candidates practice in discipline, disorderly, care- 
less and lazy pupils were given them from time to time, whom 
they had especially to observe, and, if possible, improve. 
This was to be made an exercise in pedagogical pathology and 
therapeutics, and the teachers were especially recommended 
to work over their observations of pupils into an historia 
morbi. Such exercises in individual pedagogy made their 
discussions fruitful, and Gedike remarks that by this method 
many an incorrigible pupil was remarkably improved. 

In 1793 Gedike added a ‘‘philologische societat,’’ consisting 
only of members of the seminary, who met monthly and pre- 
pared Latin essays upon classical and humanistic subjects. 
This introduced a foreign element into the seminary ; and, after 
the death of Gedike, its strictly pedagogical character was 
lost. In the words of Paulsen, the pedagogical enthusiasm 
of the eighteenth century Was extinguished by the classical 
enthusiasm of the nineteenth. 

The successor of Gedike was Bellerman, whose self-sacri- 
ficing activity kept the seminary alive during the evil days of 
the war of 1806. With modified plans, its work was continued 
by his followers, but its double character (pedagogical and 
classical), was maintained; and it now has a continued 
history of more than a hundred years. This seminary is at 
present connected with the K6llnische Gymnasium in Berlin, 
and Dr. Kern, the noted grammarian, is its director. Other 
pedagogical seminaries, modeled after the principles of Gedike, 
were established at Breslau, Stettin and Konigsberg. 


2. University Seminaries. According to Prof. Rein the 
honor of establishing the first pedagogical seminary in con- 
nection with a university belongs to Erhard Weigel, pro- 
fessor of mathematics in the University of Jena, who opened 
a sort of experiment school at Jena in 1684. Another uni- 
versity seminary was founded by J. M. Gesner, at Géttingen, 
in 1737. It was a philological-pedagogical seminary with the 
special aim of preparing students of theology to be teachers. 
The work consisted of instruction in mathematics, science, 
history, geography, etc., as well as in pedagogics. Also some 
practical experiments in giving instruction were made in the 
Gottingen city-schools. The candidates did not need, how- 
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ever, to go very deeply into the sciences, since they intended 
to become preachers in a few years. In 1777 a pedagogical 
seminary was organized at the University of Halle. This, 
beginning life as daughter of the theological Seminary, had a 
somewhat checkered history under the Philanthropist Trapp, 
under Friedrich August Wolf, and others until, in 1884, in was 
removed to Magdeburg. 

A ‘‘ Philological-pedagogical Institute’? was opened at the 
University of Helmstidt by Wiedeburg in 1779. The num- 
ber of actual members was ten; but listeners were admitted. 
The members were required to attend lectures in the Univer- 
sity upon the Theory of Education, {Physiology, Anatomy, 
Philosophy, Psychology, Practical Theology, Mathematics, 
Natural History, Technology, Political and Church History, 
and Ancient and Modern Languages. Special attention must 
be given to the history of Literature, Fine Arts, and the 
Sciences. An encyclopaedic knowledge of all other sciences 
was required ; and the study of Theology was recommended. 
The classics were studied in their entire scope. Latin and 
German essays were read and criticized. The best papers 
were printed. In addition to this encyclopaedic course of 
study practical work in teaching was required. The director 
conducted a Paedagogium, in which four of the members were 
regular teachers, and the others, after six months’ member- 
ship in the Seminary, taught as many hours as they had time 
for without interfering with their other work. The director 
visited the different classes, and afterwards gave personal 
criticisms to the teachers. In the Seminary the members 
discussed what had been learned in the Paedagogium, the 
character and progress of the pupils, methods, and the like. 
Special attention was given to written notes made by each 
teacher and reported monthly. 

In 1807 a somewhat similar pedagogical Seminary was 
opened at the University of Heidelburg by F. H. C. Schwarz. 
The course required four semesters, and was devoted to the 
theory, practice, and history of education; and this work 
was supplemented by practice in teaching and by visiting 
educational institutions and reporting observations. 

Still more interesting is the history of the seminary opened 
a few years later at Konigsberg by Herbart. In 1810 the 
Prussian government granted a yearly appropriation of 200 
thaler for a ‘‘ didactic institute,’’ in order to give Herbart an 
opportunity to make a practical test of his pedagogical sys- 
tem. The peculiar characteristics of Herbart’s plan were the 
importance given to the family-idea in his practice-scheol 
and the emphasis placed upon the inseparable connection 
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between philosophical theory and practice. After 1812 
the school was held at his own house. The institution 
was fairly successful; but was given up when Herbart left 
K6onigsberg in 1833. Other university seminaries were 
established at Kiel, Gottingen, Jena, and Leipzig. 

The one at Jena grew out of a pedagogical society founded 
by Dr. Stoy while he was Privat-docent. The mem- 
bers of this society discussed methods of instruction, and 
practiced what they learned upon a number of boys who came 
of their own accord from the Birgerschule. The seminary 
that developed out of this was Herbartian in character. The 
members gave instruction in the Seminary-school, listened to 
Stoy’s lectures, attended the model lessons he gave, worked 
out their plans of instruction, and kept a record of their 
teaching. A minor point is interesting. Each member upon 
entering the Seminary wrote an autobiography giving an 
account of his own educational development. 

About the year 1857 the meetings of the Seminary were 
divided into the Praktikum, the Kritikum, the Scholastikum, 
and the Padogogikum. The Praktikum was a carefully pre- 
pared test-lesson; the Aritikum was for criticisms ; the Scho- 
lastikum was for the consideration of specific school matters ; 
and the Pddagogikum for pedagogical questions of a general 
character but related to the school. Owing to differences 
between the University and the Government there is a gap in 
the history of the Seminary between 1866 and 1874. But in 
the latter year it was re-opened and continued its former ac- 
tivity until Stoy’s death in 1885, when Prof. Rein became its 
director. 

Another famous Herbartian seminary was organized by 
Ziller in Leipzig in 1861. This also was a private founda- 
tion. It was formed after the model of the Jena seminary. 
It had its Theoretikum for consideration of methods, history 
of education, pedagogical systems, and for preparation for 
the Praktikum. Every member of the seminary must give 
test-lessons in the Praktikum. The Director appointed a 
critic for each lesson, who must give an oral or written crit- 
icism at the Conference. Besides discussion of the Prakti- 
kum, school matters in general were considered in the Con- 
ference. Here, asin Jena, great importance was placed upon 
reports of observations, class books, and the like. Both 
shaped their methods upon Herbartian principles. In both 
there were many theologians and teachers from the Volksschu- 
len. The Verein ftir wissenschaftliche Pddagogik, which 
became the center of the Herbartian School of Pedagogy, 
originated in Ziller’s seminary. 
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II. 


THE PRESENT CONDITION OF THE HIGHER PEDAGOGICAL 
SEMINARIES. 


Instead of using the classification employed above, the 
higher pedagogical seminaries in Germany at the pres- 
ent time may conveniently be divided into four classes: 

1. University Seminaries without Practice Schools. Their 
work is confined to theoretical discussions of important ed- 
ucational questions. The occasional practical work with a 
class of borrowed pupils is merely illustrative. 2. Univer- 
sity Seminaries with Practice Schools. These give practice 
in discipline and instruction, and furnish the advantages of 
an excellent model, keen criticism, and the rivalry of zealous 
fellow students. 3. School Seminaries. These seminaries 
are under the guidance of the directors of prominent schools. 
They cannot, as a rule, give the entire theoretic preparation 
in pedagogics, but they pre-suppose a good share of such 
preparation, and give a practical introduction to school or- 
ganization and school work. 4. Seminaries under the 
Direction of Members of the Provincial School College. 

1. University Seminaries without Practice Schools. The 
noted seminaries at the University of Leipzig are examples of 
this class. At the time Voss visited the University in 1887 
there were three pedagogical seminaries in activity—the 
Royal Pedagogical Seminary conducted by Professors Masius 
and Richter, the Scientific Pedagogical Praktikum by Pro- 
fessor Striimpell, and a seminary conducted by Professor 
Hofmann. 

As the Royal Pedagogical Seminary is connected with the 
University the members are busy with their university stud- 
ies and have not much time for visiting different schools and 
the like. In order to give some practical work Prof. Masius 
has been wont to borrow a half dozen pupils from a Real- 
gymnasium as subjects for his seminary. This method is 
deemed rather a poor substitute for a practice-school, and 
one writer has called such practical work ‘‘ comedy play.”’’ 
Prof. Richter has his men take a class in the Gymnasium and 
repeat a lesson that the pupils have once had. As an illus- 
tration of the theoretic work done by the members, a few 
subjects for papers given out by Professor Masius are inter- 


esting. ‘‘The Pedagogical Import of Play,’’ ‘‘The Most 
Important School Laws in the 16th Century,’’ ‘‘ Herbart 
as an Educator,’’ ‘‘The Characteristics of the Orbis Pictus 
by Comenius,’’—are samples. 


Prof. Striimpell’s seminary has no practical work con- 
nected with it; but the members for the most part, are picked 
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men from the Volksschulen. Much attention is given to psy- 
chological pedagogy ; and much of the work consists in pre- 
paring papers upon educational subjects. These are carefully 
criticized by the director and revised by the writer, often 
many times. Prof. Striimpell says that he has had members 
bring him the same papers ten different times. Some of these 
have been published in the series, Pddagogische Abhand- 
lungen von Mitgliedern des Wissenschaftlich-padagogischen 
Praktikums an der Universitat Leipzig. The titles of some 
of the recent issues are ‘‘ Psychologische Kindergartenpdda- 
gogik ;’’ ‘‘Welcher Unterschied besteht zwischen logischen und 
dsthetischen Urteilen?’’ ‘‘Die Phantasie im Dienste des Unter- 
richts ;” “Die willkiirliche Aufmerksamkeit ;” “Die Erweckung 
und Pflege des Ehrgefiihis ;’’ ‘‘Die rechte Erziehung ist immer 
zugleich Selbst-erziehung und Selbst-bildung des Erziehers.”’ 

Most of the members of Prof. Hofmann’s seminary are 
theological students; henee, the instruction is adapted to 
their future needs as inspectors and teachers of religion in 
the schools. Some features of Prof. Hofmann’s seminary de- 
serve special menwion. In the practice-work the student is 
made to feel that he takes the place of the actual teacher. 
He gives his lessons before a regular class in the school, 
choosing his own theme, but adapting it to the programme of 
the class, so that it forms a link in the regular instruction. 
The student must prepare his subject beforehand and give an 
oral account to Prof. Hofmann of the plan and contents of 
the lesson. After this test lesson the work is criticised by 
Prof. Hofmann and by another member of the seminary; and, 
finally, in a parallel class, the candidate repeats this lesson. 
Prof. Hofmann says that the repeated lesson is not to be 
compared with the first, and that the candidate learns more 
from this repetition than from ten ordinary lessons, since he 
sees in this way the difference between slipshod instruction 
and a lesson well prepared and thoroughly taught. In Prof. 
Hofmann’s opinion the pedagogical seminary should be im- 
mediately connected with the university, and its work should 
come in the regular period of study, since only in a univer- 
sity are all the necessary forces and means happily united. 
To the objection that university professors are good in 
theory but poor in practice, he answers that it would be a 
shame if in the whole of Germany there were not men 
enough who unite both qualities. 

2. University Seminaries with Practice Schools. The most 
famous seminary of this class is Prof. Rein’s pedagogical 
Universitats-Seminar at Jena. After Stoy’s death in 1885 
Prof. Rein was appointed director, and in October, 1886, the 
seminary was re-opened. According to the new statute, the 
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aim of the seminary should be two-fold—the promotion of 
pedagogical science, and the practical training of teachers for 
the higher schools. The union of theory and practice is its 
watchword. It is founded upon the principles of the Herbart- 
Ziller-Stoy pedagogy. While no blind allegiance is given to the 
words of the master, the work of the seminary, in Prof. Rien’s 
phrase, is pregnant with Herbartian ideas. The members 
who teach in the practice-school prepare their lessons accord- 
ing to the formal stages (Formalstufen), of Herbart. The 
principle of concentration is insisted upon, and great atten- 
tion is given to the Herbartian literature. The seminary is a 
kind of ‘‘school-church,’’ with a definite creed and definite 
rules, although allowing freedom and independence to in- 
dividualmembers. On this foundation, in connection with the 
Herbartian church the world over, it seeks to build up peda- 
gogical science. While the director maintains that knowl- 
edge is the conditio sine qua non of giving instruction, and 
while he cites with approval Goethe’s scorn of the teacher who 
gives out one day the thin dilution that he has composed with 
the sweat of his brow the night before, he vigorously com- 
bats the widespread error that mere knowledge of a subject is 
enough for an instructor. The imparting of knowledge is 
more difficult than its acquisition. Even in Germany, in Prof. 
Rein’s opinion, examination is a master rather than a ser- 
vant, and there are many teachers and but few educators. 
The aim of the seminary at Jena is to form the latter, not to 
make school-keepers but school-artists. 

The course consists of lectures, theoretical study, and teach- 
ing in the practice-school. The members are of two kinds— 
ordinary, or those who teach two hours or more each week ; 
and extraordinary, or those who are excused from this work. 
The lectures are in pedagogy, ethics and psychology. Theo- 
retical preparation in these studies is deemed necessary for 
all, and all are required to attend the weekly meetings of the 
seminary. The meetings of the seminary are of three kinds: 
(a) The Theoreticum ; (b) the Praktikum ; (c) the Kriti- 
kum, or Konferenz, each once a week. (a) In the Theoreti- 
kum, papers upon educational and psychological subjects are 
presented by the members, books are reviewed, reports are 
made upon the work of prominent educators, and the ques- 
tions of the day are considered. The director presides, and 
all members of the seminary may take part in the discussion. 
(b) The Praktikum consists of a test-lesson, given in the 
presence of the director and of all the members ofthe seminary, 
by one of the candidates, or sometimes by one of the head- 
teachers (Oberlehrer). For each Praktikum a critic is ap- 
pointed by the teacher in charge to make a written report of 
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the lesson before the meeting of the conference. (c) The Kon- 
ferenz is conducted by the director or by one of the head- 
teachers. School matters in general, the allotment of tasks, 
announcement and discussion of the subject to be taught in 
the classes during the coming week ( Wochenziele), and the 
like, occupy the first part of the session. The most important 
part of the conference, however, is the discussion of the test- 
lesson. This is opened by the student who gave the lesson. 
He presents a written criticism of his own work. Then the 
appointed critic gives his report, also in writing. The sub- 
ject is then open for general discussion; and, finally, the 
director gives a résumé of the results of the discussion, and 
passes judgment upon the lesson. 

In the work of the practice-school Prof. Rein is assisted by 
three head-teachers (Oberlehrer). These teachers have gen- 
eral oversight of instruction. They take care of the class- 
rooms, keep the class-books, and have charge of the programs 
(Konzentrationtabelle). They make weekly reports in the 
conference upon the condition of their classes, examine the 
note-books of the pupils, and visit each other’s classes as 
much as possible. Moreover, they visit the parents of the 
pupils, they have special oversight of the instruction given 
by the practice teachers, they take charge of the property of 
the school, and are its librarians and historians. 

The practice-school consists of three classes, two Volksschul- 
klassen and one Gymnasium class (Quarta at the time of the 
last report). The school session begins at seven o’clock in 
the morning, in summer, and at eight o’clock in the winter. 
There are recesses of fifteen minutes at the beginning of each 
hour. In warm weather school work is omitted in the after- 
noon, or the instruction is given in the open air, and walks 
and excursions are frequently made. School festivals occur 
on the Emperor’s birthday, the anniversary of the Battle of 
Sedan, at Christmas, and in May. Also the yearly school ex- 
aminations and the like have something of the character of 
school festivals. The last report contains a detailed account 
of a summer excursion of the pupils to the Harz mountains 
under the direction of Oberlehrer Reich. 

Very careful rules for all the details of school work and 
discipline are prescribed. Punishments are employed as a 
means of reformation, and are of two kinds; punishment 
for governing and punishment for discipline. The aim of the 
former is to restore order, when the instruction is disturbed ; 
the aim of the latter to develop character. The means of gov- 
erning are as follows: Rapping on the table, a warning ap- 
peal to the class, censure or threatening without mentioning 
names, making pupils stand in the rear of the room, and the 
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like. The discipline is intended to appeal to the sensibilities 
of the pupils, and consists of conversations, incentives to 
praiseworthy activity in the form of thanks, sympathy, and 
the like. In case of misdemeanors, the punishment is to cor- 
respond to the fault, and may be increased to corporal pun- 
ishment, but only the head-teachers are allowed to administer 
the latter. The chief rule for all punishments is that they 
must be consistently employed; and they must be adminis- 
tered with moral earnestness and entirely without passion. 
Finally, they must make the pupils recognize their faults, and 
make those punished, and also their fellow pupils, conscious 
of the justice of the punishment. 

Prof. Rein’s seminary has been well attended from the start. 
According to the second report by Obverlehrer Reich, in the 
year 1888-89 there were 37 members, including the head 
-teachers, of which 14 were foreigners. The membership 
had somewhat fallen off in 1889-90; but in the summer 
semester of 1890 there were 32 members, including the head- 
teachers, of which 11 were foreigners. At a recent visit the 
reviewer found several Americans among Prof. Rein’s stu- 
dents. Among the other foreign countries represented are 
Bulgaria, Austria, Switzerland, Greece and France. 

3. School Seminaries conducted by the director of the given 
school. There are two famous seminaries of this kind, one 
connected with the Franckesche Stiftungen at Halle, the other 
at Giessen. Dr. Frick, the director at Halle, re-established 
in 1881 the Seminarium Preceptorum first opened for the 
training of teachers by Francke. Larger sums are appropri- 
ated here than in other Prussian schools for the salaries of 
teachers during their trial-year. There are means of earning 
money as teachers in the orphan asylum, as librarians, and the 
like. Some have a free home given them. And the numerous 
schools of the foundation afford ample opportunity for visiting 
different classes and for practice-teaching. The work, as in 
other seminaries of this kind, is both theoretical and practical. 

In the theoretical work the candidates are instructed in 
general didactics by the director ; in methods, by the director 
with the aid of the rector of the Latin School, the director of 
the Real-gymnasium, and other teachers from these schools 
(Seminar-lehrer.) Several small pedagogical dissertations 
are required of the members, but no special scientific works. 
Systematic lectures upon pedagogics, the history of education, 
and upon pedagogical psychology are deemed parts of the 
university work, and are omitted. Essays, reports, and 
the like; are not required to any great extent; but sys- 
tematic written preparation for definite lessons is frequently 
demanded. The effort is made also to acquaint the students 
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with pedagogical literature. The official regulations in 
regard to the duties of teachers, school organization, and 
the like, the most important works upon pedagogical 
principles; the ‘‘Library of Pedagogical Classics ;’’ the 
works of Raumer, Roth, Liibker, Schrader, Schwarz, et 
al. ; the literature on each special subject; the most impor- 
tant works of the Herbart-Ziller-Stoy school; works like 
Kehr’s Geschichte der Methodik; Willmann’s Pddagogische 
Vortrage and Didaktik; Kern’s Grundriss der Padagogik, 
and the Jahrbiicher fiir Wissenschaftliche Padagogik,—are 
all used. Moreover, the students are stimulated to observe 
by being required to give critical reports of what they see in 
test-lessons or in the regular hours of instruction. Dr. Frick 
supplements this by reporting his own observations in the 
schools of the Franckesche Stiftungen and in other institu- 
tions. The students are instructed in the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the Herbartian pedagogy, with an attempt to 
enlighten its darkness and broaden the limits of its formalism. 

The practical instruction is of three kinds: (a) The can- 
didates become acquainted with well organized courses of 
instruction by visiting regularly the classes of the Seminar- 
lehrer and other excellent teachers ; at first, in those subjects 
in which the candidate himself gives instruction, then, in the 
related and next succeeding subjects, finally, in the more 
remote. (b) The candidates hear model lessons given by 
the Seminar-lehrer in their own classes and in those of the 
other teachers of the two institutions. (c) The candidates 
themselves give instruction ; at first, in the classes and lessons 
allotted to them, then, in other classes and lessons of the 
same institution. 

Special emphasis is placed upon the practice-teaching. 
The candidates make mosi careful written preparation, or, at 
least, a written outline of their test lessons, endeavoring to 
apply the fruitful thoughts of the Herbart-Ziller-Stoy school. 
Immediately after the hour, or in the next Conference, the 
lesson is criticised by the Seminar-lehrerv. The detail of this 
criticism as well as the perhaps undue tendency to schema- 
tization may be seen from the following list of points con- 
sidered : 

I. Choice and Arrangement of Material. 1. Was the 
amount of material in right proportion to the allotted 
time? 2. Was the material duly sifted, properly divided, 
and appropriately united? 3. Was the plan of the lesson 
(the Disposition) clear? 

II. Manner of Treatment. 1. Did the teaching follow a 
systematic and appropriate order (7. e., the Formalstufen.) 
2. Was the lesson clearly presented, logically developed, 
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firmly impressed upon the minds of the pupils, and so on? 
3. How was the questioning, (especially the Konzentration- 
Fragen), and were the questions equally divided among all 
the pupils? 

Ill. The Personality of the Teacher. What was the teacher’s 
beariug? Was he fresh, stimulating, and alive in the instruc- 
tion? Did he master the class by his look and the strength and 
impressiveness of his voice? Was his language correct, 
articulated, clear, concise? Was his reading worthy to be 
taken as a model? Was his personal manner commendable? 

IV. Discipline. Did the teacher keep the whole class 
busy all the time? Did he obtain the attention of the differ- 
ent pupils and make them share in the work in equal degree? 
Did he give them recreation by pauses, opportunity to stand, 
recitation in concert, and the like? Did he have his eyes 
and ears open for misdemeanors, or did many things happen 
which he did not notice or did not consider? 

V. The General Impression and the Success of the Lesson. 


Much importance is attached to the visiting of classes 
(Hospitieren) by the candidates. This is done ina regular 
and systematic way following the course of the classes and 
the subjects. The questions given above indicate the points 
to which observation is directed. 

The members of the seminary are divided into groups. All 
receive instruction in general didactics; in the discussions 
and practical exercises in special subjects those candidates take 
part who either are teaching these branches, or who will, in 
the future, give instruction in them. The instruction in 
didactics occurs weekly at a definite hour, likewise the in- 
struction of the future teachers of religion ;' the other groups 
meet when necessary, though on an average once a fortnight. 

The other noted school seminary is at Giessen. This 
seminary was established in 1876 by Dr. Schiller. The 
course is one year in length. The number of members is 
small, but all have taken their doctor’s degree. There are 
different divisions of the seminary—for Physics, Modern 
Language, Natural History, Gymnastics. The theoretical 
work is much the same as in the other seminaries already 
described. Great attention is given to reports in this semi- 
nary. Special works are preferred; and more comprehensive 
works are generally recommended for private study. The 





' A special division of the seminary, consisting on an average of three 
or four members, have special preparation for the calling of teachers of 
religion. Their work consists chiefly of practical exercises in giving 
—™ instruction, similar to the practice-work of the other candi- 

ates. 
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monographs recommended are studied for their salient points, 
and these only are presented to the seminary. The reports 
are required to be precise, but to omit no essential point. 
Among the works reported on in recent years have been, in 
German, articles or books by Von Raumer, Laas, Stauder, 
Kehr, and others; selections from Frick’s Lehrproben and 
from the works of Rein, Pickel and Scheller; in Geography, 
works by Oberlander, Kirchoff, Stauber, Frick, et. al.; in 
Hygiene, works by Baginsky, Eulenberg and Bach, et. al. ; 
in History, books or articles by Wiese, Jager, Biedermann, 
Willmann, et. al.; and so on, in the other subjects of in- 
struction. 

Among the subjects of more extended papers in recent 
years have been the following: ‘‘ How should Programmes 
be Formed with Respect to the Demands of Psychology and 
Hygiene ?’’ ‘‘How far does School Life Affect the Character 
of the Pupil?’’ ‘‘The Nature and Culture of Observation;”’ 
‘“‘The Significance of Apperception in Instruction;’’ ‘‘ What 
does Herbart Understand by Interest, and is the Cultivation 
of Interest actually to be Obtained in the Way in Which the 
Hebartian Pedagogy Supposes?’’ ‘‘ The Value of Historical 
Poems in Historical Instruction;’’ ‘‘Concentration in Lin- 
guistic-historical and in Geographical Instruction in Quarta.” 
The aim of this work is not to make writers. In Prof. 
Schiller’s opinion nothing would be worse than to turn a 
seminary into a school of pedagogical journalism. But, by 
the preparation of such papers, a fresh and comprehensive 
view of definite subjects in the educational field is obtained. 

Each candidate is required to give at least three test- 
lessons in each subject—some 30 or 40 in all. These lessons 
are of increasing scope and difficulty. Careful preparation is 
made by the candidate, but Dr. Schiller does not recommend 
written preparation, since it tends to formalism and slavery. 
After the lesson the candidate’s work is criticized, as at Jena, 
first by himself, then by the other candidates who were guests 
at the lesson, and, finally, by the teacher in charge, or by the 
director himself. This criticism falls outside the regular 
hours of the seminary, and, on an average, half an hour is 
allotted for the criticism of each lesson. 

The aim of the seminary is to apply fundamental psycho- 
logical and ethical principles to education—not to make the 
candidates swear by any system, but to strengthen them in 
those facts which are above all systems. From his experience 
of 14 years, Dr. Schiller gives some valuable results. Candi- 
dates are apt to give their own opinions in all discussions, 
and he deems it one of the greatest services of the seminary 
to teach men to hold back their own views, even when they 
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have established them, until they can give clear proof of them. 
‘‘In my opinion, according to my feeling,’’ he says, ‘‘are to 
be sure often legitimate forms of judgment, but they are not 
to be endured in a seminary,’’ since there the effort should be 
to accustom men to give psychological and ethical reasons for 
their action. 

Dr. Schiller maintains that one of the great advantages of his 
seminary is the uniformity in the work of teaching that pre- 
vails there. After over 100 young teachers have been instructed 
in the seminary, he thinks it is clear that there must be unity 
and agreement in regard toa large number of questions, if 
the members themselves attain clear views. He does not fear 
mechanical slavery to a pedagogical system. It would be 
hard to realize unity in allegience to one system, if it were 
attempted. Individualism is too highly developed to-day for 
that. 

4. Seminaries under the Direction of Members of the Pro- 
vincial School College. The work in the seminaries con- 
ducted by the provincial school advisors is much the same as 
that described under ‘‘school seminaries’’ above. The mem- 
bers visit and give instruction in schools of the provincial 
capital, and they receive theoretical instruction from the 
directors. Where there are two school advisors, as at Magde- 
burg, they conduct the seminaries in alternate years. 

In addition to the seminaries already described, the one at 
Gottingen should be mentioned, since it is uniquein character. 
It is really divided into two seminaries, one of which is con- 
ducted by a university professor, while the other is under the 
control of the director of the Gymnasium. The work of the 
one is chiefly theoretic, and falls in the university period of 
study, while that of the other is practical. Many members of 
the former graduate into the latter. The members of both re- 
ceive stipends. The work of the practical seminary is of much 
the usual kind, consisting of —_— visiting, discussions, 
criticism, and the like. 

The Test Year and the Regulation of March 15, 1890. 
According to the statute of 1810, each candidate for the teach- 
er’s calling was required upon examination to give a test 
lesson. It soon was seen that a single lesson was useless as a 
test of the teacher’s ability, and in 1826 it was decreed that 
each candidate should give practical instruction in a high 
school for at least one year, and thus give evidence of his 
ability before receiving appointment. This test-year plan has 
not been deemed especially successful. Paulsen has criticized 
it as the substitute by which the demand for pedagogical 
training of teachers for the Gymnasien was silenced, but not 
satisfied. ‘‘It is a pretty generally admitted fact,’’ says 
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Schiller, ‘‘that the so-called test-year, although ideally con- 
sidered it is perfect and a desirable introduction of young 
teachers into practice, has not generally fulfilled the expecta- 
tions placed uponit.’’ And Prof. Rein has called it a ‘‘wicked 
abortion.’’ By the new regulation of the 15th of March, 1890, 
candidates for the teacher’s position in the higher schools of 
Prussia and Hesse, are required, after passing their examina- 
tions, to have two years of practical training, a seminary- 
year and a test-year. The purpose of the seminary-year is to 
give theoretic instruction, especially in the methods of the 
special subjects, and to introduce the candidates into the work 
of teaching. The new seminaries provided for by this law be- 
long to the third class mentioned above, and are in great 
measure modeled after the one at Giessen. The means of in- 
struction prescribed indicate the thoroughness of the prepara- 
tion, and will serve as a résumé and supplement of what has 
been said of this class of seminaries. They are: 1. Weekly 
pedagogical discussions with the director or one of the teach- 
ers, with constant reference to the special work of the school, 
upon the preparation of the teachers for the hours of 
instruction, the work in these hours, and upon written papers 
on pedagogical subjects. 2. Visiting the director’s classes, 
or those of the other teachers during the hours of in- 
struction, also the classes in the People’s Schools or in 
normal schools. 3. Experiments in giving instruction by 
the candidates under the supervision of the director or one of 
the teachers. 4. Instruction in the use of special school ap- 
paratus, particularly for the natural sciences and geography. 
5. Participation on the part of the candidates in the teachers’ 
conferences and the class tests according to the advice of the 
director. 6. Share on the part of the candidates in the over- 
sight of the hours of work and play and the like. 7. Short, 
written reports upon pedagogical subjects, and a work of 
larger scope upon a concrete educational subject to be pre- 
sented before the close of the seminary year. 

After the completion of the seminary course the candidates 
must continue their practical preparation during a test-year. 
They are allotted by twos or threes to higher institutions, gen- 
erally to those which have no seminaries connected with them. 
The work for this test-year is as follows: (a) Under the 
guidance of the director, or other teachers, the candidates 
give instruction without pay, for eight or ten hours weekly, 
in a freer manner and in more connected courses than during 
the seminary year. (b) They visit classes designated by the 
director, and take part in class tests and teachers’ conferences. 
(c) So far as individual pupils are entrusted to their super- 
vision, the candidates must report their observations to the 
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regular teachers and offer advice. (d) In urgent cases the 
candidates may, with the approval of the provincial school- 
college, give twenty hours instruction per week, and receive 
pay therefor. (e) Towards the end of the test-yearthey must 
present a report of their teaching to the director. 

After the director has made his report upon the test-year, 
the question of the approval or disapproval of the qualifica- 
tions of the candidates is decided by the provincial school col- 
lege on the basis of the reports of the directors in regard to 
the seminary-year and the test-year, and of the observations 
of the provincial school advisors. The certificate of qualifi- 
cation is refused in case of great lack of pedagogical skill, 
serious moral defects, physical weakness, or the like. The 
difference between the seminary-year and the test-year is that 
the former is devoted chiefly to theoretical pedagogical culture, 
with constant reference to practice, while the latter, presup- 
posing such knowledge, is confined almost exclusively to prac- 
tical work in giving instruction: In the former there is 
greater limitation by theories and examples; in the latter, 
freer and more independent practice in teaching. 

At the time that Minister Von Gossler proposed the new 
regulation in the Prussian House of Deputies on March 6, 
1889, there were in Prussia eleven pedagogical seminaries, 
of which six had been founded or organized in the last decade. 
The five older ones, according to the order of their foundation, 
were those at Berlin, Stettin, Konigsberg, Breslau, Gottingen. 
The six newer ones, those at Magdeburg, Danzig, Posen, 
Cassel, Miinster, Koblenz. These, with the exception of the 
seminary at Gottingen described above, received students 
after the period of University life. But the number of can- 
didates who received their training in the seminaries was 
relatively small. There were at that time only sixty-four 
candidates in all the Prussian seminaries, while the average 
yearly number of candidates who completed their trial-year 
in Prussia was 528. It was a matter of economy to adopt 
the plan of School Seminaries ; for while 70 new seminaries 
would be required, by dividing the candidates up among a 
large number of institutions it was estimated that these could 


be maintained at an average yearly cost of about 1200 marks- 


each, an appropriation of 81,500 marks being sufficient for the 


whole number. It was further estimated that 60,000 marks. 


should be given in stipends, making only 141,500 marks 
in all. 

In recent years a large number of German writers have con- 
tributed to this question of the training of teachers for the 
higher schools. Upon the main points there is, says Dr. 
Schiller, substantial agreement. Three things are demanded 
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by all: theoretical instruction of the candidates, acquain- 
tance with a model school organization, and some well directed 
experiments in teaching. Many different plans, however, 
have been proposed for the attainment of these ends. The 
growing sentiment, however, seems to be that the problem 
ean best be solved by seminaries connected with higher 
schools, which receive candidates after their university course. 
At least those who advocate this plan gained a victory by 
the regulation of March 15, and this plan is likely to have a 
fair trial. Like the test-year it may prove a compromise; 
but it certainly is an advance. According to Frick and 
others the Volksschullehrer lead in the art of education. 
They have had their experiment-stations, and the material 
of instruction being simpler in such schools, more attention 
has been given to the art of presenting it. In the future, 
candidates for the teacher’s position in the higher schools will 
receive training somewhat similar to that given in the 
Volksschullehrer-Seminarien. The passage of this law marks 
a great advance in the training of teachers in Germany. 
Other provinces probably will soon follow the lead of Prus- 
sia and it may be hoped that the movement will extend to 
other lands. Most other countries are far behind Germany in 
this respect. England has no seminary for the training of 
teachers for the higher schools for boys; and the Maria Grey 
Training College for the preparation of young women who 
are to be teachers in the secondary schools, is a private 
foundation. America has only begun to provide for such 
training. But for more than a hundred years Germany has 
had higher pedagogical seminaries. 

Praise of the work done in the German Seminaries is un- 
necessary, but a few points are worthy of special notice. 
Among those which most impressed the reviewer, in a recent 
visit to some of the most famous of these seminaries, were 
the careful preparation made by teachers for every lesson, 
and the attention given by the pupils. There are two kinds 
of attention in the class-room ; individual attention, given by 
the pupil when it is his tarn to recite; and class attention, 
where all the pupils are attentive whether reciting or not. 
Teachers in German seminaries are usually able to get the 
latter. The reason is largely that they have studied before- 
hand the best method of presenting the lesson. 

It is noticeable that the higher pedagogical seminaries 
in Germany are gradually outgrowing the pedagogy of Her- 
bart. Even Prof. Rein is no servile disciple, and Dr. Frick 
maintains that he is no Herbartian, but entirely free in his 
pedagogical teaching. Most Herbartian educators warn their 
students against making idols of the Formalstufen. Her- 
7 
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bartian methods, they say, must not be allowed to degenerate 
into Schablone. Voss says that in actual practice, so far as 
he had opportunity to observe, he found no trace of slavery 
to method in the schools of the Franckesche Stiftungen. The 
observation of the writer during a short visit corroborates 
this testimony. Outside of Herbartian circles the criticism 
of this system of pedagogy is often severe. Dr. Jager of 
Cologne, for example, criticises the editor of the Lehrproben 
and Lehrgdnge as follows: ‘‘The system which (perhaps 
inaccurately and with little appropriateness) is designated as 
the Herbart-Ziller-Stoy system reminds one with its subtle- 
ties of the theology of the Brahmins. As an Indian Brahmin, 
who before going to sleep subjects himself to self-examination, 
has to ask whether he has not defiled himself by step- 
ping upon ashes, or by opening a book without the prescribed 
prayer, or by scratching his head, and so on, so must an ortho- 
dox Herbart-Ziller-Stoyaner test himself. Did you not busy 
yourself in the hour of instruction with Vertiefung when you 
ought first to have concerned yourself with Besinnung or vice 
versa? Did you not have Umblick when you were only at 
Ausblick or Vorblick ? Did you not linger at the ethical in- 
terest when you ought to have tarried at the human, the 
personal, or the esthetic interest?”’ 

Although one finds so much to admire and to commend in 
German seminaries, one point in criticism remains to be 
made. The pedagogical literature studied by the candidates 
seems to be almost exclusively German. Scarcely a book or 
article in a foreign tongue is mentioned among the works 
upon which reports have been made in the seminaries. This 
has its excuse; for a large part of the most important educa- 
tional literature during the last half century has been in 
German; but in recent years many valuable works have 
appeared in English, and certainly no educator can afford to 
neglect the French educational literature of the last decade. 
Germany has done more than any other country toward 
demonstrating that there is a science as well as an art of 
education; but the time has long passed when any science or 
art could neglect work done in its field in any part of the 
world. It would indeed be the irony of fate, if, after so long 
leading in educational matters, Germany herself should 
become provincial. 
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THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS IN ENGLAND. 
J. F. REIGART, A. B. 


The training of a teacher for the public elementary schools 
usually begins at the age of 14 with an apprenticeship of four 
years as a pupil-teacher. As defined by the Education Code, 
‘¢a pupil-teacher is a boy or girl engaged by the managers of 
a public elementary day school on condition of teaching 
during school hours under the superintendence of the princi- 
pal teacher, and receiving suitable instruction.’’ The pupil- 
teacher may not be employed in school more than 6 hours a 
day, or 25 hours a week, and shall receive not less than five 
hours’ instruction per week from a certified teacher. In 
many of the large cities the required instruction is provided 
by means of ‘‘ Central classes’’ on Saturday and two evenings 
each week. Candidates, in order to be engaged as pupil- 
teachers must produce certificates of health and conduct, 
must be approved by the inspector, and must pass an exam- 
ination in standard VI. MDuring each year of their ap- 
prenticeship, pupil-teachers must pass examinations in 
English, mathematics, geography, history and music, and 
conduct classes before the inspector. The final examination 
is called the Queen’s scholarship examination; two con- 
secutive failures to pass will cause a pupil-teacher to be no 
longer recognized by the department, while those who pass 
may become (1) students in training colleges, (2) assistant 
teachers, or (3) provisionally certified teachers. 

The pupil-teacher system was introduced from Holland in 
order to supplant the monitorial system of Lancaster and Bell, 
which, while it had encouraged the rapid increase of schools on 
account of its cheapness, had signally failed to impart even 
the rudiments of education. According to the idea that one 
who has just mastered the difficulties of a subject is best 
qualified to teach that subject, infants of eight or ten years 
were set to work, under the nominal direction of untrained 
teachers, to impart instruction to their younger companions. 
The results of the monitorial system were found to be, in 
1845, ‘‘that only about one in six, even of the children at 
school, was found able to read the Scriptures with any ease. 
Even for these the power of reading often left them when 
they tried a secular book. Of reading with intelligence 
there was hardly any ; and about one-half of the children who 
came to school left unable to read. Only about one child in 
four had mastered, even in the most mechanical way, the art of 
writing. As regards arithmetic, not two percent. of the 
children had advanced as far as the rule of three.’’ In 1846 
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the Education Department established the system of pupil- 
teachers, in very much the same form as it exists at present. 
Many educationists have questioned the advantages of in- 
struction given by young pupil-teachers and also the value of 
practice before professional training; while others consider 
this feature the chief merit of the English elementary schools. 
Matthew Arnold, in his Report on Popular Education in 
France, terms pupil-teachers ‘‘ the sinews of English primary 
instruction,’’ ‘‘the grand merit of the English state system,’’ 
and implores all friends of education to use their best efforts 
to preserve this institution unimpaired. The number of 
pupil-teachers in elementary schools was in 1851, 5,607; 
1870, 14,304 ; 1880, 33,733 ; 1889, 30,397. 

The Various Grades of Certificates. The Queen’s scholar- 
ship examination must be taken by all pupil-teachers at the 
close of their engagement, and may be taken by others 18 
years of age. The examination includes the subjects required 
during apprenticeship, with languages, science and music 
optional. Candidates who pass the examination are ar- 
ranged in three classes in order of merit: Assistant Teachers 
have passed the Queen’s scholarship or university exam- 
inations ; they cannot take charge of a school. Provisionally 
Certificated Teachers are pupil-teachers who have passed the 
Queen’s scholarship examination in the first class, and who 
are permitted to take charge of small schools, but they must 
obtain certificates by the age of 25. To become Certified 
Teachers they must receive the ‘‘ parchment certificate’’ by 
passing the first and second year’s training college examina- 
tions, and must serve a period of probation of about two 
years, and receive two favorable reports from an inspector. 
Additional Female Teachers may be employed in mixed girls’ 
and infant schools to give general instruction and teach 
needlework. 

According to the Education Report for 1890, there were 
45,434 certified teachers, 20,242 assistants, 30,397 pupil- 
teachers, 5,076 additional female teachers. Of the 18,250 
masters, 63% were trained (in training colleges) for 2 years, 
5% for less than 2 years, 32% were untrained. Of 27,184 
mistresses, 41% were trained for 2 years, 3% for less than 2 
years, 56% untrained. It must be remembered that a large 
proportion of those who have not attended a training college, 
and are therefore classed as untrained, have served as pupil- 
teachers and assistants under competent instructors. 

Training Colleges. There are 43 colleges for training 
teachers for elementary schools, 17 for men, 25 for women, 
1 for both sexes. All are boarding schools, or ‘‘ Residential 
Colleges.’’ The code of 1890 permits the establishment of 
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day training colleges which must be attached to universities 
er to colleges of university rank, but as the plan is con- 
sidered an experiment, the entire number of day students is 
limited to 200. In 1839 the government failed in the estab- 
lishment of a proposed state normal school, owing to the 
opposition of the established church, which claimed the right 
to educate all the teachers. The policy then adopted, and 
eontinued to the present, is to make annual grants to col- 
leges established by voluntary agencies. The Church of 
England has 30 training colleges, the British and Foreign 
School Society 6, the Wesleyans 2, the Roman Catholics 3, 
and 2 are undenominational. The grants must not exceed 
75% of the expenditures, or £50 per annum for each male and 
£35 for each female Queen’s scholar. Additional grants based 
upon the examinations in drawing and science are given by 
the Department of Science and Art. The practicing schools 
receive grants upon the same conditions as other elementary 
schools. The funds for the year 1889 were drawn from the 
following sources : 


Grants under the code, P £118,161 
Grants from Science and Art Department, ° - 5,877 
Proceeds from endowments, a ‘ - 1.387 
Donations, . ‘ ‘ > . > - 16,382 
—_ . , ‘ . ‘ . : 22,860 
Collections in churches, . i ‘ ; ; 3 161 
Books sold to warn . ° . . ‘ - 5,751 
Other sources, . . ° ° . . . 305 
Total, . ‘. . ‘ " 6‘ . £170,579 


The average expenditure for each student was £60 for 
males, £45 for females. The fees vary in the different col- 
leges, and even in the same college for different classes of 
students; the highest are £20 for the two years. 

The number of students in 1890 was 3,294; 1,408 males, 
1,886 females. All but 9 were Queen’s scholars, i. e., those 
who pass in the first or second class in the Queen’s scholar- 
ship examinations, and have declared their intention to follow 
the profession of teaching. In other respects each college 
settles its own terms of admission. Church schools require 
an examination in religious knowledge, some require certifi- 
cates of confirmation or baptism. 

The period of training is usually two years; an additional 
year is permitted by the Code of 1890. The examinations for 
each year in Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, Composition, 
Grammar, History, Geography, political Economy, Domestic 
Economy, Needlework, Music, School management, Latin, 
Greek, French and German, are given by the Education 
Department; those in Drawing and Science by the Depart- 
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ment of Science and Art; and the examinations in religious 
knowledge by the church authorities or the society for the 
Promotion of Christian Knowledge. In the subject of Animal 
Physiology, Professors Huxley and Foster are the examiners. 
Let me quote from their instructions to teachers. ‘‘If an 
answer exhibits an intelligent and fairly satisfactory acquain- 
tance with the main subject of a question, the examiners do 
not take much account of want of fulness or of inaccuracy in 
minor details. The power of writing out statements which 
have been learned by heart is no evidence of real knowledge ; 
indeed, the process by which this power is acquired is usually 
antagonistic to the acquirement of such knowledge. There- 
fore, where there is evidence that answers have been gotten 
up in anticipation of examination, they will receive but few 
marks, or may even be rejected. Indeed, a full and in many 
respects accurate answer may be given by rote, in such a 
manner as to leave no doubt that the examinee does not un- 
derstand what he has written, and his rejection is thus 
ensured.’’ The practical method should be used. The 
sheep’s eye, the rabbit’s ear, etc., should be studied, but 
the teaching must be brought home to the learner. ‘‘The 
examiners are so frequently told ‘I have seen this or that,’ 
when it is quite obvious that the seeing might as well have 
been performed with the eyes shut, that they think it well to 
remark that, without understanding, there is no more virtue 
in seeing than in not seeing.”’ 

Practice in teaching is required of all students, some time 
being spent in all the grades. Inthe Borough Road Training 
College, each student spents three consecutive weeks in each 
year in the practicing school, six weeks in all. He has con- 
tinuous charge of a class, and is responsible for its progress 
and discipline. As far as possible faults in teaching are 
pointed out at the close of the lesson in which they are made, 
but a detailed criticism of the work done is reserved till 
Friday at a private interview. On the completion of the 
student’s practice, his class is examined in the most impor- 
tant branches of instruction, and the character of the result 
commented on. Model lessons in sciences are given by the 
masters of method. In the college the students give three 
hours a week to criticism lessons, when two students give 
lessons which are criticised by the other members of the class 
and by the master of method. Lectures on school manage- 
ment, the study of Locke, Spencer, the National Society’s 
text-book, etc., occupy in most colleges 2 to 3 hours a 
week. The hours of class work and study vary from about 
40 to 56 per week, the class work occupying from 25 to 40 
hours. In church colleges Religious Knowledge occupies a 
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large proportion of time, sometimes 5 hours of lectures and 
as much time spent in study. 
The daily routine at Tottenham College for Mistresses is: 


6.15 Rise. | 1.25 to 2. Dinner. 

6.45 to 7.45 Study. | 2. to 2.30 Recreation. 

7.55 to 8.20 Breakfast. | 2.30 to 5. Study (lectures). 
8.20 to 9. Household work. | 5. to 5.30 Tea. 

9. Prayers. | 5.30 to 6. Recreation. 

9.30 to 11.15 Study (lectures). 6. to 8.10 Study. 

11.15 to 11.25 Lunch. | 8.15 Prayers. 

11.25 to 12.15 Study (lectures). | 8.55 to 9.20 Supper. 

12.25 to 1.20 Walk or drill. | 10. Lights out. 


The class teaching at Tottenham occupies 324 hours per 
week, private study 144 hours. 

In the college for mistresses, students are expected to sweep 
and dust their own rooms, and to take their turn in doing a 
part of the domestic work of the college. The leaders of the 
classes are appointed as monitresses; there are class-room 
monitresses, dormitory monitresses, dining-room monitresses. 

A peculiarity in the management of Bishop’s Startford 
College is that each second-year student has a first-year 
student given into her charge, the second-year student being 
known as ‘‘ mother”’ and the first-year as ‘‘daughter.’’ The 
‘‘mother’’ instructs the ‘‘daughter’’ in the college rules and 
otherwise assists her as far as possible. 

At the Borough Road College, once a month each student 
appears before the principal, and hands in a paper showing 
the work he has done during the past month in his different 
subjects. The principal is also provided with statements by the 
tutors, and he proceeds to examine the man orally in the mat- 
ters where any weakness or indolence is reported. A record 
of these oral examinations is kept. Military drill is taught 
in nearly all the colleges for men. All have recreation- 
grounds, and some have gardens to be cared for by the 
students. The teachers in men’s colleges are men, and in 
women’s colleges, women. The principals are usually min- 
isters, though there are several women principals. 

Each college is subject to an annual visit from an inspec- 
tor, who reports on the state of the premises and the provision 
made for the health, instruction and recreation of the stu- 
dents ; he hears each of the students read and recite, hears 
each second-year student give a lesson to a class of children, 
examines the note books of the students, and listens to a 
lecture by each of the instructors. 

An important criticism of the English training colleges is 
the lack of connection with the universities. The fault is 
being gradually remedied; University Extension lectures are 
delivered in some of the colleges, an increasing number of 
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students matriculate at the universities after leaving the 
colleges, and Day Training Colleges are now affiliated with 
the University Colleges of Birmingham, Cardiff, London, 
Manchester, Newcastle, Nottingham, and Sheffield. 


The Training of Teachers for Secondary-Schools. 


For many years Matthew Arnold kept repeating ‘‘ Organize 
your secondary-schools.’’ As yet little has been done. 
With the exception of grants for science and art, these 
schools receive no grants from the government, are not sub- 
ject to inspection, and no professional certificate is required 
of teachers. The College of Preceptors, Bloomsbury Square, 
London, was established in 1846 for the purpose of providing 
a better class of teachers and testing their qualifications. 
During the first year, 24 passed the examination ; during the 
second, 16; during 22 years, only 500. In 1850 the college 
undertook the examinations of pupils of the secondary 
schools; this work grew to be of chief importance; more than 
15,000 pupils are now examined annually. The first profes- 
sorship of the Science and Art of Education in the Kingdom 
was established in 1873, when Joseph Payne was appointed to 
this chair in the College of Preceptors. The diplomas granted 
to teachers are of three grades: Associate, Licentiate, and 
Fellow. The requirements for the first are somewhat higher 
than for certified teachers of the first-class in Public Elemen- 
tary Schools; those for the grades of Licentiate and Fellow 
correspond as nearly as possible to those for an ordinary 
degree and for an honor degree in Arts, respectively, 
at the principal universities. One year, two years, and five 
years of experience, respectively, are required. The Theory 
and Practice of Teaching is an obligatory subject. The 
college offers, since 1889, four scholarships, two for men and 
two for women, tenable at any Training College for teachers 
in secondary schools, at home or abroad, approved by the 
council. 

A Teachers’ Training Syndicate was appointed by the 
University of Cambridge in 1879. This body provides for a 
course of lectures by such educationists as Mr. Quick, Mr. 
Ward and Mr. Fitch, and examines in the history, theory and 
practice of education persons of either sex who have passed 
specified University examinations. The promoters of this 
plan have thus far been disappointed in the smallness of the 
numbers taking advantage of the examinations. 

A Training College for masters of secondary schools at 
Finsbury, founded in 1882, failed owing to lack of support. 
Training Colleges for mistresses have been more successful. 
The Maria Grey College prepares young women for the exam- 
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inations of the Teachers’ Training Syndicate. The number 
of students is about 50; in ten years 211 have obtained full 
certificates. The Cambridge Training College provides pro- 
fessional training for many young women who have passed 
through Newnham College and other colleges for the univer- 
sity education of women. In addition to the two special 
colleges for the training of mistresses for secondary schools, 
five other institutions had, in 1889, grafted such professional 
training upon their other work. 

The training of teachers of science and art is provided for 
by the Department of Science and Art, under whose charge 
are the National Art Training School with 39 students in 1889, 
and the Normal School of Science and Royal School of Mines 
with 284 students. Grants are made by the Department to 
Training Colleges and to University Colleges which have 
science classes for teachers. 

A Kindergarten Training School was established at Stock- 
well in 1874 by the British and Foreign School Society. Other 
colleges, notably Maria Grey and Saffron Waldon, train 
Kindergarten teachers. Examinations for teachers’ certifi- 
cates are conducted by the Freebel Society. 


-HISTORY OF METHODS OF INSTRUCTION IN GEOG- 


RAPHY. 
By JEFFERSON R. POTTER, A. M. 


The foundation of geography was laid in antiquity. In 
Homer and Hesiod we find mythical geography ; in Herodo- 
tus, general geographical descriptions and the demonstration 
of the influence of the physical peculiarities of each country on 
changes and events. To Anaximander is attributed the dis- 
covery of the obliquity of the ecliptic, the use of the gnomon 
to determine the solstices and equinoxes, and the invention of 
geographical maps; and to Pythias is ascribed the connecting 
of astronomy with geography. Eratosthenes produced the 
first scientific treatise on geography, measured the obliquity 


of the ecliptic,’ determined the circumference of the earth,? 


and established a first parallel and prime meridian. Strabo* 
appears to be the first who conceived a complete geographical 
“‘treatise as comprising the four divisions of mathematical, 
physical, political and historical geography.’’ 

In his Natural History Pliny‘ the elder gave a sketch of 
geography. ‘‘Cogor ete tabula pictos cognoscere mundos,”’ 


1 His result 23° 21’ 20'’. 

* His result 252,000 stadia, according to Pliny 31,500 Roman miles, 
about 25,000 Eng. miles. 

3 Encye. Brit. Vol. 22, p. 581. 

* About 70 A. D. 
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from Propertius, shows that this science had a place in the 
schools of antiquity. The scientific development of geography 
in antiquity was completed by Ptolemy,'! who first attempted 
to put the study on a strictly scientific basis, and furnished 
the standard text-book till the great maritime discoveries of 
the fifteenth century. 

In the Middle Ages military and commercial enterprise en- 
larged the knowledge of the surface of the earth. Arab 
travellers and astronomers made valuable contributions. 
The Trivium and Quadrivium ‘had no place for geography, 
yet Roger Bacon, Albertus Magnus and Vincenz von Beauvais 
vigorously advanced the science. The Borgia map, a bronze 
planisphere, shows the knowledge at the beginning of the fif- 
teenth century. Scientific research, extinguished by the fail 
of the Roman empire, was first revived in the study of geog- 
raphy as a result of the travels of Marco Polo. Prince Henry 
of Portugal fostered cartography. Fine maps were produced 
at Venice. The discoveries of Columbus and Vasco da Gama, 
and the Copernican system, aroused great interest, especially 
among the Germans, as is shown by the cosmographies of 
Peter Apianus, Franck, and Miinster, by the growing influ- 
ence of German map-makers, and by the numerous itineraries 
and topographies. At this period begins geographical in- 
struction in the German schools. 

The great reformers of the sixteenth century demanded a 
broader course of study. Although Sturm and Trotzendorf 
ignored geography, Michael Neander published two manu- 
als, broke away from antiquity and gave the recent develop- 
ments of nations. The Jesuits neglected geography. In the 
charity school connected with the orphan asylum established 
by George I. of Hesse-Darmstadt, about 1590, we find the first 
trace of instruction in this subject in the-‘‘ VolXsschule,’’ con- 
sisting of reading cosmography on certain days. 

In the seventeenth century Galileo gave the telescope, Kep- 
ler demonstrated the elliptical form of planetary orbits, Bacon 
presented the principles of the inductive method, Amos Come- 
nius carried these principles into the service of the school, 
demanded actual observation and study of things, provided in 
his Didactica Magna for teaching the fundamental ideas of 
geography at the home in the ‘‘Maternal School,’’ for general 
geography and the native land in the ‘‘Vernacular School,”’ 
and for maps and astronomy in the Gymnasium. John Locke 
regarded this subject as a science of observation, and urged 


the use of globes and maps. While such apparatus came 


into use, the instruction was very poor. 





1 His system was composed about 150 A. D. 
? See especially for the history here and in what follows Geistbeck, in 
in Kehr’s Geschichte d. Methodik. 
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In the first half of the eighteenth century advance was made 
through Francke, the chief representative of the Pietists. Pal- 
estine, and Germany received most attention. The instruc- 
tion was given mostly in the manner of play outside of school 
hours, by excursions and by visiting shops, in making collec- 
tions, etc.,! and was based on the principle, ‘‘Non multa sed 
multum.’’ Geography was placed in the position of an in- 
dependent science rather than as appendage to other sciences, 
especially history, as before that time. The methods of the 
Paedagogium at Halle furnished a standard for most schools 
of northern Germany.” Joseph Hiibner treated the subject 
from an historical and statistical point of view, with questions 
and answers, and neglected physical geography. He arranged 
his materials without regard to natural relations, and con- 
cluded with the elements of mathematical geography, in which 
he opposed the Copernican system. 

Geography was introduced into the high school at Edinburgh 
in 1715, and gradually into the other schools of Scotland with 
the use of globes and maps ;* into the Prussian schools in 
1763, by decree of Frederick II; into the course at Wiirzburg 
in 1774; and into the Principality of Fulda in 1775. 

In Emile, Rousseau demanded things rather than representa- 
tions; and caused a pedagogical revolution near the close 
of the eighteenth century. ‘‘For Emile, the first two points in 
geography shall be the city where he lives and the country- 
residence of his father; then the intermediate places ; next the 
rivers in the vicinity. .... Let him make a map of all this 
for himself.’’* The philanthropists assimilated and systema- 
tized Rousseau’s principles. Salzmann® (1744-1811), em- 
phasized ‘‘Heimatskunde”’ as the condition of intelligent study 
of other countries; Schiitze demanded the synthetic course, 
gradual advance at first, the use of maps, globe and planis- 
phere, the drawing of the boundaries of countries free-hand, 
and the geographical play hour; Johann Christoph Gatterer 
aimed at the systematic arrangement of the facts, according to 
natural relations, and was the forerunner of comparative 
geography; Herder® (1744-1803), regarded geography ‘‘as 
the basis and auxiliary science of all studies which we most 
prize and value.’’ ‘‘In short, geography is the basis of his- 
tory, and history is nothing but geography of times and 
peoples in motion.’’ He emphasized physical geography, the 





} Lindner: Handbuch der Erziehungskunde, p. 285. 

* Richard Trampler: Die Constructive Methode. 

3 James Grant: History of the Burgh Schools in Scotland, p. 395. 
‘Emile, Book III. 

5 Lindner: Handbuch der Erziehungskunde, p. 766. 

* John B. Daish: The Study of Geography, Hducation, January, 1888. 
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causal relation of the different factors, the influence of nature 
on man, and the conquests of man over nature. ‘‘Charge 
geography with aridity!’’ says he, ‘‘we might as well charge 
the ocean with dryness.’’ Gaspari laid stress on historical 
geography, and first presented different courses of study. His 
work on methods of instruction, published in 1791, passed 
through many editions and was widely read. 

The ‘‘Kinderfreund’’ of Rochow (1734-1805), had a great 
influence in introducing this study into the ‘‘Volksschule,”’ 
treated of the elements of the science and the use of the globe, 
and furnished geographical parts for reading two hours each 
week. Similar works appeared ; attention was given to geog- 
raphy in the primary schools ; and gradually the gymnasium 
introduced this study. The principles of Rousseau were 
rarely applied. The analytical method is found in Wilmsen’s 
‘‘Kinderfreund.’’ 

In the nineteenth century, Pestalozzi (1746-1827) recom- 
mends the synthetic course, and the method of beginning with 
the child’s immediate surroundings in observing the little tract 
of country where he lived, not upon the map, but upon the 
very soil, in order to prepare the way for a comprehensive 
view of the history of the earth and man and their mutual in- 
fluence. His maxim, ‘‘The absolute basis of all knowledge 
is observation,’’ was often opposed by his practice in teach- 
ing. The realization of his ideas came in great part through 
his pupils, especially Tobler and Henning. The book of Hen- 
ning in a series of parts treats of the geography of the home, 
of the divisions of land and water, meteorology and climate, 
minerals, plants and animals and man, the political institu- 
tions and the elementary ideas of astronomical geography ; 
then he gives the general topical geography divided into 
physical and political. He regards synthesis as the natural 
course, emphasizes the physical factors, seeks to trace the in- 
fluence of nature upon the development of man, urges the 
comprehension of everything in its reciprocal action and 
insists on the self-activity of the pupil. The chief merits of 
the work of the followers of Pestalozzi are the comprehensive 
study of the home and its surroundings, the placing of the 
physical factor in the foreground, the emphasis upon the causal 
connection between geographical factors and the arousing 
of self-activity in the pupil. 

Karl Ritter regarded the earth as the home of man, and 
aimed to convert knowledge derived from the most unlike 
sources into organic unity, to give a vivid view of a country 
as a whole, its natural and artificial products and of the 
world of man and nature, in order to show their reciprocal 
relations. ‘‘The land affects the inhabitants,’’ says he, 
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‘‘and the inhabitants change the land, hence physical geogra- 
phy is the basis of geography.’’ The materials for new 
paths were furnished first at Ritter’s time in the foundation 
of geology and oceanography, in the determination of the 
laws of terrestrial magnetism, the pressure of the atmosphere 
and its hydrographic phenomena, the laws of the currents of 
air, in the outlines of plant and animal geography, etc. His 
creative work was made possible by Humboldt, who sketched 
the first profile section of a country and made important maps, 
was the founder of comparative orography, laid the foundation 
of plant geography by his mathematical and hysometric deter- 
minations, gave by his map of Central Asia a completely new 
form to the relief of the great continent in accordance with 
principles retained to the present day, opened the way to the 
science of volcanoes, and a deeper penetration into the 
phenomena of terrestrial magnetism, established isotherms to 
furnish light on the field of meteorology, and whose genius 
was exercised upon almost all fields, almost everywhere pro- 
duced new sciences, new methods and new sources of 
geographical knowledge. Ritter published two works on 
method, favored the synthetic course, map-drawing and the 
constant use of maps, urged the use of numbers in measure- 
ment and comparison of measurements to develop in the 
pupil ideas of distances, heights and areas, and required self- 
activity. Thus Ritter was the founder of modern geography. 
Some of his ideas were expressed before, but he first made 
them vital. The title of his chief work consisting of nine- 
teen volumes gives the key to his geographical teaching, 
‘¢Geography in Relation to Nature and to the History of Man’’ 
(‘‘Die Erdkunde im Verhdltniss zur Natur und Geschichte des 
Menschen.’’) From 1820 till his death he was Professor of 
Geography at the University and Military Academy in Berlin. 

Peschel laid emphatic stress upon the value of number re- 
lations, and upon making the map the center of instruction. 
‘¢ Let the teacher,’’ says he, ‘‘ seek wholly to dispense with the 
book, to depend only upon the map and to lead the pupils to 
discover from the map the characteristic features of the 
nature of a country.”’ 

Recent discussions relate to the order of geographical 
stages of instruction, means of teaching by observation, and 
map-drawing. 

METHODS. 


The so-called analytical method begins with the general 
relations of the earth as a heavenly body and ends with the 
home ;! proceeds from the whole to the parts ;? ‘‘takes up 


Kehr: Die Praxis der Volksschule, p. 319. 
? Lindner; Handbuch der Erziehungskunde, p. 313. 
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the attributes of the earth and its several parts (one by one) 
in logical succession, pointing out the causal connection be- 
tween them..... deals with the earth as a whole, so that 
all the details afterward learnt may fit into their right places 
and be always understood to be parts of a whole.’’! It 
is strictly systematic and bears a scientific stamp, but it 
necessarily assumes the most general and important geograph- 
ical conceptions and consequently is adapted to schools of 
high grade.? As stated in the directions to the Royal Cadet 
Corps, ‘‘ this mode of treatment pre-supposes some familiarity 
with phenomena, some mathematical and physical notions, 
and a somewhat matured understanding.’’* As supporters 
of this method may be mentioned, among educators, Guts 
Muths, Niemeyer, Grafe and Waitz: among authors of text- 
books, Berghaus, Roon and Cannabich. 

It is favored by most writers on method, is adopted in the 
course of most text-books,+ and is the established method in 
most schools of high grade.® In its application A. Kirchoff’s 
Schulgeographie, ‘‘Sydow-Wagner’s Methodischer Schul- 
atlas,’’ Adolf Mang’s ‘‘ Universal-Apparat’’ and ‘‘ Tellurium- 
Lunarium” ; the globe of A. Brix, the black globe, Hirt’s 
6 Bildertafeln ”» and Hbolzel’s ‘‘Geographische Character- 
bilder’’ furnish the equipment for thorough and successful 
work in the hands of a skilled teacher. 

The ‘‘synthetic method’’® begins with a single portion of 
the earth, adds the other parts, and finally unites them into 
one whole; it imparts the necessary preliminary geograhical 
notions; it constantly uses the knowledge gained in the 
locality already considered in illustrating the unknown in the 
localities to be studied. The usual way is to begin with the 
home and proceed to the province and native land and then 
add the corresponding continent and other divisions and close 
with the earth as a heavenly body, but one could begin with 
the simplest, most undeveloped form of country and gradually 
pass to the more richly developed. It is an elementary meth- 
od, is adapted to the powers of the pupil, advances from the 
near to the far, from the known to the related unknown, from 
the simple to the complex, from the easy to the more difficult, 
and is best suited to geographical instruction in primary 
schools and the lower classes in secondary schools. Among 





'Sonnenschein: Educational Codes. Directions for Geographical 
Teaching in the Royal Cadet Corps, een, pp. 152-153. 

*Trampler: Die Constructive Methode, p. 6 

3Sonneuschein: op. cit. p. 152. 

‘Lindner: op. cit. p. 313. 

5Kehr: op. cit. p. 319. 

*Oberlinder: Der Geographische Unterricht, p. 125; Trampler: op. 
cit. p.6; Kehr: op. cit. p. 320; Lindner: op. cit. p. 314. 
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its adherents were Ritter, Henning, Harnisch, Diesterweg 
and Graser. The ‘‘Berliner Schul-Atlas’’ (1889) by R. 
Andree and R. Schillmann and the ‘‘Elementar-Atlas”’ by 
Justus Perthes are designed for the synthetic method. The 
Prussian code provides for essentially synthetic instruction 
illustrated by diagrams, by the terrestrial and celestial globes, 
and by maps.! The objection that this method withholds 
too long from the pupil a survey of the earth as a whole, and 
especially the understanding of the astronomical phenomena 
daily occurring before his eyes, may be removed by giving a 
general outline of mathematical geography and the divisions 
of the earth directly after completing the study of the native 
land. 

III. The ‘‘concentric-synthetic method’’? divides the entire 
geographical material into several courses, or circles, which 
are concentrically expanded according to the age and compre- 
hension of the pupils. The entire range of the subject in its 
simplest outlines is considered in the lowest course, the same 
is enlarged in the second stage, and finally completed in the 
last year. This offers an opportunity to make use of the 
comparative treatment of the subject. As nothing actually 
new is offered in the successive courses, a living interest is 
likely to be stifled. Among its supporters may be named 
Liiben, Korner and Oberlainder. Dr. Jiitting and Hugo 
Weber have systematically arranged the material for a course 
of four years according to this method. * 

IV. The ‘‘constructive method’’+ seeks to give a graphic 
representation of geographical objects, and makes map-draw- 
ing its main feature. The pupils not only follow the state- 
ment of the teacher, but at the same time draw the sketch of , 
the earth, or a part of the same, thus getting a vivid impres- 
sion of the map and insensibly fixing in memory a great 
number of the places to be learned. In its substance it can be 
analytical or synthetic. Partly suggested and partly sup- 
ported by Ritter, numerous works have appeared since 1825 
in support of this method, among which are those of Lohse, 
Agren, Oppermann, Dielitch and Trampler. Some demand 
too much outside apparatus, others burden the memory with 
the numbers of latitude and longitude, others take too large 
and complicated a region as an object for drawing. Recent writ- 
ers, as Kirchoff, Wagner, Lehmann and Matzat, have rendered 





? Sonnenschein: op. cit. p. 142. 

? Oberlander: Op. cit. p. 139. 

3 Lehrbuch fiir Anschauungsunterricht und Heimatskunde. Leipzig, 
1878. 


*Trampler: Op. cit.; Oberlinder: op. cit. pp. 128-136; Kehr: op. cit. p. 
320. 
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service in simplifying the subject. In the directions to the 
Royal Cadet Corps! it is recommended that by the side of the 
‘‘Heuristic’’ the ‘‘Drawing method’’ should be used, as 
‘nothing can stamp the forms of the map so deeply on the 
memory as repeatedly drawing it. .... The map drawing 
must be restricted to the production of simple sketches, and 
must be taught in the class... . and the sketches are 
to be projected in accordance with the methods of modern 
chartography.’’ The representation of the outlines of a coun- 
try by rectilineal figures, the river courses by characteristic 
points to be fixed in memory (Lohse’s method), the loading 
of the memory with a mass of auxiliary lines and geometrical 
figures of no value in themselves (Dronke’s method), and the 
indicating of mountain chains by thick strokes (Von Seyd- 
litz; hand-drawings by Kaufmann and Maser), are con- 
demned. The ‘‘Drawing Atlas’’ of Debes, Lehmann and Kir- 
choff is recommended. This method adopts the meridians 
and parallels as the most natural auxiliary lines. Without 
much technical skill or great expenditure of time, simple 
sketches, answering the purpose, can be produced. Curves 
bulging outwards are recommended for representing mountain 
chains. The Kirchoff-Lehmann method, while commended, 
is not set up as the only available one. 

V. The ‘‘associating method’’ aspires to a complete union 
of ethnology, history, natural history, and even physics with 
geography,” into one branch, which is generally designated as 
‘‘Weltkunde.’’ Rienhaus*® has prepared a work of this na- 
ture for the ‘‘Volksschule.’’ 

Kehr suggests that the teacher should employ the method 
suited to the stage of development of the pupil. According 
to Seibert,* the course of instruction can be only two-fold, 
analytical and synthetic, and indeed here analysis and synthe- 
sis constantly appear side by side. On the one hand, in order 
to produce a complete picture by combining the parts, is not 
synthesis indispensable? And on the other, in order to under- 
stand the parts of any unit considered, is not analysis essen- 
tial? When we speak of the drawing (constructive), concen- 
tric and grouping methods, wo do not use the concept 
method, in the usual pedagogical sense ; for, although drawing 
is indispensable in successful teaching, yet it takes only the 
place of a means; and with the expressions concentric and 





1 Sonnenschein: Op. cit. pp. 158-160. 

?Trampler: Uber die Zweckmissige Anlage fiir Volks-und Biirger- 
schulen, pp. 14. 

3H. Rienhaus: Weltkunde, Bremen, 1879. 

* Seibert: Op. cit. p. 3. 
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grouping methods are designated only certain ways of dividing 
the material. The grouping method places similar objects to- 
gether, and may be used to advantage in reviews. Matzat? 
explains the working up of geographical material for elemen- 
tary teaching on the Herbart-Ziller principles .Dupuy? com- 
mends the intuitive method and the synthetic course, modified 
at the end of the elementary course by a general survey ofthe 
earth and its divisions. Compayré favors the method which 
‘‘starts from the village or the city where the pupil lives, and 
extends from place to place till it finally embraces the entire 
earth. The child must not be kept too long on these prepara- 
tory studies. .... General geography ought to be combined 
with local geography.’’* Laurie commends taking an outline 
study of the globe after extending the home study to the 
county, then the British Empire and other parts of the earth.+ 

In the codes of most European countries geography is a 
prescribed study. Germany is the model followed by most 
continental countries. ‘‘Only the Greeks,’’ says Fischer, 
‘shave produced a Strabo and a Ptolemy, only the Germans a 
Humboldt, Ritter, Peschel, Richthofeln.’’® The elementary 
stage is known as Heimatskunde, combined with or preceded 
by teaching by actual observation. Excursions to districts 
around the school and during holidays to distant places is an 
essential part of this work as planned by Dr. Finger, who 
may be regarded as its inventor. The reading and under- 
standing of maps is constantly kept in view. ‘‘The ideal 
aimed at is to have one continuous course of geographical in- 
struction from the youngest schol year up to the University. 
The elementary stage is met with in practically all primary 
schools in Germany and in the preparatory classes of the 
higher schools.’’? This stage is rapidly finding its way into 
the corresponding schools of most other Continental countries. 
‘“‘In the average German Realschule and Gymnasium, the 
pupils leave school with a sound working knowledge of geog- 
raphy.’’ Twelve of the twenty-one universities have pro- 
fessors of geography on a footing of perfect equality with 
other professors. The degree of Doctor of Philosophy and 
Facultas Docendi are conferred. Austria is following Ger- 





1 Methodik des geographischen Unterrichtes. 
2M. P. Dupuy: La Geographie dans l’enseignement primaire. Recuil 
des Monographies Pédagogiques, Tome IV. 
3 Lectures on Pedagogy. Payne, pp. 369, 370. 
4 Addresses on Educational Subjects, p. 104. 
5 Royal Geographical Society, Educational Reports (J. Scott Keltie), 
886 


® Die Fortschritte und die Entwickelung der geographischen Wissen- 
schaft in den letzten fiinfzig, Jahren p. 4. 
7R. G. S.. Edn. Reports, p. 39. 
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many very closely. No country has shown greater progress 
than France during the past twenty years, a progress doubt- 
less due to the moral effect of the disasters following the in- 
vasion and mutilation of their territory by foreigners, who by 
means of their maps seemed to be at home.' Recent progress 
in Italy has been of the most radical and hopeful character. 
In Switzerland, the ‘‘classic land of reliefs,’’? geography oc- 
cupies an important place. In Belgium, Holiand and Sweden 
wise provision is made for this subject. In Spain, the geo- 
graphical excursion is a feature worthy of special attention. 
Of England Mr. Keltie says in his report: ‘‘In this country 
it is believed that as anybody can teach the subject, so any- 
body can write a text-book of it.’’> Geography was neglected 
by the great public schools ‘‘because it did not pay.’’ Mr. 
Keltie’s report and the Exhibition of Educational Appliances 
in 1885-86 were attended with success. Lectureships have 
been established in the great English universities, the public 
schools treat the subject with respect, the University Exten- 
sion program gives it a prominent place, teaching has been 
greatly improved in the elementary schools, and text-books, 
atlases, maps and other appliances of a high standard are be- 
ing issued.* School authorities, practical educators, and 
geographers agree that a general education should include a 
certain proportion of geographical training ;5 that the intro- 
duction to the subject should be given by a comprehensive 
knowledge of the home based upon observation, combined with 
the understanding of maps; that physical geography should be 
emphasized ; that outside of Heimatskunde instruction should 
based on globes and maps;°* that the causal connection of 
phenomena should be shown as far as possible, self-activity 
aroused, map-drawing employed, the needs of practical life 
constantly regarded ; that the teaching should not degenerate 
into communication of mere nomenclature, and that an excess 
of names and numbers should be avoided. 





1Compayré, Payne: Lectures on Pedagogy, p. 362. 

* Diercke: Die Anschauungsmittel fiir den geographischen Unterricht, 
Methodik des deutschen Volksschulunterrichts. 

3 


. 23. 
‘J. Scott Keltie: Applied Geography, Contemporary Review, Sept., 
1888. 
5 Matzat: Op. cit. pp. 49. 

*Kehr recommends as further means of illustration the excursion, 
sand or clay, pictures and the stereoptican. Op. cit. p. 320-21. 
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LITERATURE AND NOTES. 


I.—EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS. 


Statistische Nachweisungen, etc. Berlin, 1883. 


This valuable and last decennial publication comprises descriptions 
of each public building erected during the decade ending 1880, includin 
churches, parsonages, school-houses, gymnasia and real-schools, semi- 
naries, turn-halls, university buildings, scientific institutes, technical 
institutes and hospitals. The method of presentation is as new as it is 
convenient and interesting and is the result of long discussion by the 
society of architects and engineers. To each building fifteen tabular 
columns are devoted extending across two quarto pages. These com- 
prise the following items: The current »umber under its class, the 


place and name of the building, the previ: »: and administrative section, 
dates of beginning and completion, a smai yround plan of the entire main 
story, the entire surface built upon and *:ow much of it is cellared, the 


length of the cellar, first story and roof, cu»ic contents of the entire 
building, use-units (Nutz-einheiten, i. e., number of pupils, classes and 
cubic and square meters per pupil), estimated cost, actual cost in total, 
r square meter, per cubic meter and per use-unit, cost of bare build- 
ng and of inner finishing and of single special parts, cost of heating 
apparatus total and per cubic meter, gas apparatus and plumbing, also 
total and per cubic meter, material of the foundation, walls, facade, 
roof, ceiling and stairways, miscellaneous remarks. Thus the entire 
story of from five and six to twelve and fifteen buildings is told with all 
the above items on a couple of pages. The estimate of total cost, and 
of heating, lighting and plumbing per square and cubic meter is a new 
and valuable basis of comparison. 


Relevé Général des Constructions Scolaires. Paris, 1889. 


This heavy official quarto contains an account of the school buildings 
erected, bought or repaired in each department of France from June, 
1878, to June, 1885. Everything is in tabular form. The first column 
contains the name of the commune, the next its population, the third its 
class, whether for boys, girls, or both. The following columns specif 
the number of new buildings, those enlarged, repaired or refurnished, 
the number of class rooms, the number of pupils provided for in the 
entire building, the dates of the ministerial order according state aid 
and authorizing the building, the sum devoted to new buildings, in- 
cluding furniture, and that devoted to changes, repairs and purchases, 
how much of this is borne by the local school treasury and how much 
comes from other local sources, how much from the department and how 
much from the state, what is the expense of each new building per 
pupil provided for, and sometimes per class room, and the number of 
pupils enrolled. Our state reports and even the Bureau of Education 
should take several hints here. 


Die Cultur-Aufgabe der Volksbdder. Dr. O. LASsAR, Berlin, 1889. 


‘A bath a week for every German,” is the motto of this excellent 
pamphlet. Ancient Rome used daily 750 million liters of water, while 
modern Berlin with all its water works, sprinklers, etc., uses but 100 
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millions per day. Rome had 856 baths for the people. Besides these 
were many private baths, and the 14 gigantic thermae, which arose 
between Augustus and Constantine, each of which could accommodate 
thousands of bathers ata time. Jn Balneis Salus, was the devise which 
Pliny said caused Rome to have no need of doctors. As modern art re- 
ceived its impulse from the ruins of antiquity so may bathing now be re- 
inspired from the splendid marble and silver columns, statues and pictures 
of the ancient baths. It came to Rome from Greece, and to Greece from 
the Orient where bathing had an elaborate technique as a religious rite. 
The marble baths of Diocletian and Caracalla, the ship that Archimedes 
built for the tyrant of Syracuse with complete water works and warm and 
cold baths aboard are gone, but the Vienna warm baths in winter for 
cold poor people, and many modern institutions are signs of a renais- 
sance. Teutophillic Tacitus describes how the ancient Germans bathed 
and swam from earliest youth in cold water, and soap was one of their 
few articles of export. The bathing instinct seems lost from the Occi- 
dent later till it was re-imported from the East by the Crusades, and in 
the later middle ages thousands of bath-rooms were open to Germans of 
all classes. Bath-building is, however, not a lucrative business. The 
costly linens, salves and ointments brought from the East were thought 
to have aided the baths in the spread of the direful contagious epidemics 
that depopulated Europe, and made its people fear not only baths but even 
all contact with foreigners. German baths were all lost in the 30 years’ 
war. Now Germany is far behind other lands, even Russia, Japan and 
Turkey. There is not a bath to every 30,000 inhabitants, and very few 
paradigmatic ones in the entire land. One bath a week in Germany 
would require two billion baths in 45,000 bathing institutions, each with 
10 basins and in use all day and evening. There are now only about 
1,000 good and bad. In North Prussia there is one bathing establish- 
ment of five tubs to every 49,000 inhabitants and in winter these are open 
but one day per week. In another district there isone bath for every 38 
inhabitants, or one bath for each individual every 800 years. Has the 
modern German hydrophobia? He loves to have his pavements washed, 
his jails, hospitals and houses, and even clothing disinfected, fears the 
ubiquitious disease-bringing bacteria, but will not bathe. The bath- 
habit is the keystone to the arch. Dr. Mittmann found 78 different 
species of bacteria in the dirt of the finger nails, and the number of 
saprophytes we carry about in skin, hair, clothes and shoes is legion. 
To be rid of these is one of the rights of man, and cleanliness inspires 
purity. 

The later practical part describes a number of recent public baths in 
Germany with ground plans and a few elevations and vertical sections. Of 
all forms standing douche baths in individual closets are preferred. These 
require least water, take least time per bath, require least attendance, 
less expense for building, and leave at least as agreeable reaction as any, 
is the form most often chosen where many forms are available, and 
infection is least possible. A trifling fee of five or ten cents includes 
towels and soap (tally is often best kept by the latter) sometimes not 
only defrays expenses but yields a small income. Disinfection rooms 
and apparatus are usually found. In Gottingen first, and later in Bres- 
lau, Frankfort, Madgeburg and elsewhere, a system of public school 
baths has been established. Several large employers of labor have 
erected free baths for their workmen. 


Die Turnhallen und Turnplitze der Neuzeit. G. G. OSTHOFF. 

This valuable little volume describes many of the most recent gym- 
nasia and athletic fields in Germany with many ground plans, and with 
cost, often itemized. The former have nearly all been built on the same 
general plan-type, whether for men, women or children, but with many 
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minor variations. There is nearly always an entrance hallway large 
enough for one class to wait for a preceding one to finish, an apparatus 
room, a dressing room and a teachers’ room. The main room should 
have the length to the breadth as three to two by a height of from five 
to six meters. For fifty primary school children its dimensions should 
be 9.9x15.7 meters. Vienna, Munich and other cities prescribe these 
dimensions exactly. By measuring the greatest arm reach and the dis- 
tance from shoulder blades to the end of the longest finger extended 
horizontally in front, Longe decided that for upper gymnasial classes a 
minimum floor surface of 2.46 square use-units be allowed. If the exercises 
require one step front, back, and to right and left, allowance must be made 
for this. In Saxony for 12 to 14-year old children a minimum surface 
of four square m. is required. The best measurements of the *‘ breadth 
and depth” of the average pupil in each school class were those made in 
Chemnitz, where the rule was formulated that for fifty upper class 
children 152 square m., and for apparatus 48 square m. floor space 
was needed, for common schools 4 square m. per child; for upper 
real and gymnasial classes, five, and for men, six square m. per 
man. Of all the many floors good boards are best, and perhaps tan bark 
kept moist and dustless by salt next best. Board, however, gives some 
elasticity and a noise which is needed to keep time and mark step. 
Somewhat soft asphalt might be better than all, but has not yet hada 
good trial. Its proper composition is discussed. The walls must be 
panelled with pine or oak head-high at least. The rest and the ceiling 
(if not formed by the roof) plain colored. For heating, stoves are pre- 
ferred because they give uneven heating. Windows must be high and 
not southward. Window ventilation is most common. 

Athletic grounds should directly join the gymnasium, and have open 
sheds for rainy weather and to protect the more elaborate fixed appa- 
ratus. It must have much shade but not of pine, for its needles make the 
ground too slippery, a firm, porous ground of lawn and sand, or sod, 
(Angerstein) and must be perfectly horizontal. Movable apparatus is 
more and more preferred to fixed,in the hall, and fixed out of doors. 
Apparatus is not detailed. 

Descriptions of individual institutions follow with 25 plans. In the 
Berlin hall, four city schools exercise by classes in rotation and from 
200 to 600 are directed at once. These and the many adult societies fill 
it through nearly the entire day and evening. A deep gallery extends 
entirely around the main room. Forty-one special institutions are 
specified with cost, with literature for further study at the end. 


Grundriss- Vorbilder von Schulgebaiiden. L. KLASSEN, 1884. pp. 272. 


This volume contains 108 text plates and sixty final pages full of 
ground plans, and its scope embraces all kinds of schools from the low- 
est primary to technical schools and universities. The schoolhouse now 
exerts an influence upon the physical and mental development of people 
hardly less than the dwelling-house. In most German states the dimen- 
sions of schoolhouses are regulated by law or ministerial ordinance. The 
norms of Diisseldorf and Vienna, which are recent, are reported in 
extenso. The following are the chief points: The building spot must 
be dry, sunny, free as possible from noise, bad smells, dust, drinking 
places and graveyards. It must not open directly on the street, but if 
possible have a garden or gymnastic plot between it and the street. The 
lower floor for smaller children must have a cellar under it; girls and 
boys must have separate entrances not only into the schoolhouse, but 
into the schoolroom if possible. All walls must have an isolating layer 
of asphalt to prevent the ascent of ground moisture, and around the 
building without there must be a plastered water-table at least one 
meter wide. The walls must have vertical air chambers. The roofs 
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must be fire proof, and have eave spouts. The lower floor must be at 
least one half a metre above the street surface, and floors and ceilings 
above must be double with sound deadening layers. The ratio of length 
to breadth must be as 2 to 3, or elsewhere as 3 to 5. The floors 
must be smooth, tight, of not too soft wood, linseed oiled boards, the 
thickness of which is proportionate to the distance of the joists below. 
Walls must be of light blue or green grey, and the ceiling perhaps white. 
The doors must be at least one meter wide, and opposite the windows 
if possible, but never behind the seats of the children. The windows are 
best if towards the southeast. Direct or reflected sunlight must be pre- 
vented, and seats should be so arranged that the light enters on the left 
of the children. Light from behind or in front is not permissible. The 
lower window casing must be at least one meter above the floor, and 
windows must go as near to the ceiling as possible. The higher the light 
enters, the better and deeper the room can be made. The window sur- 
face must be one-sixth that of the floor and larger if light is obstructed. 
All windows must be openable, and the wall surface between them must 
not be more than 1.25 meters wide. For every 100 cubic meters of space 
there must be an heating surface of 1.25 square meters of an iron stove, and 
5 to 6 square meters of a turf oven, which should stand on the window 
side. The temperature must be kept at 16 to 20 c., measured by a ther- 
mometer that hangs 1.5 meters above the floor, and where the average 
temperature of the room is recorded. The upper panes in all windows 
must open as well as the windows on an horizontal axis, and the oppo- 
site wall must, also have openings for ventilation. Air passages through 
floor and ceiling must also be made; the former. by which air enters, 
should be between the stove and the wall nearest it. With furnace heat- 
ing, some other efficient system of ventilation is required. Stairways 
must be light, wide, draughtless, never be less than 1.25 meters wide, 
must never pass straight from story to story, nor be spiral. Two or three 
breaks,—landings with pedestals are best. Steps must never be over 19 
centimeters high. Besidethe solid banister, the wall side must have a run- 
ning hand-arm. Out-houses must contain aminimum of two seats for 80 
boys and three for 80 girls, must be outside the building, separated, each 
light, ventilated, with doors fastened within. Each room must be at least 
1.4 meters deep and 7 meters wide. The seats must be from 35 to 75 
centimeters, according to age, with air-tight covers. The receptacle 
beneath must be water-tight and ventilated with a flue. The whole must 
be on the leaward side of the schoolhouse from prevailing wind. The 
play-ground must allow at least 2.5 square meters for each pupil, 
quickly dry, covered with fine gravel, with apparatus, seats and sheds 
for rainy days, anda pump. Seats must fit the height of children, and 
allow each at least 55 to 60 centimeters breadth. Between the front row 
of seats and the front wall must be a space of at least 2.5 meters, and 40 
centimetres between the back seats and back wall, and a walk of 75 
centimeters wide between the seats and the blind wall. The teacher’s 
desk should set on a platform 2.5 meters long, 1.25 meters wide, and 15 
centimeters high. Soup-kitchen, school garden, wardrobes, etc., are also 
described. Larger schools have conference rooms (sometimes also used 
for apparatus), winter gymnasia, study room, or aula, etc. In France 
and Belgium covered courts and longer seats on two or more sides of the 
room are common. In most there is more space per pupil in the build- 
ing on the whole (though not perhaps in the school-rooms) than in 
American schoolhouses. Most schoolhouses contain also residence for 
the teacher and his family, cut off as much as possible from all contact 
with the school-rooms. In institutions such as pensionates, alumnates, 
seminaries, etc., where pupils reside, eating rooms must allow each 
pupil at least 9 square meters floor surface, and sleeping rooms six square 
meters to every bed. There must be at least 1.5 meters between each 
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bed, and if these are arranged in two rows, there must be a broad walk 
between them. The temperature of sleeping rooms must not fall below 
10° R. in winter. Each sleeping room must be watched over by a prefect 
who shall sleep in or next it. Courts with buildings next them on all 
sides are forbidden. The play-rooms for bad weather must allow 20 
cubic meters for each child. In bath-rooms water must never exceed 27° 
R. The sick room must contain a bed for every 10 pupils, and 28 cubic 
meters of air must be allowed for each. Music and practice rooms are 
also regulated by official programs. Sometimes as in the admirable Pes- 
talozzi seminary at Dresden, (1875) residence, schoolhouse and gym- 
nasia are separated by garden spaces. Sometimes all is built around a 
large court (St. Chad’s school, Deustone, 1869). Sometimes kitchen and 
Gane room are almost separated in an ell (seminary at Carlsruhe, at 
Bevent. Gymnasiaare of course in a sense simpler than real schools, for 
the former require little space for laboratories or museums (south light). 
Both of the first class have 8 or 9 classes, and require 18 to 19 class 
rooms of at least 56 square meters floor surface for from 40 to 50 pupils, 
classes often being divided and conducted in parallel courses. Lately a 
drawing-room (north light) must be included, as well as a music room, 
besides library and reading-room, and occasionally a “ carcer” or prison 
room, besides, of course, residence for directors’ and servants’ family at 
least. Some of the new real schools (e. g., Magdeburg, Hannover, 
Dresden) are very fine. The F. Werdesche gymnasium in Berlin, with 
the real school on the opposite street, the residence, building, play- 
ground (as usual, never turfed nor paved) and the gymnasium between 
the rear of the two schools and common to both is an admirable com- 
bination. The academic gymnasium in Vienna, with a remarkable aula, 
that at Waldenburg and that at Hildesheim are good illustrations of the 
recent best. Great attention is also paid to school seats and desks, 
which have so great influence upon spine, headache, digestion, circula- 
tion, eyes, and the Kunze seat with vertical plank curved to 
the shoulder blades, and those of the Berlin school board are now widely 
used, many other forms are coming in, however, and the problem is not 
ee solved. Trade schools, which were intended to fit for both technical 

igh schools and for industrial careers, did not succeed. ‘Therefore, in 
1878, a commission made the radical change of separating these two 
and prolonging the preparatory part of the course. This caused modifi- 
fications in the buildings since that date. Stevens institute, Owen col- 
lege, the Chatham institute for military engineers, the navigation schools 
at Leen and at Altona are selected as types. For polytechnic schools a 
building program worked out by experts in 1872 and with 40 specifica- 
tion stands. Some of these are unique, e. g., libraries must not open 
southward for sunlight is bad for the books; all gas and water pipes must 
run uncovered on the sides of the room; wherever class rooms look upon 
the street, the latter must have asphalt; steps from the street to the 
first floor must be inside the building; the dwelling rooms of the entire 
personnel of the institute must have south exposures, etc. The polytech- 
nicum at Braunschweig, that at Aix la Chapelle, at Dresden, at Munich, 
and at Berlin, are described. Among art schools the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts in Paris is, of course, best. When it was decided in 1863 to confine 
the Louvre collection to original works and transfer all copies to the 
Ecole, the need of new space here caused the glass covering of the mag- 
nificent court. 


Der Schulhausbau. A. HITTENKOFER, Leipzic 1887, pp. 240. 


The author is an architect and hygienist and has illustrated this ad- 
mirable work by over 200 cuts and with constant reference to the detailed 
hygienic and constructive legislation of the various German States. 
Within these the larger cities have developed special regulations and the 
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history of these school building laws, and norms which have developed 
since the Prussian law of 1867 would of itself make a very interesting 
chapter. The site must be dry, quiet, free from dust, the shool-house 
must stand in the middle of the yard which must contain gymnastic 
apparatus and if possible a school garden. If practicable the building 
should face north, and south is least desirable. The building must be 
at least 18 metres from the nearest building. The walls must be strong 
enough for an additional story. Young children must occupy the lower 
rooms. Many special precautions are required to keep the walls dry. 
The depth of rooms must correspond with the height of the windows. 
For each child Prussia requires a square surface of at least .75 squares 
metres in lower classes and increasing to 1.2 in the upper class; Bavaria 
67; England .743. The height of the rooms ranges from 3.20 to 4 m. 
The latter increases cost of building and heating and makes the effort 
of speaking and hearing greater. Prussia requires 1.92 cubic metres of 
space per child, England 2.24, Hamburg 3. to 3.33, Bavaria 1.99, Swit- 
zerland 6.50. Extended measurements of the length of the body, the 
distance from sole to knee and from seat to elbow for average, large and 
small girls and boys foreach year from 8 to16 have been made by 
Zwez, Pappenheim and Fahrner, and are the data for the dimensions of 
school seats and desks. The desk is now usually separated from the 
seat by a ‘*minus distance,” i. e., overlaps it by 2.5 centimetres. The 
desk must be 15 per cent. by boys and 16 per cent. by girls of the entire 
length of the body, above the seat. The seat must be 28. to 30 per cent. 
the body length above the foot board so that the heel and toe rest 
squarely on the floor. Backs are now made lower than formerly, but 
reach to the middle of the shoulder blade and tip back in ratio of 1 to 12, 
and desks are inclined in the ratio of 1 todtolto6. Each pupil must be 
measured‘and fitted to his seat at the beginning of the school year. 
The top of the desk or seat are often moved back and forth. Narrow 
and upright backs are preferred. The floor must be splinterless hard 
wood. In Hamburg cross-sections are used under desks, and Saxony 
legislates how the cracks shall be closed up. Walls must be light blue, 
green or gray, and uniform tint and smooth. Pillars are illegal, partition 
walls between two rooms must be at least 12 cm. thick. Doors must 
be one meter wide and open outward, with windows above opening 
inward, the crosspiece high that the number it bears may be better 
seen. By the law of 1873 windows must be on the left, and the window 
surface must be 4 to } that of the floor. The tops must be square, and 
as near the ceiling as possible. The upper part must open on an 
horizontal axis, and be entirely coverable by vertical half bleeched 
linen curtains. By artificial illumination there must be at least one 
flame of gas or oil to every seven pupils, not including podium and 
black-board lights. The top of the window must be # the depth of the 
room over the top of the desk, and there must never be a wall surface 
of more than 1. to 1.25 metres between two windows. The teachers 
desk or Katheder must be boarded to the ground, and must be on an 
elevation of prescribed dimensions. In Prussia the Kaiser’s picture 
must be found in every school room. Wardrobe, books and umbrella 
stand are now often in the corridors, instead of in rooms for that end. 
Stairs must be 1.5 meter’s wide and of stone or brick, and must be broken 
but not winding, fire-proof and well lighted. Ventilation is from over 
the windows to the opposite side, and by a system of large canals or 
tubes, for summer. The cost of heating is reckoned per cubic meter and 
equations showing the ratio of the heating surface to amount of heat 
required and intensity of heat on this surface are the bases of compari- 
son. Heat is best from horizontal surfaces and air must not be too hot. 
Heating and ventilation must be separated. For the out-houses one seat 
for 100 boys and twice as many for girls is the rule. The ton system of 
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Berlin is commended. For a class of fifty the gymnastic room must be 
9.5 x 15.7 meters. Drawing room, masters’ residence, hall or aula are 
also prescribed with detail. Then follows descriptions of each class of 
school from one class village schools with one room up to gymnasia and 
technical schools. 


Der Bau und die Innere Einrichtung von Schulgebduden. von C. HINTRA- 
GER. Wien 1887. p. 87. 


This manual, with 142 cuts, is written with especial reference to 
Austria. The author complains of contradictory principles that embar- 
rass his profession of school architect. There is the wardrobe question, 
the question of isolation of sexes, that of seats, heating, ventilation, 
closets, etc. Moreover the interests and demands of doctors, architects, 
tax-payers, teachers and parents, are in some respects irreconcilable 
and make the presentation of school-house norms especially hard. No 
building has such formative effect on the body of the next generation. 
Much of the author’s material is common to several such hand books. 
His treatment of seats and school-gardens is perhaps best. No seat can 
compel children to sit properly, but must of course admit much motion 
while favoring the best attitude. ‘The doctors sometimes insists that 
every part of seat and desk must be movable and be adjusted to each 
child who should have a seat and desk of hisown. To this the tax- 
payer objects. The teacher lays too much stress upon noiselessness, 
easy getting into and out of seats, and convenient visibility of as much 
of each child as possible. General desiderata are that seats and desks 
shali be solid and pleasing in form and color, made near by, if possible 
in the locality, easy to sit in, and favoring a proper position, adjustable 
as far as possible, free from dangerous corners and edges, or hinges 
and slides that might injure flesh or clothes, and easily cleaned. One or 
even two foot rests, horizontal or inclined, are often commended, but 
the entire sole must be supported. As examples of various systems now 
found in Germany we may instance the following. 1. The Prussian. 
The seat is joined to the desk behind. The desks have an inclination of 
5 cm., the ** distance”’ is 12 cm. and all are made in four sizes. 2. A 
Swedish in 12 sizes. Seat and desk in front are united by bottom 
thresholds joined by foot rests. On the back of the desk is an iron frame 
to support a copy stood on edge in drawing. 3. The Wiirtemberg desk 
is like 1 except that the back is more oblique and the foot board is 
double, viz: a flat near and an oblique further from the seat. 4. The J. 
Frey desk. The seat is joined to the desk as in 2, but at the great dis- 
tance of 5 cm. and the back is a bar. 5. In the C. Lange pattern, desk 
and seat are separate and foot board movable back and forth, and the 
back is double and fitted to the lower spine and to shoulder-blades. 6. 
The Bavarian Seat seats four children and is in four numbers, the back 
being separate from the seat and being the front wall of the desk 
behind. 7. The Aargauer has a zero distance, desk and seat separate, 
and two back bars and a foot-board. 8. Buhl and Linsmeyer; desk and 
seat united, and for two pupils, each with boxes between them on the 
seat; five sizes, distance=5 cm. negative. With only a board for desk 
the teacher can see more of the pupil. 9. French desk, with iron frame, 
book-box under desk, joined to seat, double or adjustable foot board, 
and desk with front and back mouldings. 10. Swedish-Danish form, 
very heavy desk and seat united, top of desk hinged and opens into book- 
box. Seat curved down a little, and a two barred back curves up. 11. 
Liebrecht pattern, iron frame, front half of desk hinges up and over to 
hold up book and serve as reading desk at angle of 20°. 12. Fahrner 
pattern. Desk-top opens, seat and back bar primitive, distance negative 
and foot board high. 13. Kaiser pattern, seat swings back about axis 
on floor and also about axis just below its nether surface, seat and desk 
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joined and latticed floor for rest. 14. Kunze pattern; desk top slides. 
back and forth, back and seats are designed to be a physiological fit, 
much used of late. 15. Olmutz plan; like 13, only the adjustment 
works with a spring instead of being fixed by a bolt, the back a vertical 
board fitted to the spine, and desk drawn out with a depression instead 
of a moulding as handle. 16. Lieckroth pattern, American iron frame, 
latticed seat which tips back, and desk tips forward. 17. Beyer pattern, 
seat slides back and forward so that in writing the distance is 5 cm. 
negative and in standing it is 14 cm. positive. 

An ideal school garden should contain fruit trees and vegetables, beds 
for technical, economic, medicinal and trade plants, flowers, garden- 
house, dung-beds, water reservoir and bee-house, play ground and 

ymonastic field may be connected with it. In France especially the 
atter are often covered (preaux). Hedge makes the best enclosure. 
No country school especially should be without a garden. It must not 
be so completely shut in as to prevent interest of passers by. Where 
useful plants grow regularity and straight lines are preferred, otherwise 
curved lines and landscape style are preferable. Six interesting plans 
are given. 


Schulbanke, Schultische und Stihle. Von V. PRAUSEST. 


The author has interested himself in the school-seat problem for more 
than a quarter of a century. In his early efforts to drive out the mon- 
strous seats in vogue in Austria he found school boards and carpenters 
conspired against him to support old traditions, and laughed at his plea 
that diseases of digestion, circulation and sex organs were caused by 
unphysiological seats, and that instruction was far more effective with 
on seats. Everything should be fitted to the form of the body and the 
individual so far as possible. To those who object to backs he concedes 
that children should sit each day for a time without touching them to 
strengthen the spine. He concedes to Henry Barnard’s paper the first 
initiative in 1854. A very voluminous literature upon the subject has 
since appeared in Germany, which is cited. It is impossible to construct 
a school seat that sha]] meet all requirements, for these are contradictory, 
and to construct those that combine most advantage and exclude most 
disadvantage would be so expensive as to be impractical. Onthe whole, 
the author prefers movable cane-seated chairs as cheaper, cleaner and 
admitting gymnastics in the school room. 


Baukunde des Architecten. Berlin, 1884: 


This voluminous production, containing nearly two thousand pages 
and as many cuts, is a convenient cyclopedia of architecture by many 
experts, and intended to cover every variety of structure from pig-pens 
and cattle-stalls to churches and universities. Long sections each are 
devoted to school-houses, of each grade, technological buildings, hospi- 
tals, clinics, alms-houses, museums of various kinds, theaters, prisons, 
baths, barricks, work-houses, etc. 


Le Lycée Janson de Sailly. 


Till recent years the Paris Lycées have been rather centralized in the 
academic quarter on the left bank of the Seine. The Condorcet and the 
Charlemagne, both extern schools, were the only exceptions. The 
Janson de Sailly was finished in 1884 in a new and populous quarter of 
Paris, rue de la Pompe, and architecturally is the best of all Paris Ly- 
cées. It occupies with its grounds 34,000 square meters. The total cost 
was ten million francs, of which two and one-half were a bequest by the 
donor, whose name it bears, and the rest was given by the State. It 
accommodates 800 pupils, of which 450 are interns. Besides the court 
of honor behind the chief facade and the two courts for military exer- 
cises, are four large courts for small, large and intermediate pupils re- 
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spectively, and each surrounded by the buildings of the school. There 
is also a separate building and court for very small pupils and four 
large covered courts for rainy days. 


Lycée de Laon. 


The instructions of the minister left here much to the initiation of the 
architect. The modern precept in France that the school should be the 
finest building in the commune was not to be pushed to the extreme, but 
the architect could impress the stamp of his personality upon it. The 
Lycée was built beside the magnificent normal school by the same archi- 
tect, G. Ermant, at a cost of 1,700,000 francs for 350 pupils, which was 
a little less than 5,000 francs per pupil. Besides the usual entrance 
court of honor were five other courts and a large field for military exer- 
cices. As is usual, the courts are far larger relatively to the building 
than is usual in German gymnasia, and the buildings are in relatively 
long, low and narrow rows surrounding the courts, which are not merely 
for light and air, but are the chief play-grounds of the students. The 
main facade is the only architectural unity of a modern French Lycée, 
save of course the heating. 


L’ Ecole Monge. 


This intermediate school, 141-5 rue Malesherbes, Paris, was founded 
by M. Godart, 1869, to improve methods of education. It was not fin- 
ished till 1881, and cost $500,000, by the architect DeGorge. It is two 
full stories, built around three large play grounds, with a long back- 
ward projection and an infirmary, and contains closets, bath rooms, gym- 
nasia, covered courts, kitchen, dining rooms, parlors, etc., all onthe most 
modern French style, and when it was completed, was perhaps archi- 
tecturally the most individual-and novel school in France, with a re- 
markable open second court for the first and second divisions. The 
third court of the classical division is unusually large and well shaded. 


Collége Sanite-Barbe. 


Founded in 1460, this college has had a noble history, and has always 
been progressive. Its alumnial association, founded in 1820, numbers 
about 5,000 members. Its new buildings, begun in 1882, represent the 
best school art in France. Its chief fagade is on the rue Valette, and 
the new buildings cover 5,600 square meters. Its seats, benches, bath 
rooms and dormitories, gymnasium, infirmary, kitchen and dining 
rooms are all of the most approved fashion. Its drawing room and its 
ground court are very impressive. E. Lheureux, architect. 


City of London School. 


This new school on the Thames embankment is in Italian renaissance 
style, and its front of 136 feet is entirely faced with stone. The great 
hall extends entirely across the front, while the long back ell is devoted 
to class rooms on either side an hall. The play grounds cover nearly 
four times as much space as the building. First on side and rear are 
covered grounds for wet weather. Across.a narrow play ground, which 
separates the court from the wall of the next building, are erected five 
fine courts, two of which are covered, and a gymnasium, and back of 
all comes the large play ground. 


Le Génie Civil prints on five large double sheets, the plans of M. Deufer, 
for the reconstruction of the £cole Centrale des Arts et Manufactures, on 
the grounds formerly occupied by the old market Saint-Martin, on rue 
Montgolfier. It is built round a vast open court, surrounded by a cov- 
ered promenade, and has three stories. The refectory and large labora- 
tories are on the rez de chauseé. The dormitories, cabinets, amphithe- 
ater of the pupils of the first year are on the first floor, those for the 
= year on the second floor, and those on the third for the third year 
pupils. 
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Die Universitat Freiburg. 


This quarto is an edition de luxe, giving the history of the university in 
all its departments during the government of the Grand Duke Friederich, 
1852-81, is copiously illustrated, and has many elaborate tables. Five 
new institutes have been built, and five others founded within this 
period. There are five seminaries and five societies connected with the 
university. The budget of the university is now 324,037 marks, and the 
number of students 757. The fourth centenary of the university was 
celebrated in 1857. 


Das Physiologisch-Chemische Institut Tiibingen. 


Perhaps nowhere was the tradition that all intending doctors must do 
practical work in chemistry so early and strongly developed as in 
Tiibingen, owing chiefly to Schlossberger and Hoppe-Seyler. This in- 
stitute was the only one of its kind in Germany when it was built, save 
only that at Strassburg. Schlossberger was a pupil of Liebig and 
Rose, and gave the first lectures on phsiological chemistry in Germany 
in 1845 in Tiibingen. The new institute here finished in 1889 is described 
by its professor, G. Hiifner. It is small, but well adapted to its work. 
The recent installation of physiological chemistry in the Sheffield course 
of New Haven, under a pupil of Kiihne, is a promising new departure in 
this country. 


Description of the Chemical Laboratories at the Owens College, by H. E. 
ROscokg, 1878. 


The plans of the architect, A. Waterhouse, are photographed, as are 
tables, hoods, etc. There are two ae parallel laboratories and the 
lecture theater is in a building by itself, connected with the laboratory 
by a passage. 


The Chemical Laboratories of the Universities of Bonn and Berlin. A. W. 
HOFFMAN, pp. 72, illustrated. 


This quarto was prepared by the author (who is now professor of 
chemistry in Berlin, and who built both laboratories), in English, and 
by request of the British ambassador. The author began his chemical 
career in London, and has a good command of the language, but un- 
fortunately the report was required when the building was in a too 
incomplete stage to permit the details which many will desire to know. 
Grants, sites, plans, approvals and many intricate questions arising 
from the participation of the Academy of Sciences of Berlin in the labor- 
atory of that place, were very slowly settled, but these two magnificent 
structures bears a tribute of recognition of the influence of chemistry in 
the modern world, not without its effect upon other departments of 
physical science, which have been not less productive of useful results. 
It was these buildings that first brought the great influence and import- 
ance of chemistry to the knowledge of other countries, so that they 
mark an important step in the advancement of the science. Vast as was 
the Bonn institution, it was intended for but 60 students, including (a) 
beginners, (b) advanced students, and (c) young chemists. Both agree 
in having the large auditorium in the middle flanked and lighted by 
courts on either side. 


Die Chemischen Laboratorien der Technischen Hochschule zu Aachen; pp. 
62, illustrated. 

This is a side building to the magnificent new technological school at 
Aix la Chapelle, but is itself among the best in Enrope. It is built 
about two large courts, with the large auditorium in a front projection 
and boiler rooms in a separate structure behind, and at a total cost of 
1,250,000 marks. The inorganic laboratory was larger than the organic, 
as very many students were qualifying for mining and metallurgy. 
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Die chemischen Laboratorien der Eidgendssischen Polytechnikums in Zirich. 
1889. 


This elegant quarto abounds in photographs and plans of a building 
costing with equipment 1,700,000 francs, finished in 1886, and con- 
structed chiefly from the plans of Professors V. Meyer and G. Lunge. It 
is a three story building, 86x19 meters, four one story wings and two 
courts, and is in many ways a model building. 


Die Eidgenéssische Polytechnische Schule in Ziirich. 1889, pp. 94. 


This quarto, copiously illustrated, was prepared for the Paris expo- 
sition, and contains a history of the school, dating back to 1848, its 
statutes. account of departments, its 113 instructors of all grades, of 
which 49 are paid and titular professors, and its 277 students. Besides 
the large building, there is an observatory, an agricultural and forestry 
building, and une each for chemistry and physics. A student must be 
18 to enter any of the six courses, and the government has provided sti- 
pends and aids of various sorts. The annnal income is 679,000 francs, 
of which 102,000 is from students. Very emphatic is the experience of 
this grand institution, p. 56, against uniting mechanical labor and study 
in the same course. 


Literature on Recent University Buildings. 


The following list comprises all works that are both recent and impor- 
tant known to the writer. The figures on the right denote the price in 
marks. 


Aachen. Technische Hoschschule. Deutsche Bauzeitung, 1880, 


LB US Re” eer ie ie sere 12 
Zeitschrift fur Bauwesen, 1871, 8.5, Taf. 1—10*. . 26 
Aberystwith. ne College of Wales. The Architect, "1872, 
ee ne bo Gk kh ot aka 24 
Allahabad. _,Mahomedan ‘Watversity. The Architect, 1878, I, S. as 
So ke calsk a" dk An ce 10) Oh as Ot 2: 
The “Architect, ea ee ee 24 
Basel. Pathologische Anstalt. Die Eisenbahn, 1881, I, S. 133, m. 
Je. AA aa eae eto ee re 20 
Belford. Academy. The Architect, 1879, I. S. 145, m.1, Taf. . 24 
Berlin. Technische Hochschule. Centralbl d. Bauvew, 1883, S. ‘ 
EA ee ee a eee Pe meee ee 1 
Berlin. Bau-Academie. Deutsche Bauzeitung, 1876, S. 21. 73. 
OR 8) ELS ee ice er ee ee ee 12 
Deutsche Bauzeitung, 1887, 8.31.41... .......... 12 
Berlin. Universitit, Klinische Anstalten. Deutsche Bauzeitung, 
2UGn, ; Bie, met. Ws BPOMMIOMS . 5 5 0 8 es 4 6 te 12 
Berlin. Universitét; Frauenklinik. Centralb] d. Bauvew, 1882, 
ee. eae a ee ee 12 
Berlin. Universitit, Geburtshilf Gynekol, Klinik. Deutsche 
Bauzeitung, 1880, S. 303. 306. 319. m. Holzsch...... 12 
Bonn. a Klinische Neubauten. Centralbl d. Bauverw, 
3, S. 313. 323. 329. 333. 343. 355. m. Holzsch. ii. 1. Taf. 12 
Bordeaux. Faculté de droit. Revue générale de l’Architecture, 
ol eR Og arr ae ee ee 40 
Boston. Latein. u. engl. Hochschule. Centralbl d. Bauvew, 1883, 
oe ee ear ee ee a eee ee 12 
Bradford. = school. The Building News, 1880, I, S. 714, 
es ata 6h 6b. bead Ae ee ee oe ewe 
Braunschweig. Polytechnikum. Deutsche Bauzeitung, 1877, S. 
POS OU eA ae 12 
Bristol. University college. The Architect, 1879, I, S. 281. m. 1. a 
MG Sk Se Se ee ee we eS oe ae ee 
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Budapest. Universitit Avillon fir — Bauzeitung fiir 


Ungarn, 1877, S. 303. 406..m. 3. Taf... 1 2 et we 
eS Universitat, Klinik. Reasdbone fiir Ungarn, 1880, 
m. l. is acpi ge URNOS Re. ok te 
Budapest. Universitit, Physiol. Institut. Allgem. Bauzeitung, 
1880, S. 54. Taf. cs senduibincasknighh: 4 hae Mi are 4? 4 
Budapest. Konigl. u. Josephs, Polytechnikum. Bauzeitung fiir 
Ungarn, 1882, S. 191. 2138. m.3. Taf... ......... 
Cambridge. University. The Building News, 1879, I, S. 506. m. 
iw hs a cs Sek east phe, Bibi ROIALES ne? A) Sve 24 
Dresden. ee Deutsche Bauzeitung, 1874, S. 194. 
Oe eee re ee ee 12 
Deutsche Bauzeitung, 1875, S. 463. m.3 Holzsch.. ... . 12 
Edinburgh. University. The Architect, 1877, I, S. 384. m. 1. 
ORE ee ee ee re ee a eee 24 
The Architect, 1881, I, S. 57. m. 2. ag ee ee ae 24 
The Building News, 1879, I, 8. 720. m. 1. Taf... .... 24 
Gottingen. Anatomiegebaude. Centralbl d. Bauverw, 1882, S. 189. 
i NG Se ato aS o Ge et ea gS ee 12 
Grenoble. Facultés. Encyclopédie d’Architecture, 1882, S. 89. 
OO ee ee 3 a a ere ee eee 40 
Halle, A.-S. Universitit Medicin, Lehr. Institute. Centralbl d. 
Bauverw, 1881, S. 150. 158. 166. 177. 208. 226. 331. 341. m. 
he nee oy Se eee ee 12 
Hannover. Technische Hochschule. (Umbau Des Welfen Schlos- 
ses). Deutsche Bauzeitung, 1879, S. 411. m. Holzsch.. . 12 
Zeitschrift d. Architect und Ingenieur Ver, zu Hannover, 
Oe, a ee, WR PORE Eirs, 66s oS 6S Sed ene m8 24 
Zeitschrift d. Architect und Ingenieur Ver, zu Hannover, 
Re. ES PDs. oe ewe 6 5S OS es oe 
—— aa School. The Building News, 1883, II, S. 14. m. 
EE ie Sr a ae ae 24 
Heidelberg. g CREE Physiolog. Institut. Allgem. Bauzei- 
tung, 1883, S. 31. PS a a a se a 
India. Mayo College, Ajmeer. The Building News, 1879, I, S. 
I ie Ns 56s ah he ene Sie a Ram, whe ee 24 
Ithaca. = University. The Building News, 1875, I, S. 372. 
Bs ek a 5h) yee, AGN eae Ow ence Fa apy sees ores 24 
Kiel. Universitaétsgebiude. Deutsche Bauzeitung, 1877, 8.177. 
8 eae Se eee 12 
Koénigsberg. Universitit. Nouvelles annales de la construction, 
CMS SG eee ere 17 35 
Lemberg. Technische Hochschule. Allgem. Bauzeitung, 1881, 
A ND 5 ie co 8 ca, di.) aS AC Saco ee 40 
Lemoine. Ecole polytechnique. (Agrandissement). ee 
die d’Architecture, 1882, Taf. 798. 823. 827-829 40 
Encyclopédie d’Architecture, 1883, Si. Taf. 846. sai. "852. 40 
Leyden. University. The Builder, 1878, SB. Sip. me. 2. "Tat... . 24 
London. — College. The Architect, 1870, I, S. 236. m. 
Cee hit Rake Bree Gia ly sk Geo: ws 6, 6108 4m 24 
‘2m Deeer, Dees, 1,6. Gist. 1. POEs + 2% 0.4 2 2 os 24 
The Building News, 1880, eo Se a 24 
The Building News, 1881, I, S. 706.m.1.Taf....... 24 
London. South Kensington Science Schools. The Builder, 1871, 
2 BOS ORS eae ere eee eee 24 
Lund. University ee The Builder, 1883, I, S. 42. 74. 
coe ee Se ee ee ee ee 24 
Marburg. Universitit. The Builder, 1879, S. 1078. m. 1. Taf. . 24 
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Miinchen. Akademie der Kinste. Deutsche Bauzeitung, 1883, 5m 
ee Se. a ee ee ee ‘ 
Zeitschrift fiir Baukunde, 1878, S. 47. ig 1-4. 12-13. 
Zeitschrift fiir Bau‘kunde, 1881, py Me ” ee ae 

Miinchen. Chemisch Laboratorium der Akademie. Zeitschrift 
fir Bawnene, S000, B. 4. Tat. 1G... . . ss 2 «0-02 a0 

Miinchen. Patholog. Institut. Zeitschrift d. Bair. Architekt and 


Ingenieur Vereins, 1875, S. 21. Taf.4-6........... 
Miinchen. Politechnikum. Deutsche Bauzeitung, 1870, S. 233. 
A a is a aie se, ani) ae wee me ae a se hi 


Allgem Bauzeitung, 1872, S. 22. Taf.5-15......... 
Nottingham. Academic Buildings. The Architect, 1877, I, S. 


oe A eee eee 
Nottingham. *. weed College. The Builder, 1881, II, S. 482. 
m. 2. 


The ‘Architect, co a a ey ee 
Oxford. New College. The Builder, 1872, S. 829. m.1. Taf.. . 
Oxford. Examination School. The Building News, 1876, 11,8. 

_ 2 4 ty ” Sa ae eee ee 
Paris. Ecole des Beaux Arts. Revue — de rapiananaae 

1883, S. 65. Taf. 15-22... 2... . 21+ esses 


Paris. La Sorbonne (Reconstruction et Agrandissement). En- 
cyclopédie d’Architecture, 1880, S. 28. Taf. 872-874. ° 
Proskau. Pflanzen-Physiolog. Versuchs, Anstalt. Zeitschrift f. 


Beuwesen, 1674, 5. B0l. TAl. GOs... 0 2 to eee oe 
Rostock. Universitit. Deutsche Bauzeitung, 1872, S. 414. m. 5. 
OE Se eae ae er ee er ae 
Schulpforta. Aulagebiude. Zeitschrift fiir Banweeen, 1883, S. 
ee OR Arar a re ae ee 
Stockholm. Technical High School. The Builder, 1878, S. 240. 
a ra ee ae oe eee 


Strassburg. Universitit. Deutsche Bauzeitung, 1878, S. 487. 497. 
ee A ee ee ee eee ee 
Centralbl der Bauvew, 1881, S. 58. 87. m. Holzsch.. . 

Surrey. Holloway College. The Building News, 1877, IT, S. 614. 


“Se een rer are ee 
Vienna. Akademie der bildenden Kiinste. Allgem. Bauzeitung, 
oe Ss eee eee ee eee ee eee ee ee 
Allgem. Bauzeitung, 1879, S. 30. 92. Taf. 27-28"... . .. 
Vienna. Universitit. ochenschrift d. Oesterreich, Ingenieur, 
u. Architekt, Vereins, 1878, S. 148. 151.155... ...... 


Vienna. Universitat Chemisches Institut. Allgem. Bauzeitung, 


Winterthur. Technikum. Die Eisenbahn, 1878, II, S. 131. 147. 
1 


eee UO errr a ai 
Winterthur. Technikum Chemiegebiude. Die Eisenbahn, 1879, 
Ri NS 6 od ok, a a ee ee ee 
Zirich. Polytechnikum. Deutsche Bauzeitung, 1880, S. 109, m 
f 3 Aeareat ae ar err a 
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L’Education Athénienne au 5me et au 4me Siécle avant J.-C., par PAUL 
G&RARD. Ouvrage couronné par l’Académie des inscriptions et 
belles-lettres, avec 30 figures dans le texte. Paris, 1889. pp. 340. 

This is a complete and exhaustive account of the education of 

Athenian youth from birth onward. The evidence afforded by all 

sources of information has been carefully examined by a scholar who 
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had no theory to prove or preconceived notions to verify. The works 
of archeologists of all nations have been freely used and definitely 
named as authorities. Copious notes refer the reader to the sources of 
knowledge and often quote in the original the particular phrases and 
sentences from which conclusions have been drawn. The illustrations 
from vase painting and the explanations accompanying them show in 
an admirable manner what may, and what may not be safely deduced 
from the remains of ancient art. In the first part the relation of 
Athenian education to the State is discussed. In the second the life of 
the child is traced. The parents, the nurse, the songs, stories and 
sports of the nursery, the instruction given by the pedagogue, the 
grammaticus, the cithariste, the pedotribe, and the education outside 
the school, all receive full treatment. Although the condition of things in 
the 5th and 4th centuries is what is especially treated, the development 
of customs and institutions from earlier times is not neglected. The 
ephebic college, for instance, underwent great changes, and the 4th 
century which saw the rise of philosophy found many things necessary 
which had not previously received attention. Drawing, philology, and 
the sciences were taught at this period though the precise time of their 
introduction can not be determined. The social standing of school- 
masters, their relations to their pupils, and the methods of instruction 
together with a full account of Isocrates and his teaching throw much 
light not only on education but on Athenian life in general. The 
author strives to show in the case of particular studies and in the dif- 
ferent stages of progress what end was sought and how far instruction 
continued to be given when the end had became lictle more than a tra- 
dition. A striking fact is the —— connection between the State and 
the school, especially in view of the Greek idea that the prosperity of 
the State was the end of education. In the classical age of Athens 
there existed a law making education compulsory, but it did not define 
education, provide for schools nor prescribe programmes. Schools were 
established by individuals, and attendance was voluntary, yet there 
were very few illiterates. The child was no doubt harshly treated by 
the master if he did not do well what he was required to do, but it was 
expected that he would make slow progress and nothing was demanded 
of him but what he did in the presence of the teacher, In earlier times 
the ephebic college was a military school and every youth received 
— there from his eighteenth to his twentieth year, but this was 
certainly not the case in the 4th century. Literary education consisted 
chiefly in the study of the poets. Homer was of course the chief, though 
Hesiod was perhaps equally used, and the lyric poets found great favor. 
Whether a poem should be learned entire or only in parts was a question 
then as now, but since teachers were not hampered by State programmes 
there was no established custom. Books of selections certainly existed 
and the use of them accords with the end sought, which was moral 
rather than literary. No stress was laid upon the beauties of the com- 
position though great pains was taken with pronunciation. The culti- 
vation of heroism, fortitude and love of country was the object aimed 
at by making the pupil repeat with just and appropriate emphasis the 
lines dictated by the master. The following paragraphs are from the 
coucluding chapter. 

‘* Liberty then forms the basis of Athenian education. The State 
does not take the réle of master until it is necessary to make the young 
man a soldier. At eighteen the youth mage to her; it is she who 
then instructs him and prepares him to defend the territory, the 
temples, the tombs, the institutions, the customs, all the sacred things 
with constitute the country and of which he has the care. The young 
man is not at liberty to refuse to respond to her call; he must be made 
sensible under her direction of his military duties which are the first 
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and the most holy of his civic obligations. But the State until that 
time remains indifferent to his studies, and this indifference is to the 
honor of Athens; her citizens had so passionate a desire for instruction 
that no law needed to intervene and promise privileges and recompense 
to the young in order to induce them to cultivate their minds, they 
sought to adorn themselves and develope themselves without con- 
straint; the fathers went beyond the timid demands of the legislators ; 
they went far beyond the minimum of knowledge that the antique 
prescriptions obliged them to give to their children. And we are treated 
to the strange spectacle of a city which regards knowledge as the chief 
good, yet in which the government does not interest itself in scientific 
culture, so great is the confidence in the public zeal for intellectual 
pursuits. 

‘¢Tf now we consider the manner in which the Athenian youth was 
instructed in the schools and gymnasiums it will be seen that no system 
was wiser or better adapted to the nature of young persons. We will not 
dwell upon the happy equilibrium which the Athenians knew how to 
maintain between the exercises of the body and those of the mind; that 
admirable harmony was not peculiar to them; it is found elsewhere 
and is the very principle on which Greek education is founded. The 
body in the eyes of the Greeks has its rights as well as the soul, anda 
pedagogy which counts it for nothing would have been to them as 
strange as baleful. But what distinguishes Athens is the moderation 
which characterizes the tasks imposed on children. If the young 
Athenian studies the poets it is not to load his memory without dis- 
cernment but to fertilize it with what is best; if he learns geometry and 
astronomy it is not to become an astronomer or a mathematician but to 
gain from a transient practice of these sciences the qualities that can 
be drawn from them; if he sings or plays the flute and lyre it is not for 
the purpose of shining in competition with others but to increase his 
intelligence and power, or, on occasion, to procure for himself agreable 
recreation; if he devotes himself with ardor to the contests of the 
palestra it is not to gain the skill of an athlete but to develope his 
natural strength and ‘_ ™ that vigorous grace which is the ornament 
and luxury of health. Education in everything avoided extremes; it 
strove rather to produce harmonious wholes than astonishing but narrow 
specialties; its end was to make men, not prodigies, and in this design 
appears the high idea that it has of its duties. 

**T have said that it accords marvellously with the dispositions and the 
needs of youth. Of all the peoples of antiquity the Athenians best un- 
derstood the young; none loved them better, gave them more holidays, 
was more touched by their savagery, their passions, that impetuosity 
of desire which is the fault and the charm of their age, with that im- 
patience of all restraint which makes them revolt against prudence, and 
as Bossuet has beautifully said, ‘makes them ashamed of nothing but 
moderation and modesty.’ They =a at the public celebra- 
tions; their valor in combat was admired, and their heroic deaths were 
glorified in the poetic and touching images of eloquence. Nowhere 
were they regarded with more tender sympathy nor with more indul- 

ence for their excesses. The history of Athens from beginning to end 
is nothing but a long and splendid triumph of youth. With these senti- 
ments the Athenians could not subject the child to the severe discipline 
elsewhere imposed on him and neither in studies nor conduct did they 
demand of him an obedience that they judged incompatible with his 
character. For this reason their system of education seems to us to be 
characterized by great gentleness. The pupil worked, but he worked 
freely; his masters contented themselves with pointing out what he 
should do; it belonged to him to practice himself in it. Neither the 
palestra nor the school was for him a sombre prison where he was con- 
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fined to accomplish, in a given time,a prescribed task; beyond the 
lessons, which were short, he studied when he pleased, and as he pleased, 
mingling study with play and relaxation. Not oe obliged to com- 
plete an infinitely extended circle of sciences, learning only what he 
was able to learn, varying his work by passing from literature to 

mnastics, and from music to riding, he escaped fatigue and ennui. 

e was not forbidden to mingle in the conversations of grave persons 
but on the contrary followed them with interest and took part in them, 
adventuring timid and charmed into the field of philosophy where as a 

oung man he will walk with a step so sure and so triumphant. He 
ived in the delights of poetry and science without being confined by a 
programme or hurried towards a precise end, without, in a word, 
having work offered to him as an austere duty. Happy time, when 
humanity is not yet crushed under the weight of its inventions and its 
history, and when it is possible to be instructed without renouncing all 
the pleasures which give value to life.” 

But while M. Gérard finds this liberty which is the basis of Athenian 
education so admirable, he does not forget that it was attacked with 
more or less seriousness by the most renowned philosophers and poets 
of Greece itself. Aristotle, Plato and Xenophon would have destroyed 
it and given the State supremacy in all things pertaining to the in- 
struction of youth, while the comic poets represent the morals of young 
men in a way intended to reflect strongly on the manner of their bring- 
ing up. Of Aristophanes whom he calls ‘‘the least serious of these 
al M. Gérard says, ‘** His criticisms must not be taken literally. 

ithout doubt in the second half of the 5th century manners underwent 
a great change, but there is nothing to prove that the change was a 
decline. The virtues, the lack of which the poet deplores in his own 
time, he attributes quite arbitrarily tothe youth of an earlier age, and 
the young men whom Plato shows us Sa to Socrates, Lysias and 
Menexenes are indisputable witnesses is to the fact that all was not cor- 
ruption and perversity. As to philosophy, we can scarcely expect it todo 
otherwise than find independence bad. As, in its eyes, the end of 

overnment is happiness, and as happiness is impossible without virtue, 
it is self evident that the State must demand of its citizens the virtue 
necessary to its prosperity, and in order to secure its acquisition and 
practice ought itself to teach it. Neither Plato nor Aristotle took ac- 
count of the benefits of liberty. Assured, both of them, of the excel- 
lence of their ethics and not being able to ask that religion deprived of 
authority should make them prevail, they confided this care to the 
State, which alone was armed with power strong enough to rule the 
conscience.” Plato’s objections to the current poetry on the ground of 
its being fictitious and therefore immoral are set aside by statements 
which those whose pedagogy is based on observation of the child fully 
admit. ‘‘The mind of the child always active, creates innocent chime- 
ras amidst which he lives and entertains himself. Incapable of under- 
standing the reality, he conceives and likes only the fictitious, even 
when he but half believes it. It is necessary to satisfy this need of the 
ideal which is the t-rinciple of a fruitful activity.” ‘‘The fault of 
Athenian education is not that it was immoral nor detached from obliga- 
tion to the State, but that it made too little account of the family. e 
father and the mother had too little part in the culture of the child.” 
In style and manner, as well as in contents, the book is —— 
admirable and pleasing. E. M. H. 


L’ Instruction Publique chez les Grecs, par G. CHASSIOTIS, Paris, 1881. 
pp. 550. 
This comprehensive volume falls into two parts; the first an history 
of education in Greece since the taking of Constantinople by the Turks 
in 1452, and the second an exposition of the present educational institu- 
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tions of the country. The author is a former head of the Lyceé at 
Péra, an academician and an ardent philhellene. He was incited by the 
comprehensive plan of C. Hippeau who began in 1870 an exposition of 
the systems of public instruction in different countries of Europe, and 
had already published seven volumes on as many countries when M. 
Chassiotis wrote. The comparative study of the educational systems of 
different lands is the point of departure. After the fall of Constanti- 
nople the consolation of the pleiades of savants was the guardianship of 
ancient manuscripts, and now the language and school traditions, to- 
gether with the patriarchate are the hope of Greece. Between 1453 and 
1821 trivial schools were largely devoted to the psalter, triodia and am- 
thologia from Scripture. Holding a tablet or pinakidia after invoking 
St. Croix, the letters alpha and omega were shouted and written, then 
beta and psi, ete. In class reading each pupil reads a word or more in 
turn or at call. Punishments were varied and severe, the phalangas, or 
feet-holder for bastennado being most severe. When his book was 
finished a village féte was often given the pupils. The mutual method 
of Lancaster was early introduced. College and —— education 
was represented chiefly by isolated scholars who drew about them a 
circle of disciples. Some taught medicine, some ancient manuscripts, 
etc. Especially Mavrocordatos taught Greek and philosophy and 
founded the first phrontisterion at Constantinople. He gathered dis- 
ciples whom he inspired to found schools in various towns, and collected 
manuscripts of which he made them custodians. Near the beginning of 
this century there was great activity. More than 3,000 works or 
translations were printed in Greek, and many schools acquired wide re- 
pute at Janina, Salonique, Adrianople, Mt. Athos, Philippopolis, etc., 
with the —_ national school at Constantinople the center of all, to 
each of which schools, 14 in all, a chapter is given. The latter is a 
bizantine relic still in existence, (visited by the present writer,) and 
ruled by a long succession of great logothetes, and in 1825 transferred to 
its present site at Phanari. The ‘‘ psyehagogy” of these schools was 
simple and elementary, comprising composition, paraphrase, mathe- 
matics, philosophy and the theology of the Greek synod, with much 
attention to the great Greek authors, especially Homer. The great 
enemy of the human race, said the great Neophyte Vamcas, hates col- 
leges above all. Most wrote and spoke ancient Greek with facility and 
exactness, which was the official language of the colleges, but later the 
partisans of the vulgar Greek gained ground. Each student must be 
taken to a point where he can instruct himself without the aid of a 
professor. These colleges conserved the traditions whence Greek regen- 
eration proceeded in 1821. 

The first and chief care of the Greeks as a free people was to provide 
for public instruction in the convention of 1822, and a normal school 
was founded at Argos. An academy of savants was established, and 
central schools for mutual instruction in each province, and many new 
schools were established in all parts and in the islands. The hope of 
Greece, said the orators, lies in the education of the children. Capo- 
distrias, the chief patron of education, sent deputies to study the sys- 
tems of other lands, established the splendid orphanotrophe for the many 
vagabond children, which he designed to be the pépeniére of Lancas- 
trian schools. A military school was established at Nauplie. an eccle- 
siastical seminary at Poros, and an agricultural school at Tirynthe. In 
1830 the government was spending nearly 50,000 dollars per year for 
education and had much private assistance, when the assassination of 
Capodistrias in 1831 broke up the new organization. The Ionian 
Academy, 1823-64, endowed by Lord Guilford inaugurated with great 
pomp the professors in old Greek dress, and had over 200 students. After 
Guilford’s death, 1827, it declined and government aid was gradually 
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withdrawn. In 1833 under Prince Otho reconstructions were attempted 
and in 1837 the present university at Athens was founded. The legacies 
of many patriots have greatly aided the work of the government, es- 
pecially the construction of the magnificent academy at Athens by 
Sina, one of the most beautiful of all modern buildings, of pentelican 
marble and costing nearly one million dollars. The Arsakion for girls, 
the Barbakion for boys, and the polytechnic school are all private gifts. 
Greece is now divided into 13 departments, 59 districts and 366 
communes, under prefects, sub-prefects and mayors respectively. The 
last only areelected. All these officers must inspect schools. The minister 
of education nominates all teachers. His bureau has three depart- 
ments, primary, secondary and higher and archeology. Secondary and 
higher instruction is given by the state. The communes always par- 
ticipate with the state in the control of the lower schools. In the 
3,961 villages in Greece there are but 1,035 primary schools for boys and 
137 for girls, but there are 276 private schools. These are supported by 
the locality save that the government contributes 40,000 dollars. 
Mutual and simultaneous methods of instruction prevail. The entire 
population is now about 1,700,000, and there are about 80,000 children in 
school. The total annual expense for primary schools is about 300,000 
dollars. The normal schools at Athens (1834), the Asarkion, named 
from a generous patriot, a model school, the Tossitzion, named from a 
enerous lady, a teachers’ association and museums do good work. 
Secondary education is represented by so-called three-class hellenic 
schools, the four-class gymnasia for which the former fit, and special 
schools of various classes and is entirely free. In both the stataric and 
cursory courses of Greek authors a remarkable amount of classic 
Greek is read, but there is too great adherence to German methods for 
pupils who inherit the language. It is held that it is impossible to learn 
living languages in these schools. There are 189 of them with nearly 
12,000 pupils, 520 professors and they cost about one million francs per 
—_ There are four ecclesiastical schools and one superior school. 
he university is on the German plan. The philosophic faculty has 
three sections, philosophy, natural science and mathematics. Its 
philological seminary is called phrontisterion, its rector a prytanis, its 
four deans kosmetors. Many learned societies or syllogues are es- 
tablished, and there are prizes for dramatic, lyric and epic poems, and for 
various scientific and literary merits. The archeological museum society 
and its journal shows great activity. The work closes with an extended 
section on education among the Greeks in Turkish provinces and the 
Greek colonies, and with four admirable maps and is well indexed and 
abounds in tables throughout. The ideal of the scores of benevolent 
patriots is the restoration of the prestige of ancient Greece on the lines 
of modern sciences developing at the same time all the precious re- 
sources of the rich past. In Italy, France, Russia, England, Austria, 
Egypt, and in other European countries Greek schools are found. 


IlIl.—ART EDUCATION. 


The Education of the Artist, by E. CHESNEAU. pp. 326. 


Art is in decadence in all Europe save in England. Artists are uned- 
ucated. Art has become cosmopolitan and industrial. Individuality 
and national schools are gone. There is a sad severance between art 
and the people. It appeals only to the connoissieur and the masses are 
not reached. Especially now that the masses are initiated into intel- 
lectual, political and social life, art must also recon with this great 
fact. Art now derives its inspiration from the conventional streams of 
good taste, and not from the fount of emotion, thought, feeling. There 
are now three types: vis., academic, or traditional, foreign to the needs 
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of to-day; the pursuit of small success at any price, truckling to the 
buyer with eccentricity, refinement of execution; reproduction, glori- 
fying small and low things by mere reproductions. us by the many 
art is cast out like the barren fig tree cursed by the Lord. There is no 
absolute beauty. Tradition is degraded to routine. Talent and genius 
can create not only masterpieces but new rules as noble and valid as any 
in antiquity or in any great art period. The end of art is the interpretation 
of the soul of man, with its emotions, feelings, sorrows, joys, doubts, 

assions, enthusiasms, loves, hates,—the soul in its entirety with no 
imitations. The soul changes from age to age, and its movement is 
not circular but progressive. Christian immortality makes the in- 
dividual rise above the community in value. Truth and nature are the 
only unfailing fount, and the fixed idea of traditional beauty kept alive 
by professors is intolerant of the fact that every nation and even village 
has its own type. Artists want to be taken in tow by the two colossal, 
crushing minds of Phidias and Raphael. Every province, family, man, 
has his type of unconsciously stored impressions like a forgotten silo, 
scorned for the very reason it should be prized, because it is their 
own. Trust yourself, and if your eyes droop a moment before tradition 
or society you are lost. Self-revelation is the one virtue and its omis- 
sion the one sin of the artist. No man can be a great artist without a 
good general education, and no one to-day has a good general education 
without art, but remains incomplete. Parents have lost their educa- 
tional instincts by sending their children to school to be trained by 
others. The study of original decorative designs in young boys con- 
vinced Chesneau that most lads have germs of originality that our forms 
of training sterilize. We have talent but know not how to train it. 
First of all we must develop special individual gifts. When one sees 
his vocation general education is done. The cultivated and even middle 
classes in France furnish few recruits to art. The more special the 
gifts the earlier they may be detected. The Union Central des Beauz- 
Arts Appliqués & U Industrie and the Musée des Arts Décoratifs, the ten- 
dency to teach general principles of economics, agriculture and manufac- 
ture show the need of widening the perview of the artist. So in another 
way did the formation of a class of decorative arts in the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts, a class for orchestral playing in the Conservatory, and the courses 
of history, applied sciences, archeology at the Beaux-Arts. These have 
not been very successful, and the great speculation in works of art, and 
the eagerness of Americans to acquire them since 1870 has enriched but 
not elevated art. The government requires higher service of its em- 
ployes than is required of artists, and the military law at least suggests 
an aversion to higher education by the government. Religious art lacks 
earnestness and sincerity. Heroic art now represents men as agents of 
fate defending a great cause with no thought of a future life. The nude, 
the ideal of a young artist, is past save in decorative sculpture and arch- 
itecture where *‘stone dolls”? are permissable. Historic art must be 
magnified and represent our protean nature under its distant mask. 
Art must not be too definite or too copious in artistic details. Portraits 
are a blight on our exhibitions. They have become only a way of 
making money, and spoil an artist. ne painting must not be 
merely graphic, still less photographic. There is no hard and fast line 
between utility and high art. Manufacturers complain of desertions 
among their decorators who are fired with ambition for the Prix de 
Rome. As ornament precedes dress, so applied and industrial art is only 
a later branch of pure art and should never be separated from it. 
Decorative art is now hybrid and barren because high art is not the 
great and vigorous source of supply. 
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Elementary Art Teaching, by E. K. TAYLOR. pp. 166. 


This manual contains over 600 ——_ and illustrations, and is a 
guide for teacher and learner from infant school work to drawing from 
nature and design, by the head master of the Birmingham school of art. 
Begin with material that offers least mechanical resistance. Observance 
of this rule would save a waste amounting to a fabulous sumin England. 
Use the idiosyncrasies, the likes and dislikes of boys to the utmost. Da 
all possible by collective teaching on the blackboard, and then attend ._ 
individuals. Never show or refer to absolute failures. Enter into the 
mind of the student, without which all teaching will fail. Point out and 
dwell on good points as much as on errors. ork on a large scale from 
the shoulder at first without bending the back. All can draw as all can 
read and write. Classify children for drawing crag: ames ped of other 
subjects, if necessary. Drawing and its —— should occupy one- 
half of the time of infant schools, and reading and writing should be 
linked withit. Everything should be at first flatand diagramatic. First 
cardboards of geometric figures, letters, figures, etc., are laid on the 
slate and the pencil is run around them; then some outlines are filled in. 
Graded work and not examination cram should be the rule. The sylla- 
bus and code should be regarded as giving only outlines to be filled in 
for each standard, and not as epe| defining examination material. 
Always keep slate or paper parelle] with the top of the page. Squared 
paper is a valuable aid at first. Memory drawing should be only of the 
previous lesson. Allow no india rubber, and no lining in. Insist on in- 
dicating the position of ends of a line before it is drawn. The teacher 
should always precede and say ‘“‘come” and not ‘“‘go,” and in copying 
main proportions, lines should be done first and the copy should not 
proceed bit by bit. Color blindness can be cured by education. In drawing 
the face, children make the mouth too low, and the features too large 
for the head, and tend to reproduce their own features in every ony? 
e. g., a boy witha —_ chin will make the chin of the Venus de Milo 
too large. Geometry for art students may excite the ridicule of mathe- 
maticians, but it is very important for art. 


French reports on Art Education. 


In 1885, Marius Vachon began to publish the reports to the French 
overnment of his official inspection of the art and industrial schools 

in Europe. The fifth and last large quarto volume has lately appeared. 
Nearly every country in Europe was visited, and 110 schools, 40 mu- 
seums and 14 large associations are reported on with detail. From ma- 
terial so rich and voluminous we can here only state the general lessons. 
Everywhere a great movement, with remarkable economic phenomena, 
is apparent. As commerce and inter-communication have broken down 
social and political divisions, and the world has become one great econo- 
mic State, with one market, each particular land has been forced to 
compete on lines of the artistic value of their finished products. Each 
nation has thus = back to its past. Erudition has revived traditions 
and exhumed hidden treasures, and a national artistic renaissance, An- 
tzeus-wise, has been manifest. Each land has sought a monopoly against 
its competitors by recurrence with patriotic zest to national and even 
local antiquities. 

Thus industry has taken on at once an artistic and a political charac- 
ter and importance unknown before. Italy, Austria, Russia and Ger- 
many are now in the midst of an effort which absorbs most of their en- 
ergies to advance their business interests, and have realized that art is 
the chief means by which the value of industrial products is increased, 
and ae markets held and enlarged. Statesmen see that in the 
present silent warfare of competition even national independence is at 
stake, and are ambitious of economic dominion. Russia is excluding 
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French products and multiplying schools of industrial art. There art is 
—— and religion is a form of national politics. This determines her 
cy with the vast new races she is assimilating in the south and east. 

e expansion of her eastern trade is the dominant note in the policy of 
Austria. The war of 1870 renewed in this century the consequences of 
the revocation of the edict of Nantes. Thousands of Germans, lo 
resident in France and skilled in all her applied arts, went home an 
diffused their taste and aptitudes, and in 1881, in inaugurating the Mu- 
seum of Industrial Art at Berlin, the Crown Prince said: ‘“‘We van- 
quished France in 1870 on the field of war. We must now conquer her 
upon the field of commerce and industry.” The organization of schools, 
the building of museums in their form and their dates, and their person- 
elle, which are dwelt upon in detail, show that in every European land 
France has led. Her authors, tastes, fashions, in nearly every line of 
work were dominant, but her supremacy is now in danger at nearly 
every point. Every cabinet, chamber of commerce, or congress, must 
now realize that may | the organization of education in art and industry 
is a work of national defence, in no less degree than is the organization 
of a national army. 

Art schools and museums now show everywhere traces of a new de 
arture. The exploitation and imitation of the past is seen to have 
ts limitation as a means of protection against the competition of the 

present. Death cannot engender life. The dream of novelty and origi- 
nality is now not to copy: but to analyze and to find the secret of past 
grace and grandeur. This is found in nature, which now transforms the 
programs of art schools. Science is taught not in the abstract Pla- 
tonic way of the schools, but as the basis of ornamentation. Each race 
will interpret nature in its own way, but will be no less completely re- 
generated. A new style is in process of evolution. Nature is thus re- 
organizing art to correspond more closely than before to the needs and 
ideas of the people, and henceforth to be afar more vital factor in 
their lives, morals and religion than it has ever been before. 

Finally, there must now be constant and detailed comparison feature 

by feature of the art institutions of France with those of every other 
leading country. Thus she may profit by all their experience. 


Dart chez Venfant, Revue Philosophique. PAULHAN. 1889, X XVII, 597. 


This is a review of L’art et la poesee chez Venfant, by Bernard Pérez. 
Although several writers (e. g. Darwin, Taine, Preyer, Genzmer, Hart- 
mann, Kussmaul, et al), have paid attention to the mental life of chil- 
dren, yet Pérez seems to be the only one that makes this his specialty. 
He has already published Les trois premiéres annees de l'enfant, L’enfant 
de trois & sept ans and L’education morale dés le berceau. Pérez’s new 
book contains many interesting and instructing accounts of the first 
manifestations of zsthetical instincts. M. Paulhan has criticized some 
of them and has given others. 


Notes on Children’s Drawings. 


From a number of collections of drawings by children kindly sent the 
writer, a few remarks occur. The first collection are drawings of sev- 
eral hundred figures in all, sent by Professor H. P. Bowditch, Dean of 
the Harvard medical school. These were made by a girl, and pasted in 
a scrap book in the order they were drawn, and the name given each 
picture by the child recorded under it. The first picture in the collec- 
tion is labelled a “‘little beetle,” and was drawn at the age of two years and 
ten months, and the last is a pen sketch of an evening dress reception, 
somewhat in the style of such cuts in Punch, made at the age of 15 
years and three months. This girl had good natural talent and after 
school age received some instruction in drawing. Most are human fig- 
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ures. Hyes. These are round circles only at first. Later black dots 
radually predominate, and then the dot and the circle is frequent. 
When eye-brows. come in at the end of the fourth year the eye is only a 
dot. At four years and eight months the dot re-appears in the circle, 
where its position occasionally well represents the direction of the eyes. 
Lids first appear in a picture of a girl asleep and dead, and afterwards 
are represented by a second horizontal mark under the brows, but at 
first rarely occur with the circle. Lashes begin at about five, but only 
appear with eyes shut. Laterall is reduced aguin to large black dots 
and brow. Pupil, iris, cornea, are rarely distinguished. ey are often 
too far apart and only occasionally too near together, and if the head is 
tipped in any direction the displacement of the eyes is peewee exces- 
sive. The mouth is at first a straight mark, too long, and later for a time 
too short. Its up curve is joy, its downward corners are pain and cry- 
ing. It is nearly always nearer the nose than the chin, and not equi- 
distant between them, as is often the case with children’s drawings. A 
rose-bud dot mouth, a double curve doll mouth, and a chin dimple, have 
their period, but there is no open mouth or teeth. The nose appears 
later than eyes and mouth, first as a dot or a short horizontal mark. At 
nearly five years of age a line on one side ending in a brow came in, but 
soon vanished. Ears almost never appear, save in two cases with large 
earrings, but are covered up with hair. Hands are first knobs on the 
ends of arms, which are often drawn without them. Things depicted as 
held are drawn onto, or across the arms on the knob. At four years the 
knob bifurcated, representing perhaps thumb and fingers, and at nearly 
five, five fingers occasionally come in, but the number varies within wide 
limits. ‘The hand is occasionally fairly well outlined at last. Body. In 
but very few pictures do legs proceed from the head, which is at first 
always drawn complete, as is the body (often in two sections divided at 
the waist), while limbs if represented by more than one mark each open 
onto the body. The body is never drawn first and the clothes drawn 
over it diaphanously. Great attention is lavished on dress, buttons, 
aprons, hat, flounces and scollops, cuffs, collars, ties, embroidery, shoe 
fastenings, dress patterns, later in color abounding. The pictures on the 
whole are mostly human figures, and of these most are jittle girls, and 
most remarkably, nearly all are in action. The best feature is the nat- 
uralness of the action, and the co-ordination between body and arms. Fig- 
ures at rest are more awkward than those in action. Colors appear at 
Christmas at the age of nearly six, and are always mild and harmonious. 
Nothing is too hard. Coasting, croquet, school and nursery scenes, 
snow storms, sunset, shoe-store, stealing, illustration of children’s tales, 
and many scenes from the child’s daily life, often illustrated by original 
poems and descriptions. There are silhouettes cut from black paper, real 
beads and gilt paper pasted on, drawings aided by embroidery, and most 
curious of all, many pictures that seem decidedly Chinese; others that 
show Kate Greenaway traces, pre-raphaelite features, and pre-historic 
graphic tracings, impressionist suggestions, etc., in short, hints of all 
schools, but none predominating, and none even marked. How drawing 
naturally precedes writing was never plainer, for, that the drawing is so 
good while the writing so poor is equally surprising. We have here an 
history of the development of the child’s power of observation, and the 
many features and items that were evidently suggested by adults and 
appear for a time and then drop off till their natural time comes, is very 
instructive. This is the way to collect data, and if we had a suf- 
ficient number of individual series as carefully preserved, and with as 
little interference (although there was evidently much suggestion), by 
adults, inferences of great value for a natural method in teaching draw- 
ing might without doubt be drawn. : 
rom another large collection of childrgn’s drawings the chief differ- 
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ence in the children seems to be due to power of observation, con- 
centration and vigor. Some children draw a spider’s web, Indian uten- 
sils, etc., with a few bold heavy lines, others with just visible and oft 
retraced, improved and uncertain tracings. Some focus their attention 
upon a few parts, and features are hazy and indistinct with all the rest, 
and some attempt the general effect of a large and complicated environ- 
ment. Some concentrate upon a small space and others fill the paper 
with large general impressions. By connecting each series of drawings 
with the child making it, no doubt a valuable key to many traits of 
character would appear. 


IV.—MATHEMATICS. 


Address on College Mathematics, by HENRY T. Eppy, M.A., C. E., Ph. 
D. Professor of Mathematics and Astronomy in the University of 
Cincinnati. Salem, 1884, pp. 16. 


The present state of mathematical teaching in our colleges and uni- 
versities is deplorable. The idea of faculties, especially of classical 
faculties, seems to have been that mathematical training in colleges was 
to be regarded merely as a means of mental discipline, and not as a 
means of acquiring an ability to make independent research in this, the 
noblest of all the sciences. The result of this attitude has been to 
cause ‘‘ mathematical study to be regarded with deep seated aversion 
by the average student, an aversion not capable of adequate expression 
in any ordinary way.” In an experience of twenty years as a teacher 
of mathematics in colleges, ‘‘one of the most unexpected revelations 
which this experience has made to me is that mathematical study in 
college is not necessarily drudgery.”” But when we find the opposite 
feeling prevalent among faculties, and shared even by the great 
majority of instructors in mathematics, we can hardly wonder at the 
hatred of mathematics so universal among undergraduates. Classical 
colleges, the alleged promoters of this study, are largely responsible 
for the present state of dishonor into which mathematics has fallen, a 
state of dishonor so pronounced that not only does the undergraduate 
remain a total stranger to the quickening power of mathematical 
thought, but he fails even to gain a facility in the algebraic and 
formal part of mathematical reasoning. Mathematical teaching in 
this country is far inferior to the instruction given in European institu- 
tions, where the stimulus is enjoyed of earnest, enthusiastic original 
work; of the pursuit of mathematics for mathematics’ sake. Asaresult, 
our young men are unequal to the mathematical studies which those of 
the same age but of European training successfully carry. This is not 
because of inferior talent, but is due to the inefficient instruction they 
receive. There is a natural method im the teaching of mathematics as 
well as of languages, and wherever it is employed, and employed by a 
man who loves his work, mathematics is as much and as eagerly studied 
as any other subject. ‘‘I wish to call for reform in our mathematical 
teaching. I call for deliverance from the imprisonment it has suffered, 
for a removal of the bands with which it has been bound. I call for the 
introduction of a spirit of free inquiry.” Many of the younger mathe- 
maticians of this country have displayed marked ability and zeal in their 
work, and it is to the fire and enthusiasm of this young blood that we 
must look for help in establishing this science in the post of honor to 
which it rightfully belongs. LEVI L. CONANT. 


Modern Teaching of Arithmetic, by TRUMAN HENRY SAFFORD. Atlantic 
Monthly, May, 1891. 


In its fundamental idea the Grube method is unquestionably the cor- 
rect method of teaching arithmetic. One of the chief reasons why this 
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method has not come into more general use lies in the difficulty it pre- 
sents to the teacher, who is too often wholly unfit for the work with 
which he is entrusted. It is a a law of the first importance 
that ‘‘ matter taught must be mastered by the teacher not only in scien- 
tific form, but in the form in which it is to be taught.” The majority 
of American teachers have not, unfortunately, thus mastered arithmetic. 
All a of arithmetic should be by the method of discovery. 
Written arithmetic should be entirely subordinate to mental, and the 
study should finish with fractions, with the rule of three, and interest 
as applications. Professor Safford’s article is a valuable and exceedingly 
suggestive contribution to current pedogogical litterature. 
Levi L. CONANT. 


The Teaching and History of Mathematics in the United States, by FLo- 
RIAN CAJORI, Professor of Physics, Colorado College. Washington, 
Bureau of Education, Circular of Information No. 3, 1890, pp. 400. 


Until within the past twenty years scarcely anything deserving the 
name of mathematics is to be found in this country. Even as late as 
1873 ** a foreign mathematician like Todhunter, well known for the fair- 
ness and candor of his views, pronounces a judgment on Americans 
like the following. ‘I have no wish to depreciate their labors; I know 
that they possess able mathematicians, and that in the department of 
astronomy they have produced meritorious works; yet I maintain that 
as against us their utmost distinction vanishes. And yet with their great 

pulation, their abundant wealth, their attention to education, their 

dom from civil and religious disabilities, and their success in litera- 
ture, we might well expect the most conspicious eminence in math- 
ematics.’ ” evious to.about 1815 our mathematics were dominated by 
_— influence, scarcely a trace of the fruitful work of the continent 
finding its way to America. Of mathematical activity there was none. Of 
mathematical study there was almost none. Previous to 1816 the entire 
mathematical course at Harvard college embraced only arithmetic, 
algebra, and Euclid, the whole of arithmetic not being required for ad- 
ssion until that year. Instructors in mathematics were almost in- 
variably men who had distinguished themselves in the classics. Ap- 
pliances for teaching were altogether lacking, blackboards even being 
unknown. The greatest American name of that period, David Ritten- 
house, is to-day practically unknown in the mathematical world. 

In 1819 a translation of Legendre’s geometry was published in this 
country. It was received with great favor, and began immediately to 
displace Euclid’s Elements as a text book. The latter, which has held 
its position almost undisputed in England up to the present time, is 
now used in scarcely half a dozen colleges in America. Ten years after 
the publication of Legendre’s geometry appeared the first mathematical 
work of any importance ever published on this side of the Atlantic, 
Bowditch’s translation of Laplace’s Méchanique Céleste. Inthe history 
of American mathematics this book was epoch making. It was the first 
glimpse we had received of the prodigious activity then being displayed 
in France, and was the beginning of an influx of French mathematics 
and mathematical methods, which, for almost half a century, remained 
the model for American imitation. The English element was almost 
entirely eliminated from among us, and our a and universities, 
following the example of West Point and Harvard, adopted text books 
which were either translations of French works, or imitations of them. 
Professor Cajori gives a brief sketch of the history of mathema- 
tics in about twenty of our principal colleges and universities, and 
biographies of our most prominent mathematicians and mathematical 
instructors. Among these the place of honor is held by Professor 
Benjamin Peirce, of Harvard, the first American to make any original 
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contribution worthy of note to pure mathematics. His influence on 
American mathematics was far reaching in its results, and some of our 
most brilliant and successful mathematicians of to-day were pupils of 
his. Considerable space is given to the remarkable impulse given to 
mathematical work among our younger men by the opening of Johns 
Hopkins University, and the presence there of the great Sylvester. The 
time was ripe for a higher development in this, as well as in the other 
sciences, and this event signalized the beginning of a new era in Amer- 
ican mathematics, an era of original research, and of post graduate 
courses which deserve to be dignified with the title of university work. 
A reproach like that uttered eighteen years ago by Todhunter is no 
longer deserved. American mathematics and American mathematicians 
are at last beginning to obtain recognition abroad, and to make them- 
selves felt in promoting the advance of that department of pure science. 
Within the past few years the work of German, Swedish, Italian, and 
Russian mathematicians, as well as that of the French and English, has 
found its way to this country, and has been most helpful in the develop- 
ment of the activity which has now begun to produce such important 
results. The circular mentions nine mathematical journals, all more or 
less elementary in their character — the American Journal of 
Mathematics, established in 1877 at Johns Hopkins University. This is 
devoted entirely to advanced work, and ranks with the best European 
mathematical publications. A brief historical sketch of the work of 
the coast survey is given and a well deserved tribute is paid to its ac- 
curacy and efficiency. Short papers are also added on the History of 
Infinite series; on Parallel Lines and Allied Subjects; On the Founda- 
tion of Algebra; The Difference between Naperian and Natural Loga- 
rithms; and Circle Squarers. 

About seventy pages of this work are devoted to statistical informa- 
tion respecting the teaching of the present time. Questions were sent 
out to universities and colleges, to normal schools, and to academies and 
high schools throughout the country, and the answers received are 
tabulated and given in full. One hundred and sixty-eight colleges, 
forty-five normal schools, and one hundred and eighty-one academies 
and high schools are represented, and the mass of information furnished 
by these answers is exceedingly curious, and in some respects valuable. 
But the one fact made most painfully apparent by it is that the mathe- 
matics of this country are still in a most chaotic state, and that math- 
ematical knowledge is too often conspicuously lacking in those en- 
trusted with the teaching of that science. The development which has 
begun in so striking a manner at the top has yet to make itself felt in 
the great majority of our colleges and schools of “yee e. 

EVI L. NANT. 
Fifteenth and Sixteenth General Reports of the Association for the Improve- 
ment of Geometricul Teaching. W.J.ROBINSON. Bedford, 1890 and 
1891. pp. 56 and 69. 


Through the efforts of this association, the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge have been induced to relax their regulations for examinations 
in elementary geometry in such a way as to sanction the use of text- 
books other than editions of ‘‘Euclid’s Elements,” still requiring, how- 
ever, adherence to Euclid’s sequence. A similar concession has been 
made by the commissioners in charge of the civil service examinations. 
The syllabus of geometry put forth by the association has sensibly mod- 
ified recent editions of Euclid. The report contains a valuable paper by 
the president, Prof. G. M. Minchin, on **The Vices of our Scientific Edu- 
cation.” Professor Minchin notes the existence of a wide spread feeling 
that the present educational system, and especially the present examina- 
tion system, produces dangerous mental pressure, and results in physi- 
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cal mischief. This feeling he believes well grounded. Instancing the 
examinations for the Mathematical Tripos at Cambridge, he says: ‘‘Are 
we really to believe that a young man of twenty-one or twenty-three 
has made himself master of nearly everything given to the scientific 
world by Newton, Laplace, Gauss, Jacobi, Helmholtz, Cayley, Thomson, 
and Clerk Maxwell?” A rage for rushing students through elementary 
pure mathematics in order to launch them early into physics and me- 
chanics results often most disastrously to the student, giving him a 
cramped and stunted knowledge containing nothing of spontaneity, 
nothing of power, but much of danger. The great evil of mathematical 
instruction to-day is the systematic “hurrying away from such funda- 
mentals as algebra, trigonometry and the calculus, in order that our 
students may exhibit an acquaintance with the more showy branches of 
physics.” This kind of teaching, together with the entire system of ex- 
aminations, simply encourages cramming in its most vicious form. But 
the examination system, whatever its defects, is good in principle. 
‘*Every good examination is a good, inasmuch as its puts to the test the 
result of the student’s study, shows him the extent to which he has a 
command of the subject, points out where his study of the bearings of 
some principle has been hasty or superficial, and where consequently his 
grasp of it is really feeble; and I know of nothing but examination that 
will do this.” 

The association still continues its — work of endeavoring to pro- 
cure a relaxation from the rigid adherence to Euclid’s Elements as a 
text-book, which is to be found almost universally in Great Britain. Not- 
withstanding the concessions obtained the preceding year, the report 
notes that the examinations for Responsions at Oxford still consist ex- 
clusively of book work, and contain nothing to test the ability of the 
student for original work. From Dublin university no concession has 
yet been obtained, ‘‘the only result at present being that ‘they are not 
prepared to decide on such an important question without much consid- 
eration.’ The council, however, is assured by the registrar that the sub- 
ject will not be lost sight of, and it has reason to believe that the ex- 
aminers in the University of Dublin do not really require such a rigid 
adherence to Euclid’s text as might be supposed from the regulations.” 
During the past year a syllabus on plane geometry has been issued, and 
syllabi on solid geometry. Modern oS and mechanics are in 
preparation. The president, Prof. G. M. Minchin, stated that the work 
of the association was, as a whole, progressing favorably. There exists 
to-day an imperative need for better and more accurate text-books, and 
this need the association hopes in some measure to supply. 

The report contains the following papers: A New Treatment of the 
Hyperbola, by Rev. C. Taylor, D. D.; The Teaching of Plane Trigonom- 
etry, by G. Heppel; Some Geometrical Theorems, by E. M. Langley; 
and Statics and Geometry, by G. M. Minchin. Twenty-six géometrical 
figures are given illustrating the papers read. 

The — contains also a paper by the retiring president, Mr. R. B. 
Hayward, on Horner’s Method of Involutlon and Evolution, showing 
its marked superiority to the methods still given in so many of the 
text-books in common use. LEvI L. CONANT. 


V.—COMMON SCHOOLS. 
Vorschule oder Volkschule, A. HOLLAND, Berlin, 1889. 


‘* Preparatory schools, the chief purpose of which is to fit for higher 
institutions, are an evil,” has been the burden of quite a body of recent 
German literature. While these schools are old, general schools for the 
people are of recent origin. Till the discovery of compass, gunpowder, 
paper and printing and America the trivium and quadrivium sufficed. 
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The Reformation and later pietism aided to develop the realistic volks- 
school. Piety and practical life was a — combination, but sometimes 
the piety overcame the realism, and sometimes vice-versa. Bishop 
Comenius first set the true key for volkschools of all time. After the 
30 years’ war Pestalozzi reanimated the idea of general human culture. 
The king said in 1806 that although Germany had become smaller in 
territory she must find in sehools increase of strength; Queen 
Louisa thanked Pestalozzi in the name of humanity for his lifelong work 
fixed to the last on this one end, and able men were sent ~ | the govern- 
ment to catch his inspiration. Thus the volkschool was born. 
Preparatory schools (Vorschulen) on the other hand were deemed need- 
ful a few decades ago to fit boys for seats in gymnasia, and their classes 
were sometimes named Septima, Oktava, Nona. The volkschool mean- 
while grew from one to three, and later six and eight classes. Nothing 
was too good for it, and instruction was made the basis of all knowledge, 
and harmonious development and many-sided interest secured. e 
better the volkschool the less can it be preparatory. The latter 
function tends to routine, cram, mechanism and mere training. Poor 
children know less words but their knowledge of things is closer and 
surer, while the danger of moral contagion is no greater among children 
of the poor than of the rich. Only those who have proven themselves 
best in the volkschool should enter gymnasia, but all who go to 
preparatory schools enter and then deteriorate the lower gymnasia. The 
former draw away public interest, and the best teachers from the pub- 
lic schools, cultivate, a spirit of caste, compel to a premature determina- 
tion of a career, crowd gymnasia and universities and thus favor half- 
culture. One well-known teacher even affirms that more dull boys 
enter real schools from the preparatory than from the volkschools. 


Die Vertretung des Lehrerstandes in der Schulverwaltung, von A. HORsT- 
MANN, Berlin, 1888. p. 42. 


The school will be the plaything of parties till state, church, village 
and family are represented in its control. It must be a ‘‘free com- 
munity’ in the well known sense of Dérpfeld, with the Hohenzollern 
motto suum cuique. No one, and indeed no combination of extraneous 
influences must dominate, but each community must develop each in- 
stitution according to its nature. In every other occupation and inter- 
est men with technical training lead, but teachers are still excluded 
from school boards even now, after pedagogy has become a science, 
and Prussian teachers have an average six years of preparation. 
Teachers should now and by this among other means seek emancipation 
from their dependent position. Laws placing one in nine of the leading 
active teachers on the local school board were passed in other German 
states as follows: Saxony, 1873; Baden, 1876; Hamburg, 1870; Hesse 
Darnstadt, 1874; Gotha and Anhalt, 1873, etc. This is a natural right 
of teachers if supervision is to be expert, internal and efficient. The 
expert questions usually coming before local boards are tabulated with 
a view to show this (e. E- applications of money for building, school 
apparatus, text-books, leave of absence, new teachers, relations of 
parents to school rules, discipline of teacher and pupil, peace-making, 
protection of school work from all distractions, etc.) Schools need not 
only general oversight but minute inspection. Every school should 
be under a local board or college composed of the burgermaster, 
chief of parties, two citizens.parents, and at least one teacher. In larger 
places where there is more than one school there must be in addition to 
the local college a school committee or deputation of which the school 
superintendent and the head of the chief school should be members. 
Many resolutions and propositions of teachers’ associations in favor of 
these plans are cited. 
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Der Gedanke der Allgemeinen Volksichule im Lichte der Zeit, VON A. 
BiTow, Berlin, 1888. 

The author deplores the many varieties of schools now existing in 
Germany; middle, burger, volks, preparatory sch¢ ols, etc., and also the 
many things now crowded onto schools, workshops, school banks, 
mission hours, vacation colonies, school gardens, etc., and pleads for 
one common school for all classes. He says teachers in upper often re- 
fuse to associate with those of lower classes, that there is almost no com- 
mon bond of sympathy between gymnasia and other schools and that caste 
distinctions are favored. Distaste for work and the parents’ humble way 
of life and extravagant ambitions are fostered and thus the many who 
leave the gymnasia during its course without completing their work in 
the university emerge from school with everything to learn. A robust, 
practical volkschool for all classes is a social necessity that classes 
may know each other and that youth may learn their own aptitudes. 
Half-culture would be avoided, children would be protected from un- 
natural callings, and rich and poor would know each other. 


Origin and Development of the New York Common School System, by A. S. 
DRAPER, State Supt. of Schools, 1890. pp. 48. 


This convenient sketch gives a birds-eye view from 1621 to the 
resent. The early Dutch settlers were indifferent to advanced, and the 

nglish to elementary schools. The latter felt that learning brought 
heresy and insubordination. The board of regents and King’s and then 
Columbia College, both preceded state elementary schools which were 
provided for only in 1795. The first appropriation to this end was made 
when the state was heavily in debt, but was the same per cent. of the 
valuation of the state as is made now. The state required (not author- 
ized) every town to raise by tax half as much more as it received from 
the state. Still the prevalent idea was that each individual should edu- 
cate his children, and only if he failed public or private charity 
should be invoked. The landmarks in this history are the following: 
the public school society of New York, 1805, to educate the poor and 
those provided for by no religious society; the virtual abolition of the 
rate bill, 1849, by which parents had been taxed according to the num- 
ber of days their children attended school; the granting to local 
authorities in 1866 the power to acquire school sites by right of eminent 
domain, and the more complete authority of the state. State super- 
vision has existed in New York since 1812. County or district super- 
vision since 1841, with a brief interval, and by town officers from 1795 to 
1856. All these influences aided by an increasing general and local tax 
which in 1889 was $17,000,000, made the system of New York, in the 
judgment of Horace Mann and Henry Barnard, in advance of all the 
other states in 1845. A ‘society of associated teachers,” 1794, lasted 13 
years. It was essentially secret and for mutual improvement and 
undertook to examine a report on text-books. A state teachers’ asso- 
ciation has existed since 1845. 

The author is a strong advocate of centralization and state control, 
believes New York on the whole has not been behind New England in 
educational matters, and holds that the worst foe of the republic is ‘* the 
man whose politics, religion, ignorance or selfishness” leads him to dis- 
parage or thwart our free school system, for common schools and self- 
seen seg are one and inseparable, and expresses the hope that some 

istorian with more leisure may write in a fuller and more original way 
the record he has outlined. 


Was Lernen Unsere Séhne! Was Sollen sie Lernen! Dresden, 1891. 
This ‘‘ practical proposition for a new school” is an anonymous 
pamphlet of a truly revolutionary type. From a teacher of any subject 
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who has spent his time and money in learning it, it is idle to expect active 
co-operation in any reform that will cheapen his stock of learning and 
methods, which his fame aud bread depend on magnifying. To os 
anything not of future use is a dead loss. The school of to-day does 
not find out still less develop the chief gifts of a child, and many careers 
fail from this cause. The first problem is to determine the various call- 
ings and then the forms of culture most useful for them. It will 
always be true of scholars as Mephisto has it, ‘‘ What does not touch 
them is miles away; what they do not grasp has no existence,” etc. 
All that is not seen to be useful knowledge can never awaken any real 
interest. From the standpoint of practical vocations this knowledge is 
divided into, color, form, mechanical and natural forces, mathematics, 
language, soul, history, proof, wit and music. In the first tables under 
each of these 10 vocations which they aid, studies are enumerated in the 
order of serviceability, and two more tables are devoted to hour plans. 
The subject of wit, e. g., is serviceable especially for publishers, diplo- 
matists, clergymen, adventurers, journalists and actors, and generally 
for all, and is taught by selections. 


Education in India. Str W. W. HunTER, Pres. Ind. Ed. Com., in Sub- 
jects of the Day, May, 1890. 


State education may be dated from Sir Stafford Northcote’s Despatch 
of 1854, though the encouragement of education has from time immemo- 
rial formed one of the recognized functions of government in India. 
The East India Company maintained existing educational endowments, 
and in 1781 Warren Hastings established the Calcutta Madrassa, or 
great Mohammedan College in Bengal. The charter of 1813 provided 
that a sum of Rs.100,000 should be annually expended on education 
from the public revenues. Previous to this time much had been accom- 
plished by missionary bodies and non-official school societies. A Com- 
mittee of Public Instruction was organized in 1823. The contest as to 
the predominance of English or Sanskrit and Arabic in the higher educa- 
tion was decided in 1835 in favor of English. The attempt to com- 
bine English with the vernaculars of India in the lower schools was 
supplanted by establishing English as the medium of higher instruction 
and the vernaculars of the lower. A separate department of public in- 
struction was constituted in every province of India by the Despatch of 
1854, which still forms the charter of education in India. In 15 years 
(1855-70) the school attendance increased from 923,780 to 1,894,823; the 
attendance in norma] schools and classes from 197 to 5,368. Among 
the effects of state education were noticed an enormous increase in the 
number of young men desirous of a professional education, and the 
supplanting of Mohammedans by Hindoos in the professions and official 
positions, owing to the fact that the Hindoos gladly availed themselves 
of the new system of instruction, while the Mohammedans cherished 
their uncient system of religious education based upon Persian, Arabic 
and the Koran. The dangers from the redistribution of employment and 
race upheaval were reduced by the Education Commission of 1882. 
Private enterprise and native management are now encouraged, female 
education is stimulated, special encouragement is given to Mohammedan 
institutions, more attention is given to the middle and lower classes. 
From 1881 to 1889 the total number of pupils rose from 2 millions to 3} 
millions, and the total expenditure from 10 to 19 millions of rupees. 
The number of candidates for the entrance examination at Calcutta 
University has increased from 2,031 in 1882 to 4,305 in 1888; at Madras, 
from 3,519 to 6,582; at Bombay, from 1,260 to 3,012; the graduates in 
law at Calcutta from 35 in 1881 to 238 in 1888. The standards of pass- 
examinations in Indian universities are as high as in England, but the 
system of specializing in the English universities carries their best men 
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much farther than the Indian system does. In female education there 
are special difficulties: the desire for education as a means of earning a 
livelihood does not exist among the female population, social customs 
put anend toa girl’s school-going in her ninth to eleventh year, the 
supply of female teachers is greatly deficient, and the state system had 
to be conducted in a large measure by a male staff, a system not in ac- 
cord with the feelings of the people. The results of the vast extension 
of education in India permeate every sphere of human activity. In 
religious liberality, moral enlightenment, industrial and commercial en- 
terprise, there has been a marked advance. REIGART. 


Notes on American Schools and Training Colleges, by J. G. FITCH, M. A., 
L.L. D. Macmillan & Co., London and New York. 1890. 


These ‘* Notes,” reprinted from an English educational blue-book, and 
designed primarily for English readers, have a two-fold value for 
American teachers. First, they show how our public school system 
appears to one of the most eminent of English educators, and indicate 
some of the points of contrast between it and the English system; 
second, they intensify our consciousness of the defects of our own 
schools. The author, who is one of her majesty’s inspectors of training 
colleges writes in an appreciative spirit of American education. He saw 
some of our best schools, and his opinion is in the main encouraging. 
Naturally one of the first things mentioned is the diversity of organiza- 
tion and of administration in American schools, due to the autonomy of 
the local authorities in educational matters, and the author points out 
that the one prerogative of an independent and autonomous government 
with which the states are not likely to part is the absolute control of 
education. Perhaps the most serious evil that the author has noted in 
our public school system is the one a out of this autonomy of the 
local authorities, namely, the influence of local politics in school man- 
agement. ——- the other evils which he notes are the mere 
small play grounds and too limited air-space per pupil in some schools, 
too much memorizing, idolatry of text-books, method-cramming and 
slavery to pedagogical formulae, and the crushing out of individuality 
and originality by the custom of judging schools by methods and 
machinery adopted rather than by results achieved. Among the things 
that he commends are the continuous blackboards on the walls of our 
schoolrooms, the practice of oral composition, the adoption of the 
Grube method and the custom of giving original problems in arith- 
metic; our lessons in patriotism, platform exercises, teachers’ insti- 
tutes and associations, the Chautauqua movement, teachers’ reading 
circles, the popular interest in education, and the attention Py by 
teachers to the philosophy of education and to psychology. The book 
is well written and forms an excellent brief survey of the present con- 
dition of American education. W. iH. B. 


VI.—INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION. 


Die Stundenpline der Gymnasien, Real Gymnasien und Lateinlose Real- 
schulen. G. UHLIG. pp. 52. 

This valuable compilation of hour plans embraces all the leading Ger- 
man states, eleven in number. Thirty plans are printed with copious 
notes and a summary table at the end showing the weekly hours for 
each of the nine classes of four kinds of schools in each state. Onl 
obligatory hours are included, and singing and gymnastics are excluded. 
A novel method of presentation is that of adding the number of weekly 
hours in all classes together. Treated thus the largest number of hours 
is found in the Stuttgart real nasia, 284, and the smallest in the 
Bavarian gymnasia, 227; a difference of 57 hours. In Prussia the real 
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ymnasia have 12 hours more than the gymnasia, in Bavaria 31 more, in 
Wartemberg 20 more. The Stuttgart real gymnasium has also the 
largest number of weekly hours per class, 35, for unter-prima. The low- 
est number, 23, is found in the quinta and sexta of the Bavarian gym- 
nasia. The greatest difference of hours in the different classes of the 
same school is 10 (viz., 33—23) in Baden. The greatest uniformity in 
hours for all classes and ages is in Prussia where it varies between 
sexta and oberprima only one hour, 29-30. Usually, but not without 
exception, the hours increase from the lower to higher classes. 
Passing to the individual subjects we observe in Religion sometimes two 
hours per week are required for all classes, elsewhere three and even 
four in the lower classes with corresponding reduction in the higher. 
The Saxon gymnasia give most and the Stuttgart real-gymnasia least 
religious instruction. In Elsas the government now dispenses from re- 
ligious instruction all who have a “sufficient substitute” elsewhere, and 
those undergoing preparation for confirmation in church schools. 
German. For middle classes two, and upper and lower classes three 
hours is usual in gymnasia, the real-gymnasia have more, and the Latin 
less schools most German. The latter have what would equal from 7 
to 11 hours per week for one year, more in the entire course than 
the gymnasia. In Latin the extremes are Stuttgart 102 and Elsas 71. 
The difference in this subject is greatest and falls mostly on the lower 
classes. To give this work the greatest possible efficiency with least 
time a new law for Elsas requires the division of all classes of more 
than twenty in sexta or quinta. Saxony and Stuttgart represent the 
extremes of most and least Latin in real schools. In Greek the extremes 
among gymnasia are 46 and 36, in Neubrandenburg and Baden respec- 
tively. In French the gymnasia vary from 24 to 8 hours per week if all are 
reconed for one year. Here, too, in some places classes must not exceed 
20 in quinta and quarta. In real-gymnasia French varies between 34 
and 6, and in Latin-less real schools between 61 and 28 in different 

laces. Save in three towns where it is required two hours per week 
or the four last years, Hnglish is optional in gymnasia. In real- 
gymnasia it varies from 20 to 11 and in Latin-less real schools from 26 
to 10, and it is begun from two to five years later than French. History 
and Geography. ‘The norms often leave these undistinguished. Reconing 
thus the extremes are 32 and 25, and real and Latin-less schools do not 
vary much from this. Arithmetic and Mathematics. Gymnasia 36-32; 
real-gymnasia, 59-39; and Latin-less real schools nearly the same. In 
Prussia and Saxony geometry begins in quarta and elsewhere it begins 
a year, or even three years, later. In Bavaria and Wiirtemburg geom- 
etry and algebra begin in unter-secunda. In Elsas there is a facultative 
course in the elements of spherical trigonometry and analytical geometry 
in ober-prim. Natural History. While there is much uniformity be- 
tween all German gymnasia in mathematics we find the greatest differ- 
ences in natural sciences. Bavaria excludes them all while Prussia and 
Baden give them 10 hours. They rarely appear beyond tertia. In real- 
gymasia the extremes are Prussia 12, Bavaria 4 hours. Physics and 
Chemistry. Extremes 10 and 2 hours. Chemistry is never required in 
gymnasia, save as its elements are connected with courses in physics or 
mineralogy, but these studies come later in the course than Natural 
History. The two are often undistinguished in Latin-less real schools. 
This distinction Prussia forbids, to show both their connections, and the 
confessedly elementary nature of the instruction. They are dis- 
tinguished in real-gymnasia, and the extremes for physics are 12 and 6, 
and those for chemistry 8 and 3 hours. Philosophical Propadeutik. This 
is required only in Wiirtenburg (2 hours in ober-prima), in Baden and 
in other isolated places. The official plan in Bavaria requires that the 
instruction in German close with a course on the chief facts of empirical 
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psychology and formal logic. A Prussian circular (1882) affirms the 
great utility of such a course, but states that ability to make such a 
course fruitful is so rare that it is left to the discretion of the directors. 
A Saxon rescript of the same year has a similar tenor. In the real- 
gymnasia of both Wiirtenburg and Bavaria a little final instruction in 
these subjects is required. Writing hours in gymnasia vary from 9 to 2. 
Drawing from 10 to 0, but in real-gymnasia from 24 to 16. Dispensation 
from singing is everywhere granted during the period of mutation on 
hygienic ground, and also if voice or ear are defective. In most states 
it . otherwise obligatory, as is the theoretical part of music often even 
for defectives and during change of voice. Gymnastics is commonly ob- 
ligatory two hours per week, but in many gymnasia it is optional, and 
in others where facilities are lacking it is required only in summer. On 
the whole one hour per week is the most common time. For a number 
of subjects this is the most usual time and almost all have this time 
somewhere and at some part of the course. 


Plan @études et programmes de l’enseignement secondaire classique dans les 
lycées et colléges, (classe de lettres), 1885. Paris. Delalain fréres. 
pp. XXXV, 80. 


Plan @études et programmes de lV’enseignement secondaire classique dans les 
lycées et colléges, (classe de lettres). Anétés des 28 janvier et 12 
aout 1890. Paris. Delalain fréres. pp. VII, 83. 


Plan Wétudes et programmes de UVenseignement secondaire spécial dans les 
lycées et colléges. Prescrit par Anété du 10 aout 1886. Paris. De- 
lalain fréres. pp. XXXIV, 84. 


Plan @études et programmes de l’enseignement secondaire des jeunes filles. 
Prescrit par Arrété du 28 juillet 1882. Paris. Delalain fréres. 
pp. XLIV, 64. 


These pamphlets contain the reports made to the Superior Council of 
Public Instruction by the various commissions appointed to revise the 
plan of study and the programme for the Lycées and for the girl’s schools, 
the acts of Council establishing the revision, and the programmes 
themselves. In accordance with the latest change made, that of 
January 1890, the maximum time given to work, (recitations, study 
and drawing,) is fixed at six hours in the primary classes and elemen- 
tary division; eight hours in the grammar division; ten and one half 
hours in summer and ten hours in winter in the higher division. This 
does not include the classes preparing for the government schools. In 
the primary class and the elementary division the recitations are two 
hours in — interrupted by recreation for fifteen minutes. In the 
grammar and higher division, two hours is — to a recitation in the 
principal studies, one hour and a half to others, except geography to 
which one hour is given. In the highest class, the class in philosophy, 
all recitations continue one hour and a half. Changes in these divisions 
of time may be made under certain conditions. The younger pupils 
rise at half past six o'clock; the older ones at half past five in summer, 
at six in winter. 

In the elementary and grammar divisions the reduction in time is 
four hours a week, except in the class in philosophy. Here the reduc- 
tion is apparently slightly greater, and drawing is optional. Most time 
has been taken from the natural sciences and drawing, and least from 
ancient languages and French. In the schools for special instruction 
the time saved by omitting ancient languages has been given in some- 
what greater proportion to modern languages and French than to the 
sciences. Drawing receives alarge proportion of time, but is attended 
to outside the hours of recreation. 
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F* All the changes have been made for the purpose of lightening the 
burdens of the pupils. The hours for study and recitation have been 
shortened and periods for recreation have been made longer and more 
frequent. 

WEEKLY PROGRAMME. 

ELEMENTARY DIVISION. 


PREPARATORY CLASS. 


1880 1884 1890 1880 1884 1890 
French, 10 hrs. 9 hrs. 94 hrs. | Sciences, 4hrs. 3 hrs. 24 hrs. 
Modern languages, 4 “ a i Drawing, - Tied ye 2 


History, geography, 4 “ 3 “ 3 “ 


SEVENTH AND EIGHTH CLASSES. 


French, 10 hrs. 9 hrs. 9 hrs. | Sciences, 4hrs. 3 hrs. 3 hrs. 
Modern languages, 4 “ 4" 4* Drawing, 2“ 1“ 1“ 
History, geography, 4 “ 3 “ 3 





GRAMMAR DIVISION. 
SIXTH CLASS. 


French, u ’ 3 hrs. 3 hrs. For’90 | History, geography, 3 hrs. 3 hrs. 
Latin, - ae see Sciences, = > 
Modern languages, 3 ‘ 2 “ below. | Drawing, ie 





GRAMMAR DIVISION. 
SIXTH CLASS. 1890. 


French, 3 hours. | Ancient history of the East, 14 hrs. 
Latin, » * General geography of the world, 1 ‘“ 
Modern languages, a Drawing, 4“ 


1 
Zodlogy; exercises in arithmetic, I aie 

A lecture on modern languages an hour in length [without exercises 
or lessons] is given once a week to all or a part of the pupils from the 
Sixth to the Second Class. 


FIFTH CLASS. 


French, 3 hrs. 3 hrs. For 90 | History, geography, 3 hrs. 3 hrs. 
Latin, ee Bibs see Sciences, .. 34> 
Modern languages, 3 “ 2 “ below. | Drawing, 5 + 





Greek is begun on the first of January. Two hours taken from Latin 
are given to it. 


FIFTH CLASS. 1890. 


French, 3 hours. in arithmetic, 14 hours. 

Latin, 10 ” Greek history, if = 

Modern languages, _ Geography of France, 1 = 

a half year) botany Drawing, 4 * 
(2nd f year) and exercises 


Greek is begun the Ist of January. Two hours taken from Latin are 
given to it. 


FOURTH CLASS. 


1880 1884 1880 1884 
French, 3 hrs, 2 hrs. History geograph 3 hrs. 3 hrs, 
Latin, 6“ 6 * Sciences, _ 3“ 3 
Greek, _ ge. see Drawing, > 
Modern languages, 2« 26 I 
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FOURTH CLASS. 1890. 


French, 2 hours. | Roman history, 1} hours. 
Latin, 5 ed General geography and geo- 

Greek, 6 > graphy of America, 1 si 
Modern languages, 4 * Drawing, =. * 
Geometry, i 


HIGHER DIVISION. 
THIRD CLASS. 


1880 1884 1880 1884 
Latin, 5 hrs. 5 brs. History, geography, 4hrs. 3 hrs. 
Greek, 5 5 = Sciences, as es 
French, SS Drawing, = 
Modern languages, _ stadle jl 


THIRD CLASS. 1890. 





Latin, 5 hours. Mathematics, 3 hours. 
Greek, 5 History, | 
French, nei Geography, 
Modern languages, a. * Drawing, 


_ The lessons in geography are given outside the hours usually devoted 
to recitations. 


SECOND CLASS. 





1880 1884 1880 1884 
Latin, 4 hrs. 4 hrs. History, geography, 4hrs. 3 hrs. 
Greek, ie _ = Sciences, = 
French, a? 2S Drawing, : = 
Modern languages, : > =F 

SECOND CLASS. 1890. 
Latin, 5 hours, Mathematics, 14 hours 
Greek, a. = History, 
French, 3 5 Geography 1 = 
Modern languages, a = Drawing, Xoptional) 2 - 

CLASS OF RHETORIC. 

1880 1884 1890 1880 1884 1890 

Latin, 4hrs. 4hrs. 4 hrs. a glia ‘ hrs. 3 hrs. 2% hrs. 
Greek, a4" 5 @ # Science 3“ g* 
Frenc | Sie » > _. Drawin 4 2 ” ised 
Waders’ languages, 3 “ 2 “ 23 “ Mathematics, 14 (Optional) 5 * 


In the programme for 1890 one hour a week is reserved for a lecture 
on history and geography. Fifteen hours are to be given to teaching 





cosmography. 

CLASS IN PHILOSOPHY. 

1880 1884 1880 1884 
Philosoph; 8 hrs. 8 hrs. History, 3 hrs. 2 brs. 
Latin and Greek authors, 1 “ > Sciences, 10 « 8 
Modern languages, lage > Drawing, a 

CLASS IN PHILOSOPHY. 1890. 
Philosophy (ist half year,) 6 hours. Contemporary history, Ist half 
(2nd half year,) 7h year, 3 hours. 

Physics and Chemistry, if Se 2nd half year, _— 
Elements of natural history, 1 = Drawing, (optional) 2 - 


A lecture of one hour on modern languages (optional). 
Twelve lectures of one hour each on am ene. 
Slight changes were made in the programme in 1885 but the number 
of hours of instruction remained the same. 
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SECONDARY INSTRUCTION IN THE LYCEES AND COLLEGES. SPECIAL 
CouRsE. (Scheme adopted in 1886.) WEEKLY PROGRAMME. 
First YEAR. (Pupils from ten to eleven years old.) 


French, 7 hours. Natural history, 2 hours. 
Modern languages, Bes. Outside of hours of recitation, 

History, = Writing, : = 
Geography, . * Drawing, . = 
Mathematics, . = 


The languages studied this year in addition to French are German 
and English; rg ny fone the early history of France and a sum- 
mary of that of the Middle Ages; mathematics includes arithmetic and 
geometry; natural history is zodlogy. 


SECOND YEAR. (Pupils from 11 to 12 years old) 


French, 5 hours. Physics, 2 hours. 
Modern languages, . 2 Natural history, ‘eS 
History, a. = Outside the hours of recitation, 
Geography, : = Writing, kes 
Mathematics, . = Drawing, i = 


German and English are continued; history goes on from Louis XI 
to 1789; mathematics is still arithmetic and geometry; physics includes 
lessons on matter, heat, electricity, and magnetism, natural history is 
botany. 


THIRD YEAR. (Pupils from 12 to 13 years old.) 


French, 4 hours. Chemistry, 2 hours. 
Modern languages, Accounts, i = 
History, : 2 Outside the hours of recitation, 
Geography, 5 Writing, : * 
Mathematics, e * Drawing, . * 
Physics, 3 * 


The French classical authors are begun this year; Lessing, Schiller, 
and Grimm in German; Washington Irving, Swift, DeFoe, R. H. Dana, 
and others in English; history is brought down to the present time, 
Algebra is begun in the place of arithmetic; chemistry and the keeping 
of accounts is added. 


FOURTH YEAR. (Pupils from 13 to 14 years old.) 


French, 3 hours. Physics, 2 hours. 
Modern languages, = Chemistry, = = 
History. a = Natural history, (one half the 
Geography, 2.2 year) Ss = 
Morals, a oe Accounts, : * 
Legislation, (one half the year) 2 “ Outside the hours of recitation, 


Mathematics, a | Drawing, q = 


During the 1st, 2nd and 3rd years one foreign language is re- 
quired, either German or English. This is called the fundamental 
language and must be continued through the entire course. In the 4th 
year another must be added, the complementary language, either 
German, English, Spanish, Italian or Arabic. Two of the five hours 
are given to the fundamental, three to the complementary language. 
The History of Civilization, of the East, of Greece and Rome are studied ; 
morals covers the subjects of duties, domestic, social, civic, etc.; legis- 
lation, the subjects of rights, powers, property, etc.; geology takes the 
place of botany. 


FIFTH YEAR. (Pupils from 14 to 15 years old.) 


French, 4 hours Physics, 2 hrs. 
Modern languages, . = Chemistry, > 
History, ; = Natural history, (one half the 
Geography, s.* year) a 
Political economy (one half the Outside the hours of recitation, 

year) : & Drawing, =. * 
Mathematics, . * 
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Trigonometry is added this year; in history, civilization in the Middle 
Ages and in modern times is studied. 


SIXTH YEAR. (Pupils from 15 to 16 years old.) 


French, 2 hours. Physics, 2 hours, 
Philosophy, a ne seme 2 
Modern languages, » * Natural history, (one half the 

History, : = year) 2 
Geography, > = Outside of hours of recitation, 
Legislation, (one half the year) 2 “ Drawing, > 
Mathematics, . = 


The philosophy ——_ t this year is both scientific and moral. Some 
of the topics are The Classijication of the Sciences, their objects, divisions, 
methods, definitions, axioms, demonstrations; under legislation the laws 
relating to commerce, manufactures, etc., are considered ; under natural 
history some of the topics are The organs of Sense, species, races, heredity 
of organic forms and instincts, natural and artificial selection ; the anatomy 
and physiology of vegetables. Drawing includes lessons on the history of 
rt. 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS, 
First year. Minimum age 12 to 13. 
WEEKLY PROGRAMME. 


French language and literature, 5 hours. Drawing and writing, 3 hours. 

Modern languages, _ ees Vocal music, ; Sie 

History and geography, - = Needlework, : = 

Mathematics, _ = Gymnastics, > * 

Natural history, : > 

SECOND YEAR. Minimum age 13 to 14. 
Same as the first year. 
THIRD YEAR. Minimum age 14 to 15. 

Morals, 1 hours Physiolo 

French language and literature, 4 Domestic economy, 1 hours, 

Modern ages, . = Hygiene, 

History and geography, . = Drawing, and history of art, > 

Mathematics, a Vocal music, : = 

Physics and chemistry, s * Needlework, s * 
Gymnastics, > = 

FOURTH YEAR. Minimum age 15 to 16. 

Morals, 1 hours Physics. 1 hours 

French language and literature, 4 ‘“ Ph: ysiology, animal and vegetable, : - 

Modern languages and literature,3 ‘ Nendiowerk, on 

History, . @ Gymnastics, th as 

Cosmography, a 


ln this year there are in addition two optional courses; series A and 
series B. 


SERIES A. 
Ancient literatures, 3 hours. | Elements of Latin, 1 hour. 
SERIES B. 
Mathematies, 3 hours. Drawing, 3 hours. 
music, = 


FIFTH YEAR. Minimum age 16 to 17. 


Elements of Psychology, 1 hours. Notions of common law, 

French and fiterature as Domestic economy, { 1 houre 

Modern languages, Physics and chemistry, = 

History, » = Needlework, aed 
Gymnastics, 2? 
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OPTIONAL COURSES. 


SERIES A. 
Ancient literatures, 2 hours, | Elements of Latin, 1 hour. 
SERIES B. 
Economic geography, 1 hour. Vocal music, 1 hour. 
Mathematics, - Drawing, s « 


Animal and vegetable physiology,2 ‘“ 


Recitations in girls’ schools are one hour in length. Two lessons are 
given in the morning and two in the afternoon. Needlework and 

ymnastics are taught three times a week after the morning classes. 
There is no school on Thursday. This programme was arranged in 
1882. By the law of 1890 the hours of instruction in the schools for 
special instruction were reduced to twenty per week. No 7 
is at hand which has been published since that time. > A 


The Gap between Common Schools and Colleges, by PRESIDENT CHARLES 
W. ExviorT, of Harvard University, the Arena, July, 1890. 


The rural masses, three-fourths of the American people, are unpro- 
vided with secondary schools. Massachusetts is the only state which 
has mandatory legislation on the subject. Of her 230 so-called high 
schools about one-tenth fit for Harvard College. Although five-sixths 
of our American colleges and universities are obliged to maintain prep- 
aratory departments against their will, but half of the best children of 
the land have an open road to college. For the chaotic state of second- 
ary education here several palliatives and remedies are suggested. (I) For 
candidates for the degree of B.S., less preparatory training might be 
required than for candidates for B. A.; easy admission to special 
courses. For raising and unifying examinations the New York 
system of regents examination is commended, although some of its 
methods are criticised. The worst system is said to be where the col- 
legé president has the subject of admissions in his own hands, so that 
bad schools are not exposed and good schools cannot show themselves 
good. College entrance examination conducted simultaneously by a 
few of our larger universities in many parts of the country are perhaps 
the most effective mode of grading and stimulating schools. 


VII.—_GENERAL PEDAGOGY. 
VACATION COURSES AT GERMAN UNIVERSITIES. 


It is of no little interest to note the first signs of a desire on the part 
of the German university to widen its influence, and put itself into 
more sympathetic relations with the intellectual life of the German 
people. The German university has certainly not been above the re- 
proach of an academic exclusiveness and perhaps narrowness, and it is 
this that has had, probably, most to do toward bringing the university, 
along with the lower and middle schools, under the general discontent 
that finds expression in a demand for the reform of the whole educational 
system, from the university to the lowest Volks-schule. That the Re- 
form-Movement will be able to make any considerable impression upon 
the university from without seems at the present not at all likely. 
That some reform may come from within is possible, perhaps probable. 
What direction it will take cannot now be said. 

In England, as the result of a similar discontent, the movement to 
popularize university culture has after some years struggle assumed 
what appears to be a definite and permanent form. The Oxford and 
Cambridge university extension courses are no longer mere experiments. 
In America, the American university is being born again; and in this 
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organization two seemingly opposite tendencies are noticeable. The one 
has given us the much needed specialized university after the German 
type; the other is met with in university extension schemes of many 
sorts, and has lately taken permanent steps in the American Society for 
the Extension of University Education. What these two tendencies will 
ultimately do for the American university no one can at present more 
than guess at. The two tendencies, in America at least, are not at bot- 
tom opposing. Specialization need not mean exclusiveness or narrow- 
rowness, and the outcome of university reform in America, would seem 
to be to increase our store of knowledge and at the same time to scatter 
it more widely abroad. The fountain of knowledge is not only being 
deepened so that its waters shall be purer, but its rim is being widened 
so that more may drink. 

This movement in England and America for university extension is 
not an universal tendency, for in France university reform is rather 
toward contraction than expansion. The public courses, once so popu- 
lar, are being replaced by private specialized lectures, which cannot ap- 
peal to an audience beyond the limits of the university. It is not neces- 
sarily to be awaited, therefore, that the future of the German university 
will follow the course of the American and English universities. But 
this much may be said, that the summer courses given this year at Jena, 
Berlin and Bonn hint strongly at a movement in this direction. 

Jena is mentioned first, because it was the University of Jena, which 
in the summer vacation of 1889 inaugurated the first public course of 
lectures offered by the philosophic faculty of a German university to 
others than an academic audience. The idea was no doubt taken from 
the vacation courses offered by many medical faculties to practicing 
physicians. So much are these medical courses appreciated by physi- 
cians, who feel the special need of knowing the latest discoveries 
in their science; that at the smaller University of Jena 60 to 80 are in 
attendance yearly. The idea of offering similar courses within the phil- 
osophic faculty originated with Dr. Detmer, Prof. of Botany, and 
Dr. Rein, Prof. of Pedagogy. Their purpose in the first instance was 
to bring together for a few weeks during vacation time teachers of the 
higher schools, and by a course of carefully chosen lectures to put them 
in possession of the newest material that would be of advantage to them 
in their educational work. A teacher of physics would be offered special 
opportunities for learning the’ latest discoveries in physics, a teacher 
of botany was to be told of the advancement that had been made in bot- 
any. But at the same time, courses of lectures were offered by Prof. 
Rein in pedagogy, and by Dr. Rein in physiological psychology. The 
course was therefore a broad one; a teacher could not only improve him- 
self in his own special branch, but in his knowledge of educational 
methods. 

In 1889, the attendance at the first course was 20; in 1890, the course 
was repeated and the attendance increased to 40; this summer, for no 
apparent reason, the attendance fell off to 26. It may be that the estab- 
lishment of similar courses at Berlin, Bonn, and also at Nice, had some 
effect in lessening the attendance at Jena, for these courses consume the 
much needed vacation of the teacher, and other things being equal, he 
would much rather combine alittle pleasure with profit, and spend it in 
the capital city at the largest university. But this could have had but 
little effect this year, for the courses at Berlin and Bonn were conceived 
in a much narrower spirit and were confined in subject matter to 
philology, while those in Jena, outside of the more general subjects of 
pedagogy or psychology, embrace the natural sciences—botany, physics, 
physiology, biology, school hygiene, geology, chemistry. The courses 
in Berlin were begun this summer, in consequence of a report of Dr. 
Vogel, a gymnasium director in Berlin, who had been appointed by the 
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Cultus minister to examine into and report upon the work at Jena. In 
the spring, Berlin proposes to extend the range of subjects offered, which 
will be made to include natural science and pedagogy, as well as 
agg, Similar courses were also offered this summer in Bonn and 

ice. Further, Dr. Gotze of Leipzig, the director of the Manual Train- 
ing Institute, founded by the German Society for Manual ‘Training 
(Deutscher Verein fiir Knaben-Handarbeit), declares privately his inten- 
tion of establishing similar courses for the special benefit of teachers 
who attend the institute during the summer vacation. They will be of 
such a nature, however, as to attract teachers who have no special in- 
terest in manual training work. 

That the course in Jena has been a success, and has attracted so much at- 
tenticn, is due to the efforts of Profs. Rein and Detmer, with their col- 
leagues. The efforts of all the professors who took part in the courses was 
directed to present their material in such a way that their hearers would 
carry away with them the largest amount of knowledge acquirable in the 
short time at their disposal. There seemed to be the hearty appreciation of 
the spirit and energy of the lecturers, and it was the opinion of those 
that attended that they were carrying away with them much that would 
be of value. 

What the future of this and like movements will be it would be diffi- 
cult to say. For the present they are worth watching. 

LEIGHTON WITMER. 


Education et Hérédité. Etude Sociologique. Par M. Guyav. Paris, 1890. 
pp. 304. 

This second posthumus work of the talented author urges that pater- 
nity is incomplete without education, and that there is no greater egoism 
than that of parents who educate their children to please themselves 
rather than to develop the tastes and abilities of their children. Educa- 
tion is the art of adapting new generations of men to those conditions of 
life which are the most intense for the individual, the most extensive 
for the society, and the most fecund for the species. The antinomy be- 
tween individual and collective summa bona is as harmonious as that be- 
tween general and special culture. Education must aid heredity in 
creating durable superiorities. Disequilibrated people are lost for hu- 
manity. Hypnotic suggestions may implant artificial instincts and rec- 
tify bad heredity. Suggestion in the hypnotic state is, in fact, nascent 
instinct, and is a most extraordinary new agent for moral therapeutics. 
It can install a new elementary will which believes itself autonomous 
and free. It may thus bring moral as well as physical constraint, and 
even create artificial duties. Indeed, even our instinctive conscience is 
a sort of hereditary suggestion. The individual feels himself another 
than he is, and this modifies his personality and makes him more capable 
of good and less soof evil. Imitation, whichis so powerful an agent, 
is faint suggestion, and every act tends to increase habit and automa- 
tism. Life is the action and re-action upon each other of hereditary 
mechanism and intelligence. Example, command, authority, gesture, 
are suggestions, affecting this action and re-action in the realm of sensa- 
tions, sentiments, ideas and volitions, favorably or otherwise, according 
as they are wisely chosen. 

The power of habitudes may give way to either momentary impulsion 
or to durable obsession. Consciousness makes our adaptation more flexible 
and from a larger environment. An act of the moral will is a re-action 
of the entire personality, and does not proceed from a dei ached state of 
consciousness. Education is the development of will-power. Every 
idea contains the germs of aduty. The feeling of obligation is a meas- 
ure of ability. Those who lack power do not have it. Prolonged 
‘Sinner tension” increases ‘‘idea-force,” and makes it voluminous, 
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while action dissipates it. Duty is a sense of inner power, or i3 engen- 
dered by it. Not only must all the elements of our own personality be 
involved in a moral act, but it must widen to social solidarity. Moral 
dissolution, or dis-education, is represented by five stages: 1. Purely 
negative morality, where good and bad tendencies neutralize each other. 
2. Moral atony and caprice, the impulsive temperament, the absence 
of antagonistic states, tend to ‘‘aboulia” or paralysis of will. 3. Moral 
Madness, or abnormal impulsion. 4. Moral idiotism. 5. Depravity. The 
Herbartian tendency to ‘tmaximation,’”’ where heredity and education 
agree and culminate, requires that a child be eugenic, and reared in an 
environment tending to moral habits. There is now a “physical moral- 
ity.” ‘The greatest enemy of physical health is sedentary life, and the 
chief enemy of psychic health is inattention. The former tends to pre- 
matureness. The teacher should control all the attention of the pupil 
for a short time, and then leave the pupil to repair the lost energy. ‘he 
French internat was artificially induced by the 6,400 prizes and scholar- 
ships of Napoleon I. The English is contrasted with the French system 
of secondary education, greatly to the advantage of the latter. The in- 
fluence of education and progress generally upon natility is sad. Work, 
attention which is applied perseverance, continuity, instruction that is 
also suggestive, even cultivation of the much despised memory, which 
is not a faculty by itself, but one aspect of our entire organization, 
to provoke by every means the desire cf action, and the avoidance of 
mere mnemotechnic knowledge, or psittacism, and the curse of passivity 
—these are vigorously pleaded for. Merely intellectual education, 
which may weaken the morale, should be supplemented by the State, 
which should teach moral and civic education in its relations, if net to 
confessional religion, to natural religion. The highest moral ideas are 
easiest popularized, and he who finds pleasure in vice, and pain in virtue, 
is a novice in both. Merely mental training de-classes socially. There 
must be a correlation between the intensity of life and its expansion to 
others. History, we may say with Tolstoi, wrongly interests, as art, 
from its dramatic, rather than its philosophic side, and geography should 
be a means of teaching the natural history of men, ethics and philosophy. 
They should both be moral repertories and teach patriotism. 

Women have less reserves to restore cerebral exhaustion, and the gen- 
esic function is a larger part of their organism. The male expense in 
heredity is relatively slight. The history of an individual during the 
nine months before birth is the most important of its life, and would be 
the most interesting were it known. The more refined the education of 
a woman the less vitality have her children. The number of offspring, 
lactation, the length of the fertile period, the health, vigor and longevity 
of the children, are almost inversely as special intellectual culture in 
the sense of modern schools. Girls are more used to sedentary life than 
boys, and are more liable to over study. What blue stocking ever 
achieved the conquest of a manly man by her learning? The qualities 
that attract men are first physical beauty and secondly moral qualities. 
The proper and only science for women is pedagogy. But this isacom- 
prehensive repertoire of the choicest results from all fields. Philan- 
thropic occupations are woman’s natural réle, to which her education 
should tend. Politics, science and money-making are not her work. 

The end of education is not automatism, as many scientific men claim, 
but conscious freedom. The idealis not adaptation once for all to his envi- 
ronment, but a growing facility to re-adapt to new conditions, and to con- 
tinue this re-adaptation by increasing previsions. Somesay our pedagogy 
is root and branch wrong, because founded on the false assumption that 
information has ameliorating moral power. Consciousness is in fact the 
complement of organization, a centre of attraction for psychic forces. 
All painless sensations are a force, a stimulus. Consciousness simplifies 
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‘sinternal circulation.” Every line clearly traced in consciousness be- 
comes a possible track of future action and even character. Conscious- 
ness thus adds to our force an “‘idea-force” of itsown. Genius encroaches 
in both directions upon the right of uncurious infancy and automatic 
old age. Let brain activity then grow from man to man till it absorbs 
more and more of our disposable energy and becomes our most vital 
part 


La liberté d’ensignement et l’université sous la troisiéme république, par 
EMILE BEAUSSIRE. Paris, 1884; pp. 360. 


M. Beaussire was deputy during the decade beginning with 1873, and 
took part in the debates on the various bills for the reform of public 
instruction proposed to the Chambers in that period. He is therefore 
familiar with all the legislation of the third republic on this subject. 
He is always on the side of liberty, but is moderate in his views, and 
usually has some device for removing an evil which is not of the nature 
of a radical change. The book is made up of pamphlets and articles 
published by him from time to time on topics of administration in all 
the grades of state schools. His speeches, the debates in which he has 
taken part and the bills he proposed are contained in the appendix. 

The third republic has done more than all former governments to 
diffuse and improve public instruction. Distinguished and even eminent 
men have been at the head of the department and have devoted them- 
selves with untiring zeal to the interests entrusted to them. ‘* How does 
it happen then,” asks M. Beaussire, ‘‘ that all questions have been 
raised at once, and that no one of them has approached solution ?”’ 
The reason must be looked for chiefly in the false position into which 
the republic was forced in 1871 by the coalition of its adversaries under 
the flag of religious interests. The republicans in resisting the demands 
of clericalism allowed themselves to be dragged into a religious war, 
took the offensive, and, through intolerance and injustice, alienated the 
moderate party. Public instruction was the stake played for, and, 
while the clerical party was vanquished, the attitude of the moderates 
has prevented the passage of anything but half-measures. The state 
schools for superior instruction are threatened by the rivalry of the pri- 
vate institutions and are not in a condition to sustain the rivalry, owing 
eee to their organization. The reforms proposed as long ago as 
1870 and agreed upon by all enlightened persons who have given their 
attention to the subject are, ‘‘ The immovability of the professors; the 
autonomy of the faculties; the establishment in several large cities of 
schools in which all the faculties are grouped and united; an increase 
of endowments by the state.” In addition to these four points M. 
Laboulaye has proposed a fifth, which commends itself to many,—the 
admission of free professors to teach in competition with the titular 
professors. Only one of these reforms is susceptible of immediate 
realization,—the autonomy of the faculties. Many intelligent persons 
are of the opinion that if this reform were completely introduced the 
private institutions would be useless. M. Beaussire admits that if the 
state schools were open to all men of learning and talent without dis- 
tinction of opinions or doctrines, and if the most complete independence 
in internal government were assured them, no other schools would be 
necessary. But this is an unrealizable ideal. The old universities that 
the Revolution suppressed held the monopoly of instruction, and are 
looked upon by Mgr. Dupanloup and M. Paul Bert as the type of free 
instruction. But liberty then was a different thing from liberty now, 
and even now when liberty in school is advocated no one really means to 
open wide thedoors of the public establishments and admit all doc- 
trines to struggle in the breach. The question of liberty of instruction 
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might perhaps be solved if it could be separated from the question of 
the manner of conferring degrees. The university degrees are not only 
evidence of creditable completion of courses of study, and consequently 
a title to public consideration, but, in addition, are the exclusive condi- 
tion of entrance on certain professions, of holding certain offices, and of 
the enjoyment of certain legal advantages. This is admitted to be un- 
just to private institutions, but there is at present no hope of a change. 
The difficulty might be removed in two ways, either by permitting all 
schools to grant degrees, or by restricting the power of ye mer them 
to special juries, as in Germany and England. The first method is not 
practicable because degrees which anybody can bestow are worth 
nothing, and the second can not be realized until there has been a re- 
vision of the laws which regulate the practice of the professions. The 
Chambers have repeatedly discussed bills relating to the subject, but 
there is no hope of a result. The actual state of things is not so bad as 
it might be, however. There are certain free schools holding no posi- 
tion of competition with the state schools which without offence 
establish their own examinations and count on their being respected 
because their equivalent can not be had elsewhere. Such are 1’ £cole 
libre des sciences politiques, l’Ecole d’anthropologie, and l’Ecole libre des 
sciences religieuse. One of the large special schools, l’ Ecole centrale, gives 
diplomas which, while they open the door to no career, are highly 
valued in industrial occupations and in certain public offices. 

More than twenty-five pages are filled with a discussion of the topic 
of moral instruction. Lay morality, distinguished alike from natural 
morality and theological morality, is stated to be the basis of public in- 
struction. It is not like natural morality a simple matter of individual 
beliefs and philosophical theories. It has an official character and 
becomes one of the fundamental institutions of the state. While moral 
instruction is required in all grades of schools the programmes are 
liberal enough to leave to the masters all the independence of thought 
compatable with their duties towards society and the families repre- 
sented. M. Janet is quoted as comparing moral instruction with literary 
instruction. Morality reposes, as literature does, on the distinction 
between what is low, and what is elevated. The books on lay morality 
published by the members of public instruction are highly commended 
for their fidelity to morality and duty, and their large and sincere 
liberty of thought. Of the manuals on the duties of citizenship the 
same thing can not be said. The patriotism which they teach is too 
narrow, too factious, and too much tainted with hatred of other nations. 

The domain where reform is most difficult is that of secondary in- 
struction. There everything is a subject of controversy. Beside all the 
pedagogical perplexities of other eathens France has to face problems 
of religion and politics and the difficulties, perhaps greatest of all, 
growing out of the fact that all the lycées outside of Paris are boarding- 
schools. All shades of opinon are to be found among educators as to 
the usefulness or necessity of sending children away from home to be 
educated. The extremes are those who would continue the present 
method, and those who hold the opinion of M. Renau, that ‘* The pub- 
lic boarding-schools are barracks. The church, the monastery, the college 
of the middle ages (very different from our lycées) have in their manner 
educated men, and created a type of education more or less complete. 
One thing alone has never educated a man, that is the barracks.” M. 
Brial shares this opinion and calls life in the lycées ‘‘ the life of the 
cloister imposed on children,” but still believes that it is demanded by 
the public, and that no other system can at present be substituted for 
it. Our author thinks the gravest evils would be removed if the two 
departments of boarding and instruction were separated. He would 
give to each its buildings and its administration, or, where it is possible, 
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place the children in families. The special schools give satisfaction to 
nobody at present. The drift of what is said on necessary changes in 
them is in favor of borrowing from Germany the distinction between the 
classical gymnasium and the real or scientific school. In this case it is 
recommended that the scientific type be imposed on the communal col- 
leges and the greater number of lycées, since this type most readily 
lends itself to the needs of families in general and to preparation for 
most careers. Paris and a few other large cities would of course have 
both types in distinct establishments. ‘The bachelor’s degree is con- 
ferred at the end of the course of secondary instruction, and like 
other degrees is the only avenue to many careers. The examination 
for this covers the work of ten years, and not more than half the candi- 
dates pass it at the first trial. If, as is frequently the case, the defic- 
iency is in early preparation it is extremely difficult to make it good, 
and complaints of severity from the parents on one hand, and of indul- 
gence from the professors on the other are frequent and bitter. More- 
over the degree loses much of its value when it is bestowed after seven 
or eight trials simply as a reward for praiseworthy efforts. The remedy 
most likely to be effective and most feasible from the practical point of 
view is, in the opinion of M. Beaussire, to enforce the practice of pas- 
sing pupils from class to class by examination. This would eliminate 
the insufficiently prepared from the higher classes, and make it easier 
for a disappointed candidate to prepare himself fora new trial. There 
is a regulation to this effect, but it has been impossible to enforce it be- 
cause the faculties have been afraid that pupils would go to the private 
schools if they were rejected in the state schools. It will be necessary 
therefore to impose the same rule on all schools. The evils of examina- 
tions on which so much depends are well stated. ‘The chapters on 
superior primary instruction are criticisms of the bill of M. Bardoux 
brought before the Chambers in 1878 and relate to matters of adminis- 
tration. E. M. 


Uber Schilerexcursionen mit besonderer Ricksicht auf grossere Stidte. von 
HERMANN WENDT. 


Our high estimate of the importance of the impressions made upon us in 
early years by the objects,the surroundings, of our birthplaces,of the home 
of our childhood, is reinforced by what psychology teaches of the process 
of intellectual assimilation, or apperception. No new idea is appropri- 
ated except it have some available relation to ideas already existing in 
the mind. Are the ‘thome-ideas” not only the earliest, but by far the 
strongest and most vivid ? then they must be the most powerful for the 
apperceptional process. Hence the richer the home sphere of the child 
is, and the more manifold and clear are his ideas of the objects therein, 
so much the greater is his capacity for cuiture. Most children’s knowl- 
edge, even of their home surroundings, is scanty and unsatisfactory. 
Investigation showed that of the school children in Berlin, in 1869, sev- 
enty per cent.of those it examined had no idea of the sunrise, fifty-four per 
cent. none of sunset ; seventy-six per cent. had never seen dew; seventy- 
five per cent. had not seen a rabbit, sixty-four per cent. a squirrel, forty- 
nine per cent. a frog, fifty-three per cent. a snail, eighty-seven per cent. 
a birch tree, sixty-six per cent. a village, eighty-nine per cent. a river. 
If Herbart is right in saying that ‘‘children that have not seen anything, 
not observed yon iemes. cannot be instructed,” it is a serious and pressing 
problem how to broaden the range of home ideas and to give to these 
ideas greater definiteness. Object lessons in the school come short. 
Parents at home cannot, or will not, attend to the matter. Salzmann hit 
it when he put the question, as if it came from an opponent, “But you 
can’t bring an oxor a donkey into the school-room, can you?” and an- 
swered it thus,” ‘‘As you can’t lead the creatures to the children, you 
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must just lead the children to the creatures.” Thatis it. We must in- 
troduce excursions. They are of great value, both for instruction and 
for discipline. 

In geography, the best point of departure is the home region. This 
study makes great demands on the child’s power ef imagination. The 
ideas of mountains, deserts, rivers, seas, forests, must be framed out of 
elements already gained by the learner from his own observation. Even 
globes and relief-maps are poor substitutes for nature, as supplying ele- 
mentary notions. Let the teacher take the pupils into the country out- 
side of the city in which they live, teach them to observe the course of 
the sun, to know the points of compass, the direction of streams, the 
watershed, to judge of the time of day by natural signs, to know the 
“Jay of the land,” to tell the importance of a river to the country 
through which it flows, to become acquainted with an island, a penin- 
sula, a moor, a wood. Now and then the excursion should be prolonged 
till the sun has set and the stars appear, that good beginnings may be 
made in astronomical geography. 

History may be much better apprehended by some direct observation 
of different kinds of life, as of the farmer, the shepherd, and of the places 
in which important events have happened. 

Most of all, the excursions will be of benefit in the department of 
natural history. An oak cannot be brought into the schoolroom, and it 
is poorly represented by a few leaves or acorns. Dead birds, insects, or 
plants show but little of the ‘history’ of the living ones. Besides, the 
important thing is to get at the natural relation between phenomena and 
organisms, to see the individual objects as members of an organic whole. 
The plants of the swamp are different from those of the wood; so are 
the creatures. The stone in the quarry, where the effects of light, 
weather, water, atmosphere, upon it may be seen, is more than the mineral 
as the teacher describes it. 

Again, the concrete and poetic element in speech comes out of first- 
hand acquaintance with natural objects, and the understanding of liter- 
ature depends greatly on experience of nature’s sights and sounds. And 
what a store of material does the excursion supply for the school ‘‘com- 
position!” The pupil has ideas of things he has actually seen, and does 
not find it very hard to write what is really in his mind as compared with 
something he is trying to get into it. 

Geometry means measurement of the earth. Let instruction in it be- 

in with such measuring. The school-room, however, is not the ‘‘field.” 

n excursions we may find the length of roads, the size of buildings, the 
dimensions of fallen trees, corn-fields, etc, the breadth and depth of 
streams. The learner ought to get his first ideas of angles, squares, fig- 
ures in general, not from diagrams, but from objects. Arithmetical 
problems are offered in abundance in connection with measurements, 
and in the form of experiments with the ~— of shadows cast by poles 
of known length and by trees of unknown height. And instruction in 
drawing receives new life when pupils sketch objects in which they are 
already interested. 

The free and natural intercourse between teacher and pupil during an 
excursion, and the opportunity afforded for observing the spontaneous 
activity of children, are invaluable aids to discipline. Attachment both 
to teacher and to the home region are likely to be increased, a more in- 
tense interest in nature will be gained, and the good effects on the health 
and freshness of the pupils are additional advantages. H. W. BRowNn. 


Three Essays by Karl Lentzner. MAX NIEMEYER. Halle, 1890. pp. 62. 


The first of these essays, ‘‘Andrea Angiulli’s Efforts for Edu- 
cational Reform,” written for ‘*The Nineteenth Century,” November, 
1884, after calling attention to the wonderful intellectual awakening in 
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Italy, and noting the fact that changes there are revolutionary rather 
than progressive, as in Germany, gives a short sketch of the life of Prof. 
Andrea Angiulli, of the University of Naples. whois the great leader of 
positive thought in Italy, briefly outlines his general philosophical 
views and then gives a most excellent abstract of his important work, 
‘*Education in Relation tothe Family and the State,” with acute remarks 
in regard to the general bearing of his views. ‘The second essay, ‘*The 
Value of Modern Psychology in Relation to the Science of Education,” 
advocates the view of Lazarus that psychology is the mother of the 
science of education. As physics is applied to mathematics, so educa- 
tion is applied to psychology. The master whose duty it is to mould 
men should understand them as the gardener his plants. A knowledge 
of psychology is especially important now that it is becoming one of the 
natural sciences. The idea of separate faculties of the soul, and special 
individual capacity in one of them, is being thrown aside, and it is now 
recognized that there is an intimate relation and unity of all the mental 
activities, and that the higher, more complex and more refined are de- 
veloped from the lower, more elementary, more animal. 

The application of the three main divisions of mental activity, under- 
standing, emotion and will are discussed separately, but the intimate re- 
lation between them is clearly pointed out. The modern theory that all 
intellectual activities are evolved out of subjective feelings of pleasure 
and pain has attained a high degree of probability, and is well suited to 
throw light on the theory of education. It is especially important in 
showing how attention and apperception, the principal factors in intel- 
lectual growth, are directed by the strongest feeling and acquired dipos- 
sition. The opposition in the old view of pure intellect, wholly sponta- 
neous and sensation wholly receptive, is solved by the new, that makes 
each psychic state active in relation to the lower or earlier degree of de- 
velopment and receptive in relation to the higher stages which follows 
it. Memory is spontaneous in relation to sensation and receptive in 
relation to thought. As physiology shows that nervous and mus- 
cular energy and activity depend upon the complexity of the chemical 
combinations that have been formed, so psychological analysis shows 
that the higher and more spontaneous mental activities indicate the 
possession of greater psychic force, more intensity of feeling. Just as 
the physician cannot heal, but can only supply helpful remedies, count- 
ing for the rest upon the healing powers of the organism, so the teacher 
cannot transfer his knowledge and culture to the pupil, but must rely 
mainly upon the appropriating power and mental energy of the pupil 
himself. 

Aesthetical and moral teaching is more important than intellectual, 
and much is to be gained for the school from the new psychology, which 
gives a more correct understanding of the feelings. Feelings are im- 
portant in two ways: 1. As means anc instruments to be used in teach- 
ing and training. 2. Materially, the feelings being considered as the 
aim and object of teaching and training. 1. The older psychology and 
crudest pedagogy recognized the first, but not in such a profound sense 
as the modern, which views theoretical knowledge as nothing but a con- 


sequence of feeling. Just as the natural scientist should have a scien- 


tific knowledge of the horse or ox, so the educator should have a scien- 
tific knowledge of the feelings. 2. The final ain of ail instruction is to 
develop feeling. Whatever answer is given to the question, ‘‘Why are 
children sent to school?” ‘*What is the object of education?” we arrive 
ultimately at feeling as the final aim. The teacher should understand 
all of the feelings and be able to determine the ennobling or degrading 
tendencies of each. Since all of the higher feelings are the product of 
historical development, the teacher as the cultivator of them is the 
‘*pioneer of culture and fosterer of the national life.” 
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Progress in the training of the will is far behind that in the training 
of the intellect and the emotions. We must get a more scientific conception 
of the mental activities of desire and volition. The will is also regarded 
by modern psychology as the result of progressive development, and 
much pains is taken to discover the laws and history of its develop- 
ment. The general outline of its development, which has been discov- 
ered, is of much value in the direction and regulation of the will in edu- 
cation to a symmetrical development. 

In conclusion, the author replies to those who would ask for educa- 
tional doctrines without the science of psychology that the demand is as 
unreasonable as for the physicist to ask the same of the mathematician. 
The student of educational science must be a psycholog'st, just as the 
physicist must be a mathematician and must select and apply his knowl- 
edge of the related science in a similar way. ‘he business of the edu- 
cator is to watch the development of mind, providing suitable materials, 
and removing obstacles to growth, and he cannot do this without a 
thorough understanding of mental development. The author alludes 
to Hamlet, and asks how many can boast of being able to play upon 
the mind half as well as the most mediocre bungler on the pipe. 

The third essay on ‘*The Higher Education” emphasizes the importance 
of studying the phenomena of national life with a view of applying to 
them educational principles and thus rendering effective the efforts to 
remedy the imperfections of our times. The science of education should 
not only discover the laws of the development of the human mind, but 
should also guide this development toa practical end. Education has 
significance for old as weil as young. ‘‘We must learn to realize that 
the government, the church, the press, literature, art institutes, the whole 
of cultivated society, and not the school alone, have each their respective 
tasks to perform in public education.” The chief defect of our age is 
the ignoring of the fact that ‘‘whenever a higher mental life has power 
and opportunity to act upon a less developed one, itis bound to use that 
opportunity with the purpose of training it to advantage.” 

The mechanical, social, intellectual improvements of the past one 
hundred years have entirely altered the aspect of public education. The 
= discipline of family, church and state of a century ago has been 
relaxed, and if liberty is not to develop into license there must be in- 
spired an intelligent appreciation of the duty and necessity of voluntary 
obedience to law. From bondage to freedom is the natural order of hu- 
man development, both physical and mental, but greater freedom 
must be accompanied by the evolution of higher powers. ‘The end and 
aim of all education is toward freedom,” but harm will result from grat- 
ifying it prematurely. The strictness of former times of ten so longed for 
is desirable, but not on the old basis, for there has been evolution, and 
instead of believing and acting according to custom and authority, men 
prove the best and act from voluntary choice. Although the more educated 
in this transition period are turning away from the church, yet the fact 
remains that the result of a natural and continuous development of the 
intellect is to make man more religious. ‘One of our most crying needs 
is the establishing of our church life on a firmer basis,” that church-fel- 
lowship may exert its powerful educational force, now so much needed 
for the correction of the moral evils of the times. ‘*The people need edu- 
cation as much as the child does,” and should be as carefully guarded 
from pernicious moral teaching. The phenomena of public life should 
be judged not only in their political, social or ecclesiastical aspect, but 
also according to their educational aspect, and results fruitful for educa- 
tional discipline demanded of every public activity. The school can 
only influence the youth for the future, and even that influence is largely 
counteracted by the present outside influences. Pupils just graduated 
show the spirit of the age. Besides in the school itself knowledge is 
made too much of an end for itself and moral culture slighted. 
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The essays are valuable not so much for the new ideas they advance 
as for the new light in which they place old truths. Their harmony 
with the lasting results of scientific investigation and philosophical 
thoughts, and their relation to society, are clearly indicated. 

E. A. KIRKPATRICK. 


La premiére année d’Instruction Morale et Civique. Notions de Droit et 
@Economie Politique (textes et récits) pour répondre a la loi du 28 
Mars, 1882. Paris. pp. 179. 


Education Morale et Instruction Civique & Vusage des Ecoles Primaires, 
Cours moyen et supérieur, par M. A. ME&ZIERES, député, membre de 
Académie Francaise, Professeur & la Faculté des Lettres de Paris. 
Illustrations par C. GILBERT. Troisiéme édition. Paris, Librairie 
Ch. Delegrave, 15 Rue Soufflot, 1889. Tous droits réservés. pp. 
176. 


The first of these manuals teaches by brief, clear, dogmatic statements 
illustrated by short, familiar tales written for the purpose. It is evi- 
dently intended to be used progressively, since the first part is adapted 
to younger children than the last part. One questions, indeed, whether 
the last part cap be profitably used in communal schools, but if the de- 
tails of civil government and judicial procedure can be taught to children 
at all, it is certainly by the method here adopted. ‘The short stories are, 
perhaps, a trifle naive and idylic, but they areexcellent. Where so much 
wisdom is shown in giving instruction, one wonders that the immorality 
of making children promise never to commit certain faults, or form cer- 
tain habits, is not discovered. 

The second book teaches by short essays on the virtues inculcated, 
followed by admirably selected anecdotes from history and biography, 
some of which are taken from the reports of the committees who award 
the prize for virtue offered by the French government. The lessons on 
economy and government are less concrete than those on morals, and 
would be dull if they were not pervaded by the sentiment of patriotism 
subtly infused in the characteristic French manner. La patrie is con- 
ceived of as a real being, and the future citizen is constantly reminded 
of her losses and of the sacrifices she has made for him. Neither book 
touches any subject of controversy. Duty is always concrete. Temper- 
ance, cleanliness, ventilation, and the practice of gymnastics, are among 
the virtues, and self-respect, tolerance and delicacy find a place beside 
truthfulness, honesty and industry. 


Die Unnatur der Modernen Schule. Von H. WIGGE and P. MARTIN. 
Leipzic, 1886. pp. 335. 

The “‘unnaturalness of the modern school” consists in verbalism and 
word cram, and in not following child nature, which is represented by 
Pestalozzi and Herbart, between whom there is none of the antagonism 
which their two hostile camps of German followers affirm. School is a 
torture chamber, a barren fig tree worthy the divine curse, because it 
does not follow and fit the children. The style of the book is smart, ag- 
gressive, but its movement is nowhere far outside lines familiar to read- 
ers of Ziller, Stoy and other Herbartians. About the eighth yearthe child 
stands in about the same will-relation to its parents that the patriarchs 
of the Old Testament did to God. The latter should then be the focus 
of education at that age. Later this instinctive subordination of the 
will to a higher authority becomes conscious, as in the time of the kings. 
The age of Jesus and the apostles and the reformation came later. Old 
Jewish history is thus the concrete history of the moral will. Upon 
this Ziller’s system rests. Our authors insist that there is not the 
slightest trace of a tendency in the individual to repeat the culture- 
stages of the race—no nomad, stone or bronze age, etc. Nor is this true 
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even in the moral-religious field. The maxims here are Christian and 
present first, and not ancient or oriental. The development of German 
races or children has properly nothing to do with that of the Jews. In 
his basal assumption that their history is in anyway normative, Ziller 
is totally wrong, although the biogenetic law may apply to mental life 
or history in a partial sense. Three convenient stages are the imaginary, 
or mytho-historic ; the real, or study of nature and the present; the pos- 
sible, or productive action. Few attain the last, and the interest of some 
centers largely in the first, which suggests the first of Comte’s positivis- 
tic stages. There are also ‘‘apperception stages.’’ These matters are 
far more important than the ‘‘merely mechanical” three R’s. The cul- 
tivation of a will serving the highest moral ideas is the end of education, 
and instruction in ideas is religious, and God is their embodiment. The 
school reader should not be a mere chrestomathy, but should represent 
the psychic stage and standpoint of the child, and like all else, should 
aid in working over the child’s real and ethical thought-spheres. Writ- 
ing is a branch of drawing. Children must be interested in what they 
draw. Nosound work should be separated from object work. Such 
abstract sentences or idleness is the rust of the soul. Alas for a child 
who can conceal its faults, etc.,in modern language. Exercise books 
are as empty as logarithmic forms for children. ‘Too much foreign lan- 
guage work is bad anyway. Language must never be an end with the 
young unless the syllables as mere noise are of interest. Yet the a-b-c- 
darian should take nothought of, or understand what he reads, while ac- 
quiring the technique of reading, and mechanism in the school-room has 
its justification. Thus only after the first two years of school-work 
should active instruction in things begin. Real instructian must be 
local and follow the seasons to be objective, and its end should be to 
know the accessible. It is morphologic, genetic, biologic, physical and 
chemical. Number work must be so closely bound to the concrete that 
the facts lead the pupil to decide whether it is addition, subtrac- 
tion, etc. Systematic order of the matter of geometrical teaching is 
also rejected. Two detailed and very interesting plans of school 
work are given—the realistic, from the third to the eighth year, 
and the ethical, from the fifth to the seventh, both inclusive. The 
first begins with animals and plants, and passes to minerals, tools, 
dwellings, industries. The foci of the fifth year, e. g., are the brook, 
the meadow, and the vegetables, animals and minerals found in them, 
Germany and forms. ‘The sixth year is devoted to the forest, Europe 
and forms, etc. As many as possible of the hundreds of subjects are 
illustrated by references to poems, brief descriptions, etc., in a way that 
showsa very industrious, and as faras we have seen, judicious rummaging 
of literature, but text-books as such are not referred to. The ethi- 
cal-religious program begins with parental and filial love, and passes to 
obedience, friendship, gratitude, ‘‘making up” after ill feeling, love of 
home, helpfulness, love of mankind, especially the poor, sick, unfortu- 
nate, honor, honesty, justice, purity, peacefulness, content, simplicity, 
self-control, respect and reverence, perseverance, the Christ-idea. The 
English school year is devoted to culture-history, e. g., the Germans, 
Greeks, Hebrews, Goths, Romans, Crusades, reformation, dark ages, 
cloisters and monks, colonies, trade, thirty years’ war, French revolu- 
tion, and finally the fatherland, beginning with the native town and end- 
ing in patriotism and the relation of man to God. Each of all these and 
many more items is illustrated by many select poems and literary ref- 
erences, including many to Bible, hymn and prayer book. All must be 
done by the familiar cencentration method and by the well known 
formal stages of preparation-analysis, presentation-synthesis, combina- 
tion or association, abstraction and systematization, and application or 
method. Special stress is rightly laid on synthesis. Analysis should 
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in each case be like the exposition of adrama. -This combines the 
maeutic of Socrates, the object-lesson of Pestalozzi, the ‘‘development 
process” of Diesterweg, and the ‘“‘working over” process of Herbart. 
That people ever read without this “realization” is the new degradation 
brought into the world by the discovery of printing. The good must 
not only be recognized, but applied in will-arts. Thus all after school 
life will be an application, as what precedes was a preparation for what 
is learned in school. 


Uber Abstraction, Hine Psychologisch-Padagogische Monographie. Inau- 
gural Dissertation zur Erlangung der Doktorwiirde an der Philos- 
ophischen Facultit der Universitit Jena. Von BRUNO MAENNEL, 
agis Halle. Giitersloh, 1890. Druck von C. BERTELSMANN. 


The importance of abstraction as a mental phenomenon appears, when 
we consider that all systematic human knowledge and ability are the 
outcome of it. The stages through which it passes in the mental 
development of humanity, and which make stages in culture, are dis- 
cernibie also in the individual man. And in the education of the indi- 
vidual our object is largely to produce the psychical products known as 
concepts, because these best further the awakening of the mental powers 
and especially of thought. The ambiguity of the term “ abstraction” 
makes advisable a historical survey of the views of it in the chief sys- 
tems of philosophy. [Such a survey is given]. The prevailing view at 
present is, that in abstraction the attention is directed to some special 
impression among the various presentations of the senses, and that the 
eontent of consciousness changes according as the elements of con- 
ciousness are shifted hither and thither by interest, the great scene- 
shifter. In different minds the concept gained will vary according to 
the previous state of mind, and the ideas already existing. Some 
elements are left in the background on account of mental hindrances; 
other elements are brought to the front, as more easily apperceived or 
assimilated. Thus a concept, as of ‘a rose,” is — by a purely 
psychological act, and the concept is an empirical notion, varying in 
different individuals. Ig has at first only a moderate degree of 
generality; advances, by discrimination of elements originally asso- 
ciated, to something more specific; and then, by the discovery of agree- 
ments between elements originally separated, goes on to greater gener- 
ality. With the activity of will the connections of ideas undergo 
change; the concept that was psychological becomes logical; is no 
longer merely subjective but being cleared from the individual element, 
may claim objective validity and necessity. Finally, metaphysical 
speculation may reach the ultimate abstractness in such a concept as 
** Being.” 

I. In the Development of the Race. The development of abstraction in 
mankind at large seems to confirm the view that there has been in gen- 
eral an advance from lower stages to higher. A Bakairi-Indian, to 
whom a mirror was held up for the first time, showed no surprise but 
nodded quietly and said, ‘* Water;” and the others of his tribe, when 
they wanted to see the mirror, said ‘*‘ Show us the water.” Some of the 
concepts of people low in the scale of civilization are fantastic. The 
sun is conceived as a ball of bright red parrot-feathers. 

The lack of class-concepts appears in such facts as that the Algon- 
quins have no word for ‘* oak,” though they have separate words for 
the various kinds of oaks in their forests. 

Advance is made by taking some prominent individual as represen- 
tative of the class. In this way a patriarch may stand for the family or 
tribe, a king fora nation. Ajax ‘* stood like a tower,” i.e., Ajax and 
his followers. Horatius (and all his house) ‘‘ kept the bridge.” The 
concept of *‘ soul” or of ‘‘immortality” is at this stage as concrete as 
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that of body: the soul that went away in sickness is called back. In 
regard to number, the concept even of ‘*two”’ is weak in some tribes. 

n ethical and social relations the early abstracts are empirical. The 
head of the family, or of the nation, is the source of ideas of right and 
wrong, through his commands. The various images of revered persons 
are gradually reduced to few, then to one; monotheism is a later devel- 
opment than polytheism. 

Errors in abstraction are gradually corrected by closer observation 
and criticism, until logical concepts are attained. The Ptolemaic con- 
ception of the world — way to the Copernican. Thinkers of superior 
ability reach abstractions of a higher order. The same process goes on 
in art, the theory of beauty, etc. 

In spite of variations and set-backs (for the course of development is 
not invariably onward and upward), these three stages are apparent: 
(1.) The primitive results in abstraction are notions fantastic and com- 
paratively empty of content. (2.) Psychical concepts gained from the 
accidents of experience. (3.) Logical concepts, involving a comprehen- 
sion of the world by thought. 

II. In the Development of the Individual, as shown in the Child. Here 
the source of our knowledge is chiefly psycho-genetic literature. The 
first general ideas are generated out of association, and such ideas exist 
earlier than has been supposed. The idea of food, e. g.,as any white 
liquid in a bottle, is gained long before speech is acquired ; according to 
Preyer’s observations, in the 3lst week. 

When a child uses a word in a new application, he discloses the nature 
of his concept-world. Some single quality is selected by him as the 
one common to several objects, and his selection often seems queer to 
adults. The word is not the name of an individual merely but has for 
the child a manifold content. The word “tree” with him may stand 
for a particular tree and at the same time may be a class-concept. 

But not before the 6th or 7th year does the child reach results of 
abstraction that may fairly be regarded as general concepts. A child 
in the 31st week of the sixth year, to whom his mother had said ‘‘You are 
growing well now,” answered *‘ Growing is slow.”” The boy must have 
observed his body for a considerable time order to express an ex- 
perience of such generality as this. 

As to the rise of abstractions of an ethical, moral or religious nature 
in early childhood, we have little material from observation as yet. 
The notions are at first crude and coarse but the environment has great 
influence. The beautiful is mostly the useful; the good is what has 
agreeable results ; the right or wrong, that which is allowed or prohibited, 
and the idea of this in found in many children in the second half of the 
second year, or earlier. Religious notions depend on the influence of 
parents; we have no proof that the idea of God is innate in the child, 
and there is danger in trying to present religious conceptions early. 
The investigations made by Bartholomii showed that only 26 per cent. 
of the religious ideas held by the children examined were available for 
use by them. Children, like savages, live in a sensuous world. Their 
schooling helps to transform their psychical notions into logical ones. 
We may make a two-fold division of the period of school life. 

(1.) From 6 to 10 years of age the child may be helped to replace his 
dim, confused notions by clearer as well as more adequate concepts. 
His perception may be directed by selection and arrangement of 
material. The psychical mechanism is to be made serviceable to the 
intellectual, moral and religious development of the child. The ideas 
the learner brings with him are to be used as points of attachment for 
new ones; likenesses appear and are noted, unlikenesses disappear from 
the field of view, and the result is an advanced state of abstraction. 

In art, the early drawing of a tree that may be any tree goes on to the 
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representation of a firoran oak. More accurate observation reveals 
the differences between fowls, or dogs, and clearer ideas are gained 
which become the basis of higher abstraction. Sense-perception is not 
yet thrust into the background. 

(2.) From 11 to 14 years of age. Words come to be used more and 
more, rather than objects and pictures. Figures and symbols, like 
words, are the means of leading the mind on to logical concepts. The 
pupil begins himself to crave such concepts and often presses the 
teacher in the direction of them. Boys especially demand proofs and 
the establishment of logical relations. The teacher should select ' 
typical examples of things, in order that the elements disclosed by 
analysis may serve as categories. Through the increasing use of logical 
criteria, the essential and necessary are brought to light, and abstrac- 
tion becomes a conscious act. 

Yet this process is not rapid, and it is a common error of teachers to 
expect too much speed of the pupil in this race. Logical concepts that 
have been reached through the slow progress of centuries are not to be 
appropriated by youthful minds in a few school terms; and mischief 
is done by encouraging the youthful tendency to hasty generalization. 
This happens in the study of form and number, and likewise in natural 
science. The best teachers confess the impossibility of forming perfect 
concepts in the minds of pupils in the years of schooling. Mature 
minds commonly come short in this respect. The miller, says Lazarus, 
has but a vague, psychical notion of the mill; the builder of the mill 
has a clearer notion of it; but a logical concept is possessed only by the 
physicist or mechanician. Everybody has some idea of gold; the 
alchemist has a general notion of it; but the chemist (or in a different 
way, the political economist) alone has a scientific concept. Who has a 
scientific concept of man? is it the anthropologist, the psychologist, 
the zodlogist or the ethnologist? It would be worth while to ascertain, 
in certain circles of adults, how many among certain selected notions 
are to be reckoned as logically perfect. 

The course of the advance of notions, from the psychical to the 
logical stage, in the individual, seems to be similar to that in the race. 
The demand upon pedagogy, growing out of this fact, is that it shall 
try to assist in this natural, gradual passage from the lower stage to 
the higher, especially by judicious selection and arrangement of the 
material to be offered to the pupil. 

H. W. Brown. 


VIU.—SPECIAL PEDAGOGY. 


The Geographical Exhibition of the Brooklyn Institute. The exhibition 
of geographical appliances by the Department of Geography of the 
Brooklyn Institute may be considered as marking the beginning of an 
epoch in the study of geography in this country. Many students, 
teachers and school officers improved the opportunity to see a represen- 
tative collection of what is in actual use in the United States and nine 
countries of Europe. Here were found specimens of the maps of the 
Germans, who easily excel in cartography; of the French, who have 
made great strides in map-making since the Franco-Prussian war, and 
who sometimes sacrifice accuracy to artistic effects in color; of the Eng- 
lish, who have shown a marked activity since the exhibition and meet- 
ings of the Royal Geographical Society in 1886; and of the U. S. Geo- 
logical survey, which in conjunction with the State authorities has 
already completed topographical maps of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut and some other parts of the United States. The exhibit of 
globes and tellurians was not especially attractive, though some of the 
more expensive were valuable pedagogic instruments. Excellent speci- 
mens of relief-maps, of which Switzerland is the ‘‘classic land,” and 
models were present. Special mention may be made of Hirt’s Geo- 
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raphische Bildertafeln and H6lzel’s Geographische Charakterbilder. 
‘he latter are all in color and are prepared with great care from the best 
originals. The atlases of the Germans take the first rank, the Lydow- 
Wagner Methodischer Schul-Atlas being one of the most famous. Text- 
books, books on methods, books of reference and geographical periodi- 
cals were well represented. Among the most interesting were articles 
loaned for the exhibition by the geographical and geologicai laborato- 
ries of Harvard college, including plaster models and mounted photo- 
raphs. The collection was first exhibited in the early spring, in Brook- 
yn, in May at Boston, under the auspices of the Appalachian Mountain 
Club, and it was expected that it would be exhibited in a number of 
cities. J. R. POTTER. 


A Geography Plan for the Grades of the Common School, by C. A. Mc- 
Murry, Ph. D., of the State Normal School, Winona, Minnesota. 
Winona, JONES & KREGER, Printers, 1891. pp. 64. 


This Plan provides a course of geography for five grades of the com- 
mon school. According to the German custom of beginning the study 
with **‘ Heimatskunde,” the home forms the first great unit as the work 
of the third grade. Clear and definite ideas are formed of the funda- 
mental geographical notions, based upon personal observation. Min- 
nesota forms the important unit of the fourth grade. A steamboat 
excursion from Winona to St. Paul gives an idea of a great river valley 
with all its living pictures and associated thought.” Other excursions 
are made through the State, board sketches are made and copied by the 
children and thus a series of typical geographical ideas is furnished. 
The States of the Northern tier then receive attention, followed by those 
of the Central and Southern valley of the Mississipi and are successively 
compared with Minnesota as to points of likeness and difference. A topic 
or two may be chosen in each state for special consideration, as ‘a 
bonanza wheat farm” in North Dakota, the Indian reservations in 
South Dakota, a cattle ranch in Montana. The work of the fifth grade 
includes the Eastern slope including the Alleghany mountains, the 
Western slope including the Great Central Basin, and mathematical 
genes. Here a bird’s-eye view of the earth as a whole is given. 

he sixth grade is devoted to European states and their colonies and the 
seventh to the remaining continents and islands of the sea. 

The merits of this proposed plan consist in maintaining and increas- 
ing interest from the beginning, in dealing with concrete objects at the 
home in order to give types, in training the observation, imagination 
and reason, in proceeding from the known to the related unknown, in 
the constant use of comparison, in going from simple to more complex 
units and in showing the intimate relation of geography and history by 
a series of pioneer stories running through the entire course. The 
author indicates that the earth as a whole might be taken as a starting 
point and interest aroused by the reading and discussion of ‘‘ Seven 
Sisters,” ‘‘ Each and Al!” and similar stories. Of the five formal steps 
preparation, presentation and comparison are considered most impor- 
tant in teaching geography. J. R. POTTER. 


The Teaching of Botany. Atthe Leeds meeting (1890) of the British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science there was an interesting discus- 
sion on the teaching of botany. Prof. Marshall Ward, who opened the 
discussion, read a io and admirable paper. This paper was printed 
in full in Nature (vol. 42, 1890, p. 620), and has been in part reprinted in 
the Popular Science Monthly for January, 1891. In this paper Prof. 
Ward regards ‘‘ the study of botany as approachable from three points 
of view. We may speak of three ends to be attained: those of (1) 
elementary botany as a school subject of general education; (2) ad- 
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vanced botany, as a subject of University or academic training, with a 
view to teaching and research; (3) special botany, for various purposes 
in after life, e. g., those of foresters, planters, agriculturists, horticul- 
turists, brewers, medical men, timber merchants, etc.”” The author is a 
strong advocate of botany asa subject of general school training and 
delivers himself emphatically on this head. ‘* The peculiarity of the 
study of elementary botany, properly understood and pursued, lies 
especially in the interest it arouses in the child’s mind, and the ease 
with which it may be taught, and I would insist and re-insist on the 
fact that it stimulates and cultivates just those powers of accurate ob- 
servation and comparison, and careful conscientious recording of the 
results, which are so needed by us all.” Prof. Ward is no believer in 
the difficulty of obtaining material for class-work in botany. ‘The 
chief aids should be the parts of living plants themselves,. . . and in 
spite of the outcry that may be expected from pedantic town teachers, 
I must insist that every school might be easily provided all the year 
round with materials for study.” 

In considering botany as a subject of academic training, Prof. Ward 
distinguishes between the training desirable for a morphologist and that 
desirable for a physiologist, a view, however, which was warmly 
attacked by Prof. Bowen in the discussion that followed. The ‘* type” 
system of instruction was believed to be in the main good, but should 
not be carried too far. The fern was regarded as the best and most con- 
venient type for laying a foundation of morphological knowledge. 
** Indeed, I should be quite satisfied if we could depend on school 
children learning how to describe plants fairly accurately, and on the 
boys and girls in secondary schools knowing something more of field 
botany and how to use a flora, and having a satisfactory acquaintance 
with the life-history and structure of a fern and a pine.” Higher special 
education must depend on individual needs, and full scope must be 
given for the development of originality. The question of technical 
botanical training was dealt with in a similarly broad and conservative 
spirit. The author insists on a thoroughly scientific botanical founda- 
tion as the only adequate preparation for technical work, and takes 
advantage of this position for several sharp thrusts at the “ practical 
man.” The discussion that ensued centered around the advisability of 
using a type-system, and the extent to which technical terms should be 
introduced in teaching botany to beginners. E. O. JORDAN. 


The Study of Children, special course for University and School Exten- 
sion. N. A. CALKINS, Syllabus and set of blanks for reporting. The 
chief purposes of this course are said to be. 1. To awaken in parents 
an interest in the observation of children. 2. To provide a course of 
observations and records for use in Normal Schools.. 8. To suggest to 
teachers methods for the observation of the mental, moral and physical 
development of their pupils. 

The observations are arranged under Nativity and Environment, 
Physical conditions, and Mental Faculties. Physical conditions are 
noted according to the suggestions given by Dr. Warner in ‘“‘ How to 
Study Children,” and ‘‘ Mental Faculty.” In the observation of the 
mental activities the observers are referred to ‘‘ First Three Years of 
Childhood,” Perez: The Mind of the Child, Preyer: and The Education 
of Man, Froebel. About 150 observations are to be made upon sight, 
hearing, touch, taste, smell, muscular sense, voice, language, know- 
ledge of common objects, colar, form, number, attention, memory, 
imagination, self-consciousness, emotion, will, reasoning, association, 
oddities, temperament. 

A smaller number of more accurate and more clearly defined mental 
tests would have the advantages of supplying‘more valuable data for 
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the educator and 2 psychologist, of encouraging a greater number of 
individual observatio..s, and of making such tests more practical in the 
schoolroom. 


IX.—ACADEMIC. 


Der Zudrang zu den Gelehrten Berufsarten. FR. PIETZKER and P. TREUT- 
SEIN. Braunschweig, 1889; pp. 176. 


These are the two essays out of 76 on the causes and cures of the over- 
crowding ofthe learned professions which received the prizes of the Ger- 
man association of real school principals and teachers. Lower officials 
and teachers naturally wish their sons advanced on the same lines. The 
industrial classes prefer law or the army for their sons, and so do sons 
of the clergy and of doctors, far more often than officers, lawyers and 
high administrative classes desire business, clerical or medical careers 
for their sons. External advantage is of course the chief motive, and 
indeed makes the indulgence of special ability or scientific taste possible. 
The passion for titles, the nimbus of difficulty which to the vulgar in- 
vests an examination, the scurity of a government office in Germany 
and its exemption from temptations to dishonesty (a motive powerful 
where mothers determine their son’s careers), the almost feudal nobility 
ae all high government officials, a state constitution which re- 
quires all such office seekers to pass through the university, and which 
assumes that it is even more important to train leaders supremely well 
than to elevate the general level of intelligence among the people. All 
this has conspired to make Germany the land of schools, barracks, titles 
and bureaucracy. ‘The higher institutions of learning were once shaped 
chiefly to train state officials. There is a freer field for that doctrinary 
theorizing so dear to the German soul, for an official than for a business 
man. School work is ‘* writing table work” (or reproducing what is 
read or taught) and language work. School history is mainly 
political history. No one can be more wildly speculative or theoretical 
than a teacher. The so-called cultivation of science in higher institu- 
tions of learning is often only rude collections of data without that 
thorough working up which developes scientific judgment, or the most 
elaborate systematization in petty details, or elaborate proofs in mathe- 
matics which destroy that intuition power on which excellence here 
depends, or work with grammar and its rules. Such petty systematiza- 
tion destroys all the pristine freshness of apprehension and gives an 
appearance of learning at the cost of sound common-sense. Language 
work is too prominent in teaching exact sciences. Even those who go 
into business prefer trade to productive callings because there is more 
work with pen and paper. Burger-schools, designed to fit for practical 
vocations do not prevent the best young talent from drifting toward 
the so-called learned callings, till the vigorous development of business 
in Germany, for which international competition now requires the best 
talent, languishes. The esthetic-literary training that culminates in word 
and language-work is too often mistaken for true culture which is far less 
external. Thus the fear of entering upon careers where all depends 
upon ability and constant activity, where serious demands are made 
upon intelligence and judgment, constantly increases. To give merely 
office reports, compilations and statistics the halo of scientific work 
done from an inner calling, and to call it real work in the realm of the 
humanities, the editing and re-editing of old authors, text-book making, 
popular editions, de luxe editions, ae commenting, criticizing, 
dishing up old matter for the hundredth time, and to call this literary 
over-production anything but commonplace book-work suggests the old 
satirical couplet, ‘‘Mother nature is kind and overwhelms all with what the 
heart desires: to the Frenchman she gives wine, to the Swiss milk, and 
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to the German ink.” Military exemption now requires essentially 
wealthy parents rather than talent. The remedy of Pietzker is a 
division of the gymnasial course at the point where the exemption 
examination falls, into a lower and higher school. The former should 
fit for this examination and also give as much practical and useful in- 
formation as possible. The —— course is far too long. The 
many who leave it before its close lose much, for it is a closed course, 
and it requires too early a choice between humanistic and real studies. 
The time and influence of the school proper must be reduced or vigorous 
originality will be lost. Excursions and more leisure must permit the 
natural influence of the environment to have its legitimate effect, and the 
nature, tastes and inclinations of the pupil to appear. Physical exercise 
will also aid against the ‘‘ writing desk mania.’”’ Many of the best men 
have owed their vigor and originality to their exemption from school 
constraint in early life. Thus greater freedom would breed an inde- 
pendence that would make the life of an office holder seem less attrac- 
tive. Not completeness, but germs and more real and less formal train- 
ing is its end. The lower school or coetus would be more practical and 
real, while the upper would fit for the learned professions, but both 
should unite both tendencies, viz., that which studies nature and 
things, and that which aims at a fuller development of man. 

Treutsein starts with Conrad’s well known figures, viz., while between 
1835 and 1860 the total number of German university students remained 
11,000 to 12,000, in 1870 it reached 14,000, and in 1888, 29,267. Thus 
while in the 18 years ending 1888 the population increased 14 per cent., 
the number of students increased 111 per cent. In 1881 the number of 
theological students was 300 below the average demand, but supply 
hardly equals the demand. For 300 annual vacancies open for law 
graduates there were in 1881 about 500 qualified, but on the whole 
state by state there is no excess, nor if the country as well as 
the city is included is there an excess of doctors. In chemistry there is 
anexcess. Thesurplusage of students are intent upon official and techni- 
cal careers. The passion of knowledge is perhaps stronger, and energy 
now prefers this direction. More equality before the law inclines men 
to seek the superiority to their fellows, which birth no longer gives, by 
knowledge. General suffrage interests them in wider spheres, and free 
trade in wider markets. Increase in schools and universities, military 
exemption, the more scientific character of agriculture, increased 
machinery, and specialization of labor, social considerations, the fact 
that in Prussia there are 150 towns where only gymnasial and but 81 
where only realistic schools exist, the remarkable increase in the last 
two decades in attendance upon intermediate schools; these all throw 
light upon the problem. But little over one-fourth of those who enter 
Prussian gymnasia graduate from them. During the last six years of 
all German nine-year courses, more than two-thirds of all leave. In 
Prussia but 27 per cent. who begin Greek take it through the gymnasia. 
There is then a vast surplusage (three-fourths) who begin but do not 
continue higher courses to an end, and hence great waste. To cure this 
evil middle schools must be entirely re-constructed, and while retaining 
the nine-years course must be unity (einheits) schools, but with inter- 
mediate goals, that nothing be lost for those who fall out by the way. 
oe must precede dead languages. Special university preparation 
and classics can be reserved for the last years which would constitute 
a section by itself. Gymnasia could gradually be transformed to this 
plan without revolutionary change. The lower section would give the 
ra to one year’s military service. This plan would also help techni- 
cal schools and thus reduce the over-crowding in the learned profes- 
sions. To prolong the university course, to try to make its tone more 
—, entrance and degrees more severe, increase of fees would have 

ttle effect. 
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The American University. When shall it be? Where shall it be? What 
shall it be? By Pror. J. W. BURGESS, PH. D., Columbia College, 
1884, 


Now; in a great city; chiefly a philosophical faculty for non-profes- 
sional specialization. Now, because we have a surplus of wealth, a 
body of qualified professors and students. We are richer than Germany, 
and although the college professor might be called a ‘* hybrid somewhat 
between the drillmaster of the gymnasium and the university pro- 
fessor—too much of the former to be the latter, and just enough of the 
latter to spoil him for the former—he is really neither and belongs 
nowhere in a really scientific gradation of an educational system.” ‘lo 
gather a faculty of really university professors in this country would be 
an exceedingly difficult task. Again very few of our 8,000 to 10,000 
annual college graduates wish or are fitted for rea] university work. 
They may have more smattering of so-called general knowledge but 
have less real training than the graduates of aGerman gymnasium. The 
overloading and diversification of the old college course has greatly in- 
jured its value. Over-ambitious professors urge students to become dis- 
coverers before they have not only disciplined their powers, but even be- 
fore they are solidly based in the elements and first principles of the 
special subject. Colleges that cannot become universities and will not be- 
come gymnasia will probably have no reason for existence. It will be 
a waste of money to maintain and of time to attend them. If we knew 
our needs and interests we might add two or three years to academies and 
high-schools and fit for universities better than the colleges do. By 
thoroughly searching the faculties of existing institutions at least one 
thoroughly good university faculty could be gathered. 

There is one city which has the cultured public spirit and wealth to 
be the home of such an institution, viz., Boston. It must not be a gov- 
ernment, but a private institution. The universal demagogism of our 
politics makes the State or nation utterly unfit to be its custodian. Once 
well organized, both corporation and faculty, should be self-perpetuating. 
Not only schools of law, theology and medicine should be united to the 
philosophical faculty, but even science. Separated from the humani- 
ties, science gravitates toward the methods and purposes of the poly- 
technicum. An university faculty of theology, if isolated, degenerates 
to a theological school, a faculty of jurisprudence to a law school, and 
medicine becomes a cram. Before we can have a real university in this 
country we have many difficulties to overcome, and shall find ‘‘many a 
hard pull ahead.” 


The Message of the Nineteenth Century to the Twentieth. A.D. WHITE. 


The difference between ancient civilizations and modern Guyot held 
was that in antiquity one element or principle gained full mastery. 
This produced as in India and Egypt rapid and brilliant development 
and as rapid a decay. Now nationalities are far more complex. On the 
one hand now are Russia where monarchy subordinates church, press, 
science, letters; the South American republics where loose popnlar 
democracy rules all; Italy so long as the church was supreme. Contrast 
with these the balances of many diverse powers in Germany or England 
of to-day. Where would the latter have been if developed only along 
the ideas of Carlyle, Mill or Ruskin? In the United States the one dom- 
inant spirit of mercantilism is supreme, subordinating religion, art, 
science, literature, militarism. The message of the present to the future 
is, let no man fit for higher service in these fields put his talent at the 
service of the mercantile spirit. Then will our national life be kept free 
from decay from excess of this one dominant element. 
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The Plan of a Social University, by MORRISON I. Swirt, Ashtabula, O., 
1890. pp. 40. 


We have read this able paper twice but cannot understand an univer- 
sity which is ‘to bring every shade of character and intellectual calibre 
together,” where the children of great and famous men shall ** meet the 
children of their laundry-women,” where there is no isolation from the 
world, which will accept no charities from rich men and will tolerate no 
board of trustees, scorning to dispense the doles of the wealthy, which 
consists of evening and Sunday courses with workingmen’s recreations 
interspersed, but gives degrees, and which will make a new generation 
of scholars and will recreate the world. All honor and all success to 
‘neighborhood guilds,” ‘‘self-culture clubs,” ‘‘ bureaus of justice,” 
libraries and lectures, people’s palaces, courses of all kinds, but why 
this rancor against wealth and cloistered learning, and why insist for so 
loose and ununified an organization on the name of university? If 
culture is as exclusive as wealth why wish professors to dole out lectures 
and not accept ‘‘doles” from the rich. Is not this ‘‘extending” the 
name and the thing university till it has no meaning? To realize and 
modernize Brook Farm and a new Oneida Community and then unify 
them would be surely far less hard than to realize all these noble ideals 
in one institution. 


University Education, by G. S. MorRIs, 1886. pp. 40. 


This was one of the latest publications of its learned and talented 
author, whose untimely death was a severe blow to philosophy in this 
country. Plato’s idea of an university with only one platonist for its 
faculty might take as its motto, multum apud multa. The synthetic idea 
which leads beyond detached science to unlimited views of totality 
is contrasted with the analytic idea of an university where any one 
can study any subject. For our author university means ‘the total 
realm of intelligent interests of men,” philosophic self-knowledge which 
knows what one must will, which, as it is complete, becomes ethical and 
should make universities in very deed ‘‘ workshops of the spirit of 
God.” Our country is a child of ideas, political and religious; and 
freedom through truth, totality, oneness, the broadest, deepest, most 
complete knowledge mediated by professors of Greek and German ideal- 
ism is not only indispensable but central in a true university. At the 
opposite extreme is found specializaton which forgets the imminent con- 
nection between the parts of knowledge.} 


Die Organisation des Hiheren Schulwesens in den Vereinigten Staaten 
Amerika’s und in England, by Dr. C. A. McMurry, Jena, 1888. 
pp. 101. : BLE 

This pamphlet is published in the series of national economic and 
statistical treatises edited by Professor Conrad of Halle, and the author 
was formerly a student in ee University, and has gathered from 
familiar sources material for bold pragmatic statements about adminis- 
tration, expense of students’ courses, female colleges, elective system, 
post-graduate studies, aids for students in America, and university re- 
form, fellowship, extension, etc., in England. His material is con- 
veniently arranged but is so general and commonplace as to be of no 
great service to intelligent people in either country. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Prof. W. Maurenbrecher, who lately succeeded C. V. Noorden, of 
Leipzic, in the chair of history, published his vigorous inaugural 
address. History, he urges, is the chief —_ of ‘** general culture,” and 
is above and before all political. The higher the development of a 
people the more all embracing become the powers of the State. In 
times of éclaircissement and the French Revolution history and politics 
were farthest divorced. Politics was led astray by philosophy. But 
revolution is the negation of history. Government cannot be built on 
abstract principles but only on history. France has hardly yet recovered 
from the cosmopolitan philosophy of State by which she hoped to rule 
Europe but nearly destroyed herself. The true historic-political school 
of history, was introduced by Niebuhr, Savigny and Eichborn. Its 
purely objective study of sources precedes all because while there must 
be no stagnation but eternal progress, there must be no break with 
historic tradition. Knowledge of the past is imperfect without knowl- 
edge of the present and visa versa. It was the German historian that 
first made clear even to jealous rival German States that Prussia was to 
be their leader to unity, and that saved Germany from copying the 
English system of parliamentarism, which, good for England, would have 
been bad for her. History is more and more indispensable for politics 
and is seen to be so, and also for jurisprudence. This is also the stand- 
point of Rancke. Even in times of most rapid transition mediation 
between the old and new is needful. 


Schmoller urges in a recent article that careful record be kept of the 
attendance of German students, upon lectures. The University he says 
has a duty to parents not to take their money for services offered but not 
accepted by their sons without informing them that such services are 
rejected. To itself the University owes the duty of so protecting the 
“right of freedom” that it shall not degenerate to the “ right of lazi 
ness.” In another recent article the jurist Riimelin urges enforcement 
of attendance upon seminary and repetetorial exercises. Bilroth advo- 
cates calling students at irregular intervals to describe previous clinics 
and if they are absent to cancel the entire semester. As ‘‘ diligence” is 
one of the notes of all German leaving certificates as well as diplomas, 
the need of in some way noting attendance seems serious. A large num- 
ber of members, or reluctant attendance, is opposed to the very idea of 
a seminary. Some years ago the government recommended that a few 
of the best Prussian professors send around a roll occasionally at their 
lectures on which each student present should write his name. The 
result was that not only Plato, Aristotle, Kant, etc., were present, but 
the names of absent friends were forged, just as some one responded 
‘* present’? for them if a roll was called. Under the new order of the 
Prussian cultus minister professors are forbidden to certify to “ dili- 
gence” (which is necessary for leaving) if in any way they have a 
conviction that the student has not been pretty regular in attendance 
upon their courses. 


Pres. S. M. Coulter, of Indiana University, in an address on practical 
education defines it as special education along theline of one’s tastes and 
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inclinations. Courses of study must be vertebrated, i. e., must center 
about one study pursued for a long time in place of the many studies 
now common. If a student desires to know one thing well it is called 
undue specialization, and he is exhorted to be equally interested in every 
study. This latter crazy-quilt, Meisterschoft plan should have as its 
motto, Umsteigen. Few studies, thoroughly done, and those few to the taste 
of the student constitutes a practical education. The old classic course was 
simply one special course, and at its best was a good illustration of one 
elective as opposed to a maximum of subjects in a minimum of time. 
** Modern languages” is a general course, a good illustration of smatter- 
ing. Noman is a fit professor whose subject is not his life work. He 
must be known for, and stand for something outside his own college. 
If he does no individual work for himself in his department he is unfit 
for teaching, a task master and not an inspiration. The good teacher 
in all higher grades of academic work must be productive. In selecting 
electives, students who hesitate are advised to select the greatest and 
most productive teacher with little reference to what he teaches. With 
14 weeks of everything every high school can call itself an University. 
This is called a ** land of haste and sham. of wretched preparation. and 
foundation laid in sand.” Election of courses or of on education is like 
marriage, for life, and for better or worse. 


In an interesting article on Karl Follen and the German liberal move- 
ment, Prof. K. Francke sketches the revolutionary movements among 
German students, in 1815-19, more fully treated by F. Miinch, K. 
Braun, H. Lee, Weitschke and Biederman. The Burschenschaft move- 
ment grew out of the freedom in act and speech bred by the Napoleonic 
wars and the violation of the liberal pledges made by the government. 
Its aims were national unity and it pledged its members to honorable 
and chaste lives, unlike the provincial Landsmannschaften. At Jena, 
where it had its chief home, student life and manners were greatly im- 
proved. The Wartburgfest, 1817, was to celebrate the revival of free 
thought and freedom from foreign oppression. ‘The reckless acts of a 
few members caused the dissolution of the organization. Follen headed 
the sterner Giessen movement. Here both students and Boards were 
narrower, and murder and perjury were preached and be-sung by the 
former as the supreme virtues if in the service of freedom. There wasa 
noble code of honor, and an holy *‘ covenant of death brethren ” pledged 
to the martyrdom of freedom. The desperate and almost nihilistic 
attitude was celebrated in a titanic song by Follen, in which a new 
crusade against tyrants and cowards was propigated with mystic sym- 
bols of holy consecration. After the assassination of Kotzebue, as a 
suspected Russian spy by Sand, and the murderous assault on von Ibell 
by another student follower of Follen, the Universities were press- 
gagged, and Follen fled to America, where, as a Harvard professor, the 
free atmosphere of the country mellowed his severity he was greatly 
loved and respected, and eulogized at his death by Whittier and Charles 
Sumner. 


Prof. L. W. Spring says that between M. Arnold’s assertion that 
literature is the greatest power available for education, and Prof. 
Freeman’s view that it is not in itself a proper subject of University 
study at all unless associated with philology and history, the educa- 
tional value of letters may be said to be still under discussion. The 
writer holds that literature per se is not a matter of mere taste, and not 
dilettanteism. The student must re-enact the intellectual and passional 
life of the author. A word must convey the meaning it had to the 
author and which he intended, and no other antiquarian or philological 
meaning. The student must work upon the text and have interest in it. 
Historical connections are closer, and differ with different authors but 
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must still be subordinate. The lecture system is often overworked, and 
its devotees sometimes overlook the invention of the printing press. 
What interests the average student should be preferred to the drier 
if more schoolarly matter, and a text book, mainly for reference but not 
for recitation, should be used. a 

A. Lang, in his charming new book on Oxford has more than added 
another to the large library upon the subject. He has given a general, 
if sometimes sentimental view of his interesting subject. Oxford has been 
a microcosm of English educational life. The impulse to its thought 
has usually come from without, not within, but Oxford has fermented 
readily and promptly distributed the new forces over England. It is 
eminently a discontented place, and the discontent is mostly of the noble, 
aspiring and not of the vain ignoble kind. Most of the great excite- 
ments in all its history have been more or less religious, but all this is 
now fast changing and Oxford is becoming a huge collection of schools 
where men are learning and teaching with great vigor. It is a huge ex- 
amining machine which works day and night. The work done by tutors 
is so amazing and so effective that it is little wonder that lecturing pro- 
fessors can hardly survive beside them. The endowment of research 
has never thrived for it would interfere with the ‘‘ beautiful if useless ” 
heads of houses. While doing its work now with much vigor, there is 
an undertone of feeling that perhaps nobler tasks are being neglected. 


By the courtesy of the Bureau of Education we can state that the 
Benefaction to Colleges and Universities in this country during the 
year 1889-90 amounted to $6,006,474. This sum was divided among 225 
colleges and universities. Thirty nine of these institution received one 
thousand dollars or less, and fifteen received over $100,000. The follow- 
ing received most: Harvard, $439,000; Wesleyan, $302,000; Yale, $262,- 
000; University of Penn., $260,000; Colgate, $152,000; Tufts, $130,000; 
Colorado College, $122,000; Johns Hopkins and the University of Vt., 
$121,000 each. On the other hand Middleberry College, Vt., reports 
$50, St. Johns, Fla., $75, the State University of Iowa, $100. For 
previous years the Bureau shows the following total benefactions for 
colleges and universities : 





$8,593,740 1881,.cecceseccsoece Cecccecccsens $7.440,224 
10.072 540 7.141.363 
11.226.977 11 270.236 
6,053,304 9.314.081 
4,126,562 5,976,168 
4,691 845 7 512,910 
3,015,256 6 646.368 
3,103,289 6,942,058 
5,249,810 
5,513,501 








The new calendar of the University of Toronto has an interesting 
sketch of its history and organization. Opened in 1843 it was first 
planned to be, like the University of London, an examiaating body, 
but was soon able to teach. The federation law of 1887 which opened the 
way for other collegiate denominational institutions which had affiliated 
to federate, opened a larger career to the University as the center in 
fact of the educational system of Ontario. The Crown is the supreme 
authority, and is represented by the Lieutenant-Governor, who is visitor, 
appoints all instructors and administers the finances. There is a Board 
of Trustees of 10 members, the senate of 10 ex-officio members headed 
by the minister of education, 25 appointed and 20 elected members, the 
convention composed of all graduates and the council of professors. 
Fellows are paid 500 dollars but are chosen for teaching ability. A new 
era of development seems opening before the University. 
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Gen. Francis A. Walker says it is marvelous how quickly children can 
forget examination knowledge, and speaks of an ‘‘ examination organ” 
which he compares to the third stomach of a camel which holds water 
long enough to carry the animal through a very dry time, or to the 
pouch of a Kangaroo. The best test of acquisition is todo the next 
thing; all bullion need not be Hall-marked. Rubbishy subjects may need 
it. Examinations will always be hated and hurtful, but always held to. 
The best technical education he holds equal to the best academic educa- 
tion. The latter often favors a false ideal, possibly yet lingering in the 
legal profession, by which a debater loves to defend a cause in which 
he does not believe, to make the worse appear the better reason, as in 
college debating societies. This would be impossible for a technical 
or scientific student. 


The proposal of the New England association of colleges to recon- 
struct the course of study for grammar schools by reducing the time 
given to arithmetic, grammar and geography, and introducing in their 
place elementary physics, geometry and algebra, and demonstrations in 
natural history and offering an opportunity to study Latin, French 
or German after the age of ten is hardly less than revolutionary. Most 
who arecompetent to judge hold that arithmetic consumes too much time, 
that method is too prominent in relation to matter, and that these changes 
would not at least make matters worse, but would like to see geography 
not reduced but enlarged. Let the coliegians now work out a pro- 
gram tothe subjects they suggest that is feasible. The average superin- 
tendent and grammar teacher or master is incompetent to do it. 


The Boston School Board prints this year again a list of authorized 
Text and Reference Bouks and Supplementary Reading Books. It is a 
pamphlet of 18 pages with hundreds of titles. These lists are made out 
by the lext Book Committee, but upon what principles or upon what 
method is known to them alone. The same committee select for all 
grades from primary through the High School. Some books on this list 
we know to be very good and some to be very bad. A text book should 
be stamped with the seal of official approval only after a prolonged and 
careful examination of as many as possible of the same grade. As with 
prize animals in an agricultura! fair, the value of the prize depends upon 
the number offered and the fewness of the prizes. They judge by scrutiny 
of the avimals themselves and not by what their owners say about them. 
Again no preference and not even any difference between books in the 
same list is presented. A method so bad can only produce results of 
little value. 


The vote of Cambridge (England) University declining by a vote of 
525 against 185 to drop required Latin and Greek was a surprise to the 
friends of the reform. 


The otium of the retiring dean Liddell of Christ’s Church College, 
Oxford, can never be sine dignitate. Dr. Paget succeeds him. 


Professor Jebb is the first professor of Greek ever sent to Parliament 
from the University of Cambridge. As a parliamentarian, a wicked Lon- 
don journal predicts it will be a case of Jit, non nascitur. 


Dr. Crichton Browne exhorts medical students to live for a beautiful 
old age in themselves and in others. ‘The increase of average longevity 
has been effected mainly in the first half of life and expecially in child- 
hood. Senile melancholy and dotage are the rule and normal old age is 
very rare. This is due to wild oats in youth and the strain of modern life 
later. To win longevity is the work of a lifetime, and its promotion a 
branch of public mediciue. There should be congresses of dotards for 
warning and healthful Ciceronian centenarians for encouragement. 
There should also be a point where general education ends, and special 
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and professional training begins a ‘‘ brain-conditioning house, where the 
staple of both intellect and character could be appraised, that men be 
guided to careers for which they are adapted, and thus one chief obsta- 
cle to longevity be removed.” 


In writing, fingers, wrist, elbow, shoulder must be held steady, the 
spine must be fixed and the pelvis firm, the thorax is rigid and the work is 
determined more by the work of the hand than by respiratory needs. 
The brows are knit and sometimes the tongue protruded. Thus nearly 
all the muscles are involved in the learner. Short sight and curved spine 
are caused by it. A vertical script and ambidexterity in writing would 
greatly reduce the dangers. 


Scholars will look with unusual expectancy to the magnificent new 
Bible to be issued by Hinrichs of Leipzic in six octavo volumes. It is to 
be a new translation into Elizabethian English, with scholarly rather 
than with homiletical notes, by many eminent scholars of Europe and 
America. Where books are derived from different documents this will 
be indicated by ink of different colors. The work of scholars must be in 
the hands of the publisher June 1, 1892. 


Prof. Kronecker, in his admirable biography of Helmholtz, gathers 
the latter’s references to his own modes of work, from which it appears 
that the germs of the greatest of his original ideas have arisen in the 
dark background of his mind when he has been most apart from human 
life and in closest and most sympathetic communion with nature, particu- 
larly in the Alps of which he is so fond. ‘*To him,” he says, ‘* who 
knows life only from books and paper, or who is tired by the monotony 
of work, such ideas come not.” The investigator must have something 
of the poet’s intuition. He must train for condition to get great fullness 
of life and power, as, e. g., by wandering in the pure air of mountains. 


At the interesting inauguration of W. G. Ballantine as president of 
Oberlin, he urged that the American college was unique and based on the 
constitution and needs of man. It does not aim to exhaust any subject 
in its curriculum, but to give a rounded liberal-man-making training. 
The new president thus takes his standin a square and aeile way for 
the college as college. 


Dr. Leo Burgenstein of Vienna caused four classes of children from 


10 to 14, so work in simple arithmetic for 10 minutes, then rest five, 


then work 10 minutes again, rest five, then work 10, then rest five and 
work 10 again, making thus 40 minutes of work inan hour. Vigor and 
certainty gradually fell offduring each period. He holds that children 
should work 45 minutes and rest 15 during all school time, but desires 
much further investigation as to how much strain children can stand 
without over-exertion. 


The Colorado College Studies for 1891 is a pamphlet of about 100 pages. 
made up of 12 papers read before the scientific society of the college, 
The longest and most important is by Professor Loud on elliptic func- 
tions delned independently of the calculus. Several other papers are val- 
uable. The pamphlet itself is a second annual publication, and reflects 
great credit upon this vigorous young college. It stands for a spirit 
greatly to be desired in more of our Eastern colleges. 


President Adams of Cornell wishes a publication fund, that the fruits of 
research ‘‘be no longer regarded as the exclusive possession of the privi- 
leged few, but shall be imparted to the public at large,” as a form of 
university extension. He would also have a good record at ‘‘a reputable 
college during the first two years to admit the holder to the junior class 
in any one of the universities.” The colleges would then lay stress on 
the work of the first two years, and the universities could do their legi- 
timate work of specializing. 
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President Hyde of Bowdoin contributes to the Educational Review for 
November one of the most important articles that have appeared in that 

rogressive and representative periodical, on the policy of the small col- 
ege. The opening paragraph strikes the key note of a contribution 
which should, and we hope will, mark a movement of the very first im- 
portance for higher education in our country. He says, ‘‘Now that we 
have the germs more or less developed of eight or ten universities, the 
colleges must prepare to take the second place in our educational sys- 
tem. To ape the university and try to spread over the whole field of 
higher education, or to be jealous of the university and set up as its 
rival, is equally absurd and suicidal. Its proper policy is to accept with 
modesty and self respect its new position; and by losing the old life of 
self-sufficient independence, to find the new life of membership in the 
highly differentiated educational organism of which the kindergartens 
are the feet and the university is the head.” Presidents Carter of Will- 
iams and Hill of Rochester (PED. SEM. p. 106-7), have expressed views 
looking in this direction. 


A. F. Chamberlain, M. A., has just published a convenient and useful 
pamphlet, entitled modern languages and classics in America and Eu- 
rope since 1880. It is made up largely of brief quotations from some 
scores of eminent men, arranged by countries and in such a way as to 
show the historical tendency. In France, and still more in Italy, the 
Grecophiles are still dominant. They are less powerful in England 
and Germany, and have won their battle for modern as distinct from 
ancient culture only in Sweden. The author evidently believes strongly 
in “translated classics,” and with Emerson would as soon swim North 
river instead of taking a penny steamer, as read classics in the original 
when he can get Bohn’s translations. The dense and lamentable ignor- 
ance of classical literature on the part of those who have received a 
classical education, and the fact that the present study of the ancient 
languages is the greatest obstacle to a knowledge of ancient literature ; 
that in the ‘‘modern diploma” Greek should be replaced by modern lan- 
guages, and taught only in the university on a par with Hebrew and San- 
scrit, and when taught should be taught as a living language; that Chip- 
eway, Mpongwe, Nahnati with a verb of 865 regularly derived forms, 
and Santal, in which every verb has at least 3,000 forms, and espec- 
ially Acchipwe, a language in which Brinton says ‘‘every verb is capa- 
ble of oe million variations, all regular and legitimate derivatives” 
are harder than Greek—are impressive points. Dr. Whewell said mere 
classical reading is a narrow and enfeebling education, and B. Gilder- 
sleve says, ‘*The vested interests of classical study ure even from a mer- 
cantile point of view enormous. Not only teachers, but book-makers, 
have an heavy stake in the fortunes of the classics, and the capital in- 
vested in them reminds us of the pecuniary hold of Paganism in the 
early Christian centuries.” 


President Andrews of Brown would have university extension work 
downward as well as outward, and would bring into the college fit per- 
sons who could attend but a single study for a single term, thus increas- 
ing college population without lowering standards. He would give cer- 
tificates on and degrees for such work, but would not shorten the course 
for the bachelor’s degree. 


A recent German writer says the cause for the ‘graduate proletariate,”’ 
the “hunger candidates,” and the overcrowding of the learned profes- 
sions, is that having once begun a classical course leading to the univer- 
sity they cannot withdraw till they have completed the course and at- 
tained the distinctions of a degree without almost entire loss of all their 
ad course. The discipline, or brain-whetstone, argument is 
dead. 


12 
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Professor A. S. Forbes says there are naturalists who must have nature 
sliced with a microtome, fried in paraffine, and boiled in corrosive subli- 
mate, before they care for it. The ravages of insects cost Illinois 
farmers half as much as the entire system of public education. He pleads 
for the function of the old-fashioned naturalist who loves the fields, and 
the observation of animals and their instincts. Classification and a 
broad philosophy of life in general should come in. 


Ex-President H. Davis, in the Educational Review, complains that 
State universities do not attract rich donors; that they must be open to 
all sexes and all colors. Members sometimes lobby for places on the 
teaching staff. A source of great weakness is holding open sessions of 
the governing board, where delicate snd confidential matters are dis- 
cussed. A State university is the servant of the public and may be asked 
to analyze soil for farmers, test water, ores and metals. In some State 
colleges but a third of those entering graduate. They will lean more 
to science than to letters, more to visible utility, to general more than 
to special training. 


Professor Comey has shown in the Educational Review by one of the 
most thorough and pains-taking of recent pedagogical studies that the 
statement made by the majority report of the Harvard faculty as a basis 
of the argument for shortening the course that the number of students 
in American colleges is falling behind the increase of population in the 
country is radically wrong. His figures show the exact opposite, viz., 
that the proportional increase of college students has for a long time 
far exceeded the increase of population, and that thus the alarm felt by 
the friends of higher education on this score was baseless. 


The Bureau of Education is now seeking to procure a complete set of 
text books in general abroad. 


Dr. S. Sheldon says our science students go to Germany, 150 in num- 
ber, every year, because laboratories and professors are better. He says 
Wiedermann’s Annalilen in Physics, and the Jahres-Berichte of the Ger- 
mah chemical society ‘‘contain more original matter each month than is 
published in America during a whole year.” Our professors, he says, 
are too often school-masters, and adds that we have but six prominent 
men in physics in this country, and two of these are in the government 
employ. American students, he thinks, have more ability than Ger- 
mans, but they arein too much of an hurry to give themselves a good 
training and to make their work exact, and lack perseverance in research, 
and have too much Yankee love of bigness in telescope objectives, etc. 


Professor Conrad says that of the total cost of the Prussian universi- 
ties the state pays 72 per cent. and students by fees 9.3 per cent., the 
rest coming from the private property of the universities. In Oxford 
and Cambridge 42 per cent. of the total expenditures goes to establish- 
ments, e. g., hospitals, museums, servants, etc. In Prussia there is one 
professor to every 11 students; in Scotland it is one to over 50. 


The plan for a new municipal school of medicine in Paris quite apart 
from the faculty continues to grow in favor. From the provinces has 
come a strong protest against abolishing the officiat de santé, which rep- 
resents a sort of second rate medical diploma. As this was very much 
favored in the provinces, where the preparatory schools fitted for it, its 
abolition would only increase the now almost scandalous overcrowding 
of medical classes in Paris. 


B. Meyer urges that certain good hours be kept free by statute for a 
few stated philosophic lectures for all students. That each professor be 
required to give once a year a public ‘‘Haupt-Vorlesung.” He would 
make lecture fees (which range from 1,000 marks for medical students 
t » 200 to 300 marks, or even less, for jurists) , more equal. 
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A professor at Bonn estimates that among the 1,350 students of that 
university, dueling (which is illegal and therefore little known of), may 
be assumed to be liable to 200, impossible for 231, and improbable, rare, 
and decreasing with the rest. He commends the idea of settling disputes 
by appealing to a General Court of Honor, and advocates the dissolu- 
tion of every corps that does not accept its decisions. 


Many efforts have been made to unite the many loca) German student 
societies of the various universities by choosing a general board and in- 
vesting it with certain powers. The difficulties in the way of this can 
be imagined when it is seen what labor is involved in bringing together 
even the corps of one university to, e. g.,a Kaiserkommers der Bnrs- 
chenschaften. 


Professor Marey, the physiologist, urges that in physical culture chief 
importance should be attached to natural exercises, like walking, jump- 
ing, running, games, etc., rather than to systematic gymnastics with 
special exercises of whatever sort or system, all of which are artificial. 
The latter are better than no exercises at all, but fit for nothing. 


At the University of Basel, Prof. F. Heman holds a pedagogical semi- 
nary and lectures thrice a week on the history of pedagogy since the Re- 
naissance, and Dr. Largiader lectures thrice a week on pedagogical psy- 
chology. 


The difficulty in dealing with an old and recalcitrant convocation in 
Ireland was lately got rid of, after many efforts at reform had failed, by 
dissolving the old Queen’s university and founding a new one in its 
place. 


Genoa has opened a school for travelers with a program comprising 
ethnology, commercial geography, history, and a thoroughness com- 
mendable, but probably demanded only by travelers with unusual time 
on their hands. 


At the great Swedish medical convention in August a large collection 
of portraits of eminent physicians, ancient costumes, and medical instru- 
ments, proved of great interest to over 400 attending physicians. 


There are societies of pedagogy, school-masters’ clubs or other teach- 
ers’ Associations in New York, St. Louis, Boston, Chicago and in many 
other large and not a few smaller places in the country, but what are 
they doing for education? We have collected and read the constitutions 
or reports or proceedings of a number of these without very great edifi- 
cation. It is the old story in all matters educational, they try to do too 
much and so really do little. What should be done by some such society 
in every considerable town is first of all to rent one or more centrally- 
located rooms, and to provide means for a competent lady to give a fixed 
portion of her time to making asmall, but very select collection of books, 
journals and illustrative apparatus. ‘These should be selected froma 
wide international field, and their catalogue should be its proudest posses- 
sion. From one to two thousand dollars a year would make a slow and 
sure beginning. Everything should depend upon quality, and quantity 
and numbers should bedisregarded. This plan has been very successful 
abroad. Social reunions, once a week or month, lectures, conferences, 
etc., could easily be added. 


Mr. William L. Gilbert, late of Winsted, Conn., lately left nearly 700,- 
000 dollars to sixteen trustees of that town to establish there the * Gil- 
bert School.” The trustees desire to make it a model institution for sec- 
ondary instruction. The money was left almost entirely without 
conditions. save that all teachers and pupils must be protestant. As no 
field of education is so unsettled, the trustees, all business men, have 
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no easy task before them. We trust they will not become bewildered by 
the many functions—college-fitting,classical, realistic, manual, teachers, 
and other kinds of training and attempt too much, but will select a defi- 
nite field limited enough so that they fmay be able to do the work 
extremely well, and leave other work to other schools. The income of 
one million dollars cannot cover the entire field of secondary learning. 
Everything depends on their recognition of this. 


The new English bill abolishing school fees and replacing them by 
state grants went into effect Sept. 1. This radical measure is the last 
fruit of the act of 1870, and is probably the beginning of a more demo- 
cratic and universal system of education. It started with the conserva- 
tions and was not very strongly opposed, even by the voluntary or de- 
nominational schools. It may fill up board schools, and is sure to give 
the state greater control. The English is now practically one with the 
American system of education. 


F. W. Hewes prints an interesting chart (Christian Union, August, 
1891) showing graphically the increase of enrollment for the decade 
1880-90, the increase of population and the percentage of enrollment to 
population. The West leads by far all the country in increased enroll- 
ment, save Nevada, which has decreased. Indiana, Maine, New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont have lost. Every Southern state also shows gain in 
enrollment. Virgiria has added 10 to its enrollment for every 12 increase 
of popniation, and thus leads in this second count. In the percentage of 
enrollment to population the South, astonishing as it is, is already fully 
abreast of the North. Thisis probably partly explained by duplicate en- 
rollment. Louisiana with 11, and Kansas with 28 per cent. of its popula- 
tion enrolled, are the extremes; in the West and South school enrollment 
has increased faster than population; inthe North, slower. Of the 5,957 
schoolhouses in Nebraska, 792 are of sod. These are cheap and warm. 
In New Mexico one-fourth of the schools are in Spanish only, and less 
than one-third in English only. 


In 1883 an exposition of models of school buildings was held by the 
government at the Trocadero, Paris. This coincided with the remark- 
able development of school buildings in France, chiefly of primary at 
first, but more recently of intermediate and higher. These experts, who 
presided over this exposition, attempted, at the request of the govern- 
ment, to formulate certain norms or rules to be observed in the chief 
classes of school buildings. This effort, however, caused a certain ap- 
prehension on the part of municipalities. This, it was feared, would 
interfere with free competition among architects. Now all plans must 
be submitted to the government, whosearchitect, L. Sauvageot, approves 
or rejects or amends them all. 


The university problem has been for years one of the gravest 
questions of state in Russia. Alexander I (1801-29) founded the univer- 
sities of Kharkhof, Kazan, St. Petersburg and Odessa, restored Heling- 
fors and Dorpat, (1692 Gustavus Adolphus). They later became such 
hot-beds of revolutions that Nicholas I was minded to closeand replace 
them by military schools, and issued an ukase putting the professors 
under surveillance and withdrawing the right to elect rectors, suppress- 
ing certain classes, restricting to the clergy of the orthodox Greek 
church only the right to teach philosophy and limiting the number of 
students in each university to 700, and giving to the curator, usually an 
old soldier, autocratic powers. Alexander II (1855-81) emancipated the 
serfs and gave liberty to universities. Laws in Russia as in England 
are piece-meal. In England their contradietions have been u for 
liberty, but in Russia for oppression. Alexander then began a compre- 
hensive codification in the ‘*Svrod” in 1857, which led later to a reform 
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of the judiciary and of criminal law. The emancipating university law 
of 1863 was passed, and in 1869 half a million rubles were given for 
scholarships in St. Petersburg, and private citizens created many more. 
All liberals aided the universities and they were thronged by the 
poor and discontented. Instead of developing a taste for disinterested 
studies Cr | increased the strange fascination for nihilism. Hence the 
law of 1884. 


In his very valuable studies in comparative pedagogy, entitled The 
New Education, E. Dreyfus Brisac finds a chief antithesis between in- 
dividual liberty and the rights and needs of the state. Before the 
revolution education must first of all conform to the national spirit. 
France, the Fatherland and her needs were the touchstone. ‘The 
revolution expanded all aims to universalism and the rights of man. 
Now coincidence and compromise between the different parties is the 
aim. A synpthesis of patriotism and universalism now often underlies 
the attempted adjustment between general education and special train- 
ing. 

The Belgian senator, Montefiori-Levi, who has done so much for the 
University of Liége, has just given a magnificent sum to build and equip 
a laboratory for electrical study on a large scale. Liége has been dis- 
tinguished for electrical studies since the days of Gramme, and has 
trained many of the best professors in Europe in this specialty. With 
the young and already distinguished Professor Eric Girard at the head 
of the department its pre-eminence will be now all the more marked. 


A. Dumont says that M. Bacelli’s proposed scheme for a total recon- 
struction of Italian universities has met with great sympathy and 
secured for him many admirers in all Europe, although so radical a 
reform would perhaps be hardly practicable just now in France. There 
the trouble is that till lately both master and student contributed too 
little to the progress of science. Comparisons with what had been in 
other countries has had a most advantageous result. Faculties are not 
only teaching bodies, but scientific discoveries are expected of them. 
Only a strong taste for science justifies an university. The pedagogy of 
higher education he says till lately had been too much neglected in 
France. Some of the best movements in higher education have not been 
= praised by competent judges to lead students to see their 
worth. 


Dr. A. Abbott says popular interest in law is increasing in this coun- 
try, precedent is weakening, and the volume of litigated business is 
steadily increasing. Now the latest utterances of the highest courts are 
most heeded, formerly it was earlier decisions. English decisions are now 
rarely quoted, precedents are diverse and conflicting, courts of last 
resort are thus reinterpreting both common law and equity jurispru- 
dence, while inventions and innovations in business and social usage 
cause controversies of novel kind. The student must thus be trained not 
only in what is settled, but in methods of dealing with the unsettled. It 
is not defect nowadays if a lawyer has to confess to a judge that he has 
no case in point. In questions thus open to treatment upon public merit 
or intrinsic justice often lies the golden opportunity for the American 
bar. The recognized grounds and premises now admitted as proper 
for the decision of open questions often constitute matter for a special 
course. 


Carroll D. Wright says America has no counterpart of the European 
schools of statistics. Our statisticians have no training as a rule; take 
up the work impromptu; yet Engel, the great Prussian authority, says he 
would exchange the training of his famous Bureau of Statistics for the 
far wider field of work open in this country. Here the government per- 
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mits, as his does not, inquiry into the conditions of the people and the 
progress of their industries. Births, deaths, marriages and other con- 
ventional subjects are about all that come to the hand of the continental 
statistician. Here however not only is all permitted, but the popular 
demand for statistics outruns the supply. Already this subject is receiv- 
ing attention in our best colleges. 


Prof. L. Jolly, in his history of the unique faculty of state science at 
Tiibingen, which, although having its germs early in the century, was 
reorganized in the early seventies, shows clearly that the close associa- 
tion of the social and political subjects with forestry has been a help to 
both, not only in students, but in power. 


Prof. W. Lexis of Gottingen has just published an article upon demand 
and supply of professional students in Prussia. His conclusions are 
represented in the following table: 








Evangelical Theology, 1,320 2,712 1,392 
Catholic “ 860 811 49 
Lawyers, 1,840 2,821 981 
Doctors, 2,675 5,019 2,344 
Pharmacists, 350 600 250 
Dentists, 300 206 -94 
Philologists, 1,170 2,063 893 
Mathematicians, 470 1,301 831 

Total, 8,985 15,533 6,691 


The first column of figures is the number of men needed to supply the 
vacancies arising each year. The second column is the total number of 
students in all nine of the Prussian universities in 1888-9, and the third 
is the actual surplus over the normal number. There is dearth of only 
catholic clergymen and of dentists. 


Most of the medical schools in this country have no endowment. The 
Johns Hopkins is an exception. So is now the college of physicians and 
surgeons in New York, which since Vanderbilt endowed it, has been in- 
corporated with Columbia College. The Philadelphia Medical School 
has lately increased its still very modest endowment, but has large hopes. 
The university of the city of New York is to unfold in a new locality, 
where its medical college can better participate in its expansion. 


As long ago as 1884, M. Roche of the French educational budget was 


able to report as follows: ‘* With regard to the increased expenditure 
since 1870 primary education has been raised from 8 million to 90 mil- 
lion ; in other words, the expenses of primary education have been multi- 
ay eleven times, while those of secondary education raised from 3 mil- 
ion to 16,852,900 francs have increased five fold. The expenses of higher 
education, the source of every science and progress, having been raised 
from 4,215,521 to 11,520,355, have only been a little more than doubled.” 
Since this was written higher education has been greatly expanded. 


Prof. C. O. Whitman seems to agree with Prof. Farlow that the stu- 
dent of science in colleges usually has had his faculties of observing and 
investigating blunted by bad training in school. Universities must move 
first and pitch their work in an higher key, not merely to drill, but to 
create. There must be more devotion to the unremunerative work of 
science. No organization which aims merely to provide what an unin- 
structed public asks can create or direct, but will only adopt and conform. 
It is elementary, though it calls itself university. e best teacher is an 
investigator; we must not longer pursue an university policy which dis- 
courages those who have a strong predilection for research,but must plant 
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ourselves on our highest instincts and the world will come round to us. 
Argument has no effect on low grade institutions. They can only be 
leavened by the influence of high examples. 


Dr. S. O. L. Potter of California, in his address at the 41st meeting of 
the American Medical Association, contrasting European and American 
medical education, is indignant with the German authorities for refusing 
to recognize the title of M. D. in American doctors studying at Berlin. 
To punish them he advises American students to withdraw from Ger- 
many and goto London, and he would retaliate by having us refuse to 
recognize foreign graduates. In England, besides a —— law forall 

reat Britain, there is the Council controlling all examining boards. 
Roce there is no central or controlling power. In England the time 
required for consecutive medical study has just been raised from four 
to five years. 

Ex-President A. D. White would see the university problem in New 
York solved by having the better colleges drop the first two years and 
give the work over to the smaller colleges. The former could then ap- 
proach the character of real universities. The degree of A. B. would be 
degraded, but let each institution pretend to be only what it really is, 
and let rich men establish good fitting schools. 


The widespread increase in education is seen in the many new educa- 
tional journals (The Pedagogical Seminary, The Educational Review, The 
University, School and College), and several others promised for the year, 
and in the increased space given to educational subjects in the 
daily and religious press and the journals like The Review of Reviews 
The Atlantic, Scribner's, The Forum, etc. The Independent and The Chris- 
tian Union and others often devote pages of a single number to half a 
dozen articles by prominent educators. 


It is a fair question says Blondel in his great work on law-education, 
whether it is better to retain the now most sacred principles of liberty of 
pooper s | and of ee and push 10 of the best in a class to the very 
top of their ability and leave 90 to the laissez-faire and mediocrity of 
common student life, or give all the strength of our institutions to plans, 
courses, examinations, obligatory attendance, etc., to raise the general 
level of mediocrity a little. 


Higher education, says Dumont, is always in danger of becoming 
secondary edncation of a more refined order. The only cure, he adds, 
is more importance to original efforts, the fostering a taste for research 
and studies of a higher kind that have no immediate professional useful- 
ness. 


In every faculty, says arecent writer, there are many routine, hack 
—— who recall the simile in Cecil Dreame, of students buzzing 
ike bees about a dried last year’s mullein stalk. There are in every col- 
lege and university in all lands many students with no love of knowl- 
edge, whose chief education is acquired by researches into ways of shirk- 
ing work. Most of all perhaps academic subsidies have supported a 
number of subjects of study which are like an exhausted mine, which 
have lost not only interest, but all practical or scientific value, but are 
kept alive by academic *‘ protection.” 


Prof. F. H. Stoddard says that just as 40 years ago each college professor 
tried to teach everything so now every college and university is trying 
to do eve ing. Each institution must specialize, will soon surely do 
80; presidents say the boy must go to college earlier; seciuedeasl 
schools sometime say the — is hardly needed at all; the universit 
must control and shape the college, the — the preparatory school, 
= aa il the district school, etc., and thus co-ordination will 

e achieved. 
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F. A. Wolf said the greater the Pp a the more intimately and 
unreservedly he can associate with his students, and the less he needs 
any sort of nimbus. Like so many other able professors, he impaired and 
then lost his position because he was two uncompromizing to adapt him- 
self to others. He could not make concessions, could work in no har- 
ness and at last fell. 


Ouida says the present disposition of government to compel attend- 
ance at school, muzzle the dog, to ask its leave to marry, to vaccinate, 
to fill up census and other returns, is socialistic. We shall soon be made, 
she says, to practice Pasteur’s inoculation, or use Koch’s infusion. The 
latter breed fear, cowardice and nervous terrors that make us prostrate 
poltroons. The microbe is far too rare to justify the wide-spread demen- 
tia and hysteria it has caused, which are far worse than rabies. In re- 
turn for all this the state permits us to go through the comedy of the 
voting urn. This is too trifling to atone for this vast loss of civil and 
moral freedom. 


Josephine Shaw Lowell says there are 15,000 dependent children in 
New York city supported in institutions at an annual expense of one and 
one-half million dollars, who, after five to six years, are returned to their 
parents or the city but little improved. Manual training, tastes for and 
capacity to live in the country, health, industry, etc., are but poorly 
cultivated. She recommends that all be placed in the hands of a re- 
sponsible expert, or at least a responsible board, which could easily ef- 
fect great improvement. 


The trustees of the Slater fund ($50,000 per year), for the education 
of the freedmen, at their last fourteenth meeting, decided to continue 
the policy of concentrating their aid upon a few of the best existing in- 
stitutions. Thirty-seven institutions were aided. Clark university, At- 
lanta, Ga., received $5,000, ‘‘as an experiment,” no other receiving over 
$2,500. The divorce of religion from character is so great that one col- 
ored leader lately said that three-fourths the Baptist and two-thirds 
the Methodist clergy were unfit mentally, morally, or both, to preach. 
Their ideas of Christ are so perverted that it injures their moral life. 
Their schools are injured by greed of numbers. Their education has so 
far developed wants faster than ability to satisfy them. The retiring 
secretary thinks the so-called ‘‘force-bill would have wrecked the ne- 
groes’ chance of public education.” 


Mr. Fitch says the American school superintendent is inspector, min- 
ister of education, licenser of teachers and professor of pedagogy at the 
same time. That so precarious is his position that he is often not only 
ignorant of education, but really cannot afford to study it seriously ; but 
must give much of his time to practical politics. The system is not 
only bad educationally, but morally. Of our private schools it is said 
that many of them are mere money-making ventures, the last refuge of 
men who have failed in other callings, or temporary make-shifts. 


J. M. Rice, once a doctor, now a specialist in education, who has 
spent some years in studying schools in Europe, says the entire school 
system of New York city is unscientific and but little in advance of the 
middle ages. School boards should be composed of experts appointed 
by committees composed of college presidents and others, and should be 
salaried. The normal college sends out teachers ‘‘entirely unfit for 
their work.” They can give but 10 to 15 lessons during all their course. 
a and pedagogy are to the teacher what emai physiolo; 
and pathology are for physicians. A period of probation should precede 
all appointments. 
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The National Educational Association was organized in 1870 by the 
union of the then three independent national associations. Since then it 
has published a volume of its annual proceedings. Of these but two— 
1870, 1872—are out of print. A classified list of the papers under 34 sub- 
jects is now published by the association in a pamphlet of 16 pages, with 
several hundred titles. Among many poor and cheap papers some very 
valuable ones are scattered. In turning over the volumes themselves a 
gradual, though very slow, improvement is manifest. 


H. P. Warren says that at the age of 10 to 12 the elements of numbers 
and arithmetic can and should be mastered, and that the next four 
years, usually given to geography, history, grammar and arithmetic, are 
the lost years. These studies can be mastered incidentally, and Latin, 
French and German and imsutional geometry and simple English class- 
ics should fill these years. ; 


M. L. Dickenson urges that our present educational system tends to 
produce a dead levilin the pupils. It should develop the real pupil as he 
is. The teacher of young children should keep in close relations with 
the mother and physician. Every institution should have in its faculty 
One person at least whose work should be to develop individual traits of 
mind and character. 


Prest. C. A. Blanchard deplores the abandonment of family education 
by the home in favor of the school, and pleads for a restoration of the 
family altar, home Bible study, reading, etc. The abandonment of all 
educational interest by families has reached alarming proportions. 
Everyone should select some school to aid. 


Ex-President John Bascom urges that those who send to parochial or 
other private schools are really taxed twice. As private schools are in- 
creasing this evil becomes greater. This is unjust, but the writer does 
not suggest a remedy. 


Superintendent Greenwood of Kansas City measured the height and 
weight of 361 white boys and 363 white girls and 84 colored boys and 
134 colored girls from the schools of that city, all between 10 and 15 
years of age. Shoes and wraps were off in all cases. Only even years 
and no months are given. The difference between the two races was 
small. Malhall’s dictionary of statistics, which was used for comparison, 
hy the heights of the English boy at the ages of 10 and 15 as 51.8 and 

2.2 inches respectively, and the weight as 67 and 103 pounds. Mr. 
Greenwood sums up his conclusions from his very small numbers of 
children by saying: ‘*The Kansas City children are taller, taking sex 
into account, than the average English child at the age of either 10 or 
15, but weigh a fraction less at 10, but upwards of four pounds more at 
15, while the average Belgian boy and girl compare favorably with 
American children two years younger. 


Dr. Cohn gives tables of his own investigations and those of about 50 
other specialists on hygiene of the eye. He concludes that in the whole 
civilized world the number of short-sighted scholars increases with the 
requirements of the schools and with the rank of the class. The figures 
varied from 1 per cent. in the ~—o school of Schreiberbau (Cohn), 
to 80 per cent. in a private school in Vienna (Jizger). 


Sigismund would investigate such points as whether thick, strong 
children develop slower mentally than lean and feeble children ; whether 
girls develop more rapidly than boys; the effect of climate, location, 
time of year, the physiological effects of schools, the development of 
language, etc. 
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Both Dukes in his new and readable work on school diet, and Blyths 
in his diet tables for school children, prescribe some sweets, mostly with 
meals, and would give some indulgence to natural cravings. 


Professor Laurie of Edinburgh looks forward to the time when all 
elementary teachers will be prepared at the university. 


The Leipzic Society of Pedagogy offers a prize of $75 for the best 
essay on pedagogical pathology in the sense of Striimpel. 


A teacher in Spain who, like so many others, had not received the 
small salary due for a year or two, ends a long letter on the subject by 
expressing the hope that Spain will soon be conquered by a country 
that has some respect for education. 


Secondary education in France has been so often changed, and schol- 
arships are so commonly awarded upon the service of parents to the 
state, that attendance suffers and confidence is undermined. It seems a 
case of morbus pedagogicus, or the tinkering mania. 


Edtrés says the only possible way to do anything for the moral edu- 
cation of the people lies in public school education. 


Preliminary and later permanent registration for teachers is likely to 
prevail in England. 


The question of allowing girls to pass the ieee examination of 
the gymnasium is to be seriously considered by the Germans. 


At the old university of Kiel nearly all the buildings are now new. 
The chief are as follows, with cost in marks: Zoological Institute, 
206,150; Anatomical Institute, 110,200; Chemical, 216,300; Physiologi- 
cal, 175,250; Botanical, 86,849; Library, 248,087. 


Grant Duff said that in educational matters men must always 
be warned against the second best. 


A recent English writer urges that university extension is liable to 
hurt the university without helping lower education. 


The ter-centennial of the Dublin university, which falls next year, is 
already being arranged. 

A rich widow, Holst, who died in Stockholm last June, left consider- 
able property to the University of Upsala. 


Jules Simon says: ‘‘ Since our defeat by the Germans in 1870, every 
Frenchman has understood that our most weighty interest and our 
holiest duty was to organize and develop our educational system. 


Greek opens the oracles of God and teaches man to dispise the common 
herd, said one of its elder apologists. 


The General Council of London want medical degrees given only to 
those who have already a license to practice. 


The cut and color of university hoods is now attracting much atten- 
tion in Scotland. 

The University of California has established a chair of oriental lan- 
guages. 

An English writer refers tothe American system of education as many 
ganglia and no cerebrum. 


The new Italian minister of education, Villari, has promulgated a very 
vigorous but economical policy. 


The London Board of Trade refused a license to the proposed British 
Institute of Preventative Medicines because it might vivisect. 
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Mr. John Miller says an ideal university is a great manufacturer of 
working people, lawyers, preachers, doctors, professors for each college 
branch. It is a college and a bunch of training schools. Insist on only 
the best studies. 


The proposition is made to divide the now dual function of the Prus- 
sian cultus minister to church and to education into two offices. 


The recent international students’ organization at Ghent attracted rep- 
resentation from most continental lands, and so serious and important 
were the subjects considered that a movement in this direction is pre- 
dicted. 


A government circular has been issued and posted at Leipzic request- 
ing students of theology to attend lectures on pedagogy. 


The society for the history of education in Germany, which is publish- 
ing the magnificent volumes entitled Monumenta, wishes more funds, 
and says the educational history of Germany has been but little explored. 


James Bryce says no people ever gave so much “oe pe to the develop- 
ment of its universities as Germany ; none has profited so much by the 
service they render, and nowhere do they play so large a part in the 
national life. 











DESCRIPTION OF RECENT ACQUISITION TO THE 
PEDAGOGICAL DEPARTMENT OF CLARK 
UNIVERSITY. 


Képps Lesetafel. This is a modification of the Plato-Dolztche ‘ read- 
ing machine.” It consists of a rectangular board painted black and sup- 
ported by two braces; and has groves in which large letters pasted 
upon wooden blocks or the like can be placed. It is also provided with 
sliding wooden screens by means of which the number of letters shown 
may be regulated without removing them. Ww.H.B 


Born’s ‘* Neue Lesemaschine.” This consists of a black wooden tablet 
and 28 wooden slides with letters pasted on both sides. In the back of 
the tablet are one horizontal and two upright grooves into which the 
slides fit; and in front is an opening made up of three squares through 
which the letters appear. The slides 1-7 are for the introductory exer- 
cises. Slide 1, with the fundamental sounds, is placed in the horizontal 
groove. The slides, with initial sounds (Anlauten), are used in the first 
vertical groove, those with final sounds in the second groove. The let- 
ters are very carefully arranged, and a large number of words may often 
be formed with a single fundamental and final by merely changing the 
initial sound ; as, e. g., eine, seine, weine, beine, deine. The next group 
of exercises, ‘with slides 8- 11, involves syllables with two sounds; the 
group with slides 12-18, words of two syllables and three sounds; the 
group with slides 19-28, words beginning with capitals and words of 
three syllables. Among the advantages claimed for this ‘‘ machine” are 
the ease with which it is manipulated; the large number of words that 
may be formed; the great diversity of exercises possible, and the fact 
that the formation of new words by the sudden change of a slide with 
an initial or final sound arrests the attention of children. 

The purpose of the various Lesetafeln, Lesemaschinen, ete., of which 
these are samples, is to supplement or take the place of primers, and to 
avoid distracting a child by showing a large number of letters at once 
as in books. W.H. B. 


Born’s ** Rechenapparat.” This apparatus consists of a rectangular 
board, about two feet by three in size, on which are fitted ten tin slides. 
On pushin back each slide, ten circular openings, through which the 
black board appears, are seen on a white background. These openings 
represent the numbers from one to one hundred. Behind the lowest two 
slides are two small wooden shafts on which are painted red circles. By 
sliding the shafts in the grooves, the openings appear white or red at 
will. By manipulating the slides many different groups of numbers 
may be shown; the even numbers may be shown in a symmetrical, the 
odd numbers in an unsymmetrical pu. By manipulating the shafts 
and the slides, a given group may be divided into parts; e. g., the num- 
ber eight may be symbolized by three red and five black points, or by 
two red, three black and three white points. Thus the various processes 
of addition and substraction may be represented. W. H. B. 


Tillich’s Rechenkasten. This apparatus for illustrating arithmetical 
operations was constructed by Ernst Tillich, a pupil of Pestalozzi, and 
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is described as follows in hisown words: ‘* Mysimple reckoning machine 
consists essentially of a hundred different blocks for the simple numbers 
from one to ten. To each simple number belong ten blocks. The ones, 
of which there are twenty on account of their more frequent use, are 
one-inch cubes. All other numbers in proportion to their size are longer. 
The twos have, therefore, the length of two inches, the threes of three 
inches, and so on, but the breadth and thickness remain only one inch. 
All of these blocks are in a box arranged for them, which is separated 
into ten compartments, each of which contains the ten blocks which be- 
long to each number. Of course, the depth of each compartment depends 
upon the length of the block. This box is provided with a cover. which 
is so arranged that the inch blocks can be placed upon it in order that 
they may be grouped and separated ina different wey.” Very different 
estimates of the value of this piece of apparatus have been made by dif- 
ferent educators. Stoy aud others have recommended it most warmly, 
but the majority of teachers do not value it highly. Its serious fault is 
that it represents a number, for example 6, by a block, six times as large 
as the unit cube, it is true, but still it is one and therefore not a direct 
symbol of six. W. HH. B. 


Dr. E. Diirre’s Ziffertafel. This is a paste-board frame 16 x 22, with 9 
sliding strips with eight figures each. All the fundamental rules of 
arithmetic and fractions can be taught on it at a great saving of black- 
board work and of chalk on the part of the teacher by withdrawing or 
setting the strips, which move horizontally. Anexplanatory pamphlet 
goes withit. It is cheap (50 cts.), old, and still considerably used. 


Table Féret Hygiénique. This desk may be raised to any height from 1 
centimeter to 1 meter and 28 centimeters. Thus it can be adjusted to 
pupils of different sizes and permits work while standing. Not only can 
certain school tasks be done best standing, but this position permitsa 
rest from prolonged sitting, the attitude is likely to be more correct, and 
it gives free play for the expansion of the thorax. In one form the desk 
may be placed either in a horizontal or a vertical position; thus the 
distance of 30 to 35 centimeters between the eye and the object can 
always be preserved ; and in case of myopia this distance can be lessened. 
The seat accompanying this desk is merely a movable bench without a 
back ; hence it is not suitable for prolonged work sitting. For sitting, a 
seat like Brandt’s should be used, which may be dropped, can be 
adjusted to different heights, and can be placed at a minus distance from 
the desk according to hygienic norms. W. 4H. B. 


E. Walther, Bilder zum ersten Ansehauungsunterricht, 13x9. Schreiber 
of Stuttgart, who publishes these colored folios, began in 1838 by issuing 
a series in a German edition of 50,000 aud had to translate and publish it 
in nine other languages. These have held their own against many newer 
series. Formerly teachers and parents wished single objects; now they 
wish groups with oral exercises. As thus associated with language 
work the pictures must be of familiar objects and adapted at the same 
time to those who live in town, country, plain, mountains, or by the sea. 
Groups and single objects must alternate yet be related. We have here 
three series: £ Miscellaneous scenes from life. II. Animals and 
plants. III. Geographical. Each series has 30 double page, brightly 
colored pictures with 100 to 200 words of description each, and all are 
dedicated to the late Empress Augusta Victoria. The art is unique. 
The first picture e. g., is the interior of a peasant’s room, and shows bed, 
stove, family at meal, spinning apparatus, clock, baby in cradle, cat and 
dog, dolls, pictures on the walls, etc., with every salient point brought 
out with pedagogic objectiveity. The kinds of food eaten, the rude 
painting on the cradle and the curtains, the sand on the floor, all stand 
out simple, yet clearly. Then comes a sitting-room of a well-to-do 
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family, then two elaborate kitchens, one in the country and one in the 
city. A cellar, barnyard, forest, garden, harvest and snow scenes, vine- 
yard, coal and brick, marketing, building, a water scene, etc., follow, 
all full of life and incident and with frequent supplemental pictures of 
single objects. Altogether we have here a new school of art the 
knowledge of which is not found in this country. 


Bilder zur Deutschen Geschichte. These are in two series of 30 pictures 
each, 23x27 inches. The pictures are uncolored wood-cut copies in 
uniform size and finish by many artists, and with explanatory text 
pamphlets so copious as to be almost a brief history. ‘These pictures 
were published soon after the Franco-Prussian war when national feel- 
ing and interest in German history were strong. As the work is intended 
for lower grades the biographic element is profninent, as the pragmatic 
shonld be for higher classes. The first requisite for a good teacher is 
that he should be able to tell a good story. If history is dull it is the 
teacher’s fault. History must be picturesque in words also. These 
wall charts attempt to be correct in costume, surroundings and portrait- 
ure. 


Bohny’s Nenes Bilderbuch. This is an old and standard 11x13 inch 
German picture book with 400 colored pictures on 35 cardboard tables. 
It is designed to help children of from 2} to 7 years of age to see, think, 
talk and arithmetize. It is much used for deaf mutes, and is more for 
families than schools. It deals with the most famlliar and easy objects 
and should make children more attentive to their immediate surround- 
ings. For so cheap a book the drawing and coloring are admirable. 
The questions under each picture are for the use of the parent or 
teacher in teaching the child to count and discriminate. It could no 
doubt be well used by an English child in learning German. 


Schreiber’s Wandtafeln. These are 9 linen-mounted, 36x30 inches, with 
copious explanatory text, and each table is divided into six distinct 
colored pictures. The first five are miscellaneous objects, sometimes 
several score per table, well colored and labelled and with a pamphlet 
of copious and judicious explanatory text. The objects are of the most 
familiar kind, from the bed room, barn, street, field, with many domes- 
tic and wild animals, birds, fishes, bugs, water scenes, etc., all as 4 basis 
of instruction and language work. The other four represent 12 indus- 
tries, viz., tailor, baker, butcher, tanner, shoemaker, saddler, builder, 
lock maker, bookbinder, carpenter, wagon maker and butcher. On the 
left are the men at work, with colors in the foreground and many un- 
colored details in the background. On the right are about a score of the 
chief tools, named on the chart and described in the text. This latter 
series is in every way admirable, each picture of which excites interest 
in and opens up quite a mass of information. 


Ehrenberg’s Wandbilder, etc. Large colored Bible pictures, 24x31 
inches, 12 from the Old and 12 from the New Testament, with an explan- 
atory pamphlet of 107 pages by Schumann. The latter is Bible para- 
phase with quotations, poetry and song. The appeal is directly to the 
sentiments, rather than to the emotions, but the method is strictly nar- 
rative. All is drawn with attention to details with reed on heavy glazed 
cardboard. The set costs five dollars, uncolored four dollars. 


Bilder zur Biblischen Geschichts. These are by Reichardt and are 27x22 
inches, uncolored, ten from Old and ten from the New Testament. 


Schnorr’s Bilder zur Biblischen Geschichts. There are 30 in all, 28x24 
inches, colored, and on material from both testaments. 


Wilke’s Bilder-Tafeln. These are 16 in number, 20x24 inches, colored, 
and have been worked over by Heinemann. Each represents a scene, 
and unlike some such series has a certain artistic unity. 
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Winklemann’s Auschauungs Bilder. There are 8 large 36x30 inches, 


colored, linen and roller-mounted charts for class work in language, not 


only vernacular but like Wilke’s, are sometimes used for French and 
English language work. 


Scholz’ Grosse Thiere. These are 65 colored charts, 16x14 inches, each 
devoted to one or more members of the same species, and with the 
name printed below in English, French, German, Italian and Dutch. 


Engleder’s Wandtafeln. These are acolored botanical series of charts» 
24x31 inches. One, e. g., is devoted to the potato, with cuts showing 
roots, seed, flower, cross-sections, etc. The tiger lily, pine, oak, etc., 
are treated in the same way. 


H6lzel’s Wandbilder. These large pictures, four in number, 36x56 
inches, are far more artistic than Winklemann’s, but devoted like these 
to scenes from active life. 


Engleder’s Wandtafeln. This is a series of 30 large animal and bird 
pictures, 33x41. Many of the animals are natural size and all are 
natural colors. All are mounted on heavy paper with loops for hanging, 


Eckhardt’s Wandtafeln. This is a new and unusually elegant series» 
30x42 inches, and is not yet complete. The honey bee and silk worm 
are particularly good, the stages of development and the work of each 
being shown. 


Pfeiffer’s Bilder. These are 12 colored tables, 26x36 inches, elegantly 
finished on heavy calendered paper, with illustrative text by Kehr. 
Somewhat more expensive than most such pictures ($6.00 for all). 
Each picture is to be associated with a well-known German poem. 


Bopp. Wandtafeln fur Noturlehre. The first section of this interesting 
series contains 8 large colored plates of various sizes, illustrating light- 
ning and lightning rods, telephone, phonograph and microphone, diving 
bell, fire engine, balloon, compass and locomotive. The illustrated text 
is a tiny text book of pregnant suggestiveness. 


Meinhold’s Wandbilder, 25x36 inches, contains one large animal each, 
highly colored. 


Kafemann’s Bilder, 30x38 inches, are complicated with scenery, etc. 
A distinctive feature is a series of patches of color on the margin, repre- 
senting each color used in the plate, so that the series can be used for 
color work. 


Fowler & Wells’ New Model Anatomical Manikin is in the form of a 
large map, 18x18 inches. On opening it, the human figure, one-half show- 
ing veins aud the other muscles, appears. On lifting the first flap two 
deeper views appear ; on lifting the others, still deeper layers. Twelve 
other views around the edge, illustrating eye, ear, heart, stomach, 
throat, etc., and each also with flaps showing layers appear. It is ad- 
mirable and cheap. 


In the PEDAGOGICAL SEMINARY, page 93, a brief account of new canons 
of object lessons introduced into French schools, corresponding to 
our grammar school grades, was given. Since then, an entire collection 
of 643 objects has been placed in the pedagogical rooms of Clark Uni- 
versity. ‘The objects are mounted on slips of cardboard, and these 
fastened upon larger cardboards. Each object and process is named, 
and perhaps briefly described on the cardboard, and in addition is an ex- 
planatory pamphlet or text-book of 98 pages by C. Dorangeon. The 
set is called a Musée Industrial Scolaire. 
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Professor O. T. Mason’s three large and valuable charts, 22x28 inches. 
The first represents Quatrefage’s scheme of organic and inorganic 
nature, to which are added Topinard’s types of mankind. The 
second schematizes Haeckel’s ethnological types, and adds the classes of 
mankind by F. Miiller and W. H. Fowler. The third is devoted to 
Welcker’s chart of races of men by cranial indices, with the indices of 
various nations. 


Ulmer’s Wandtafeln. This series is of eight maps, illustrating tele- 
graph, eye, air pump, hydraulic press, gas manufactures, etc., with text. 


Hément’s Tableaux-Geographiques. These are 12 elegantly finished 
colored cardboards, 16x24 inches, showing archipelago, canal, glazier, 
ulf, harbor, etc. They are designed to show not only illustrations of 
eading geographical features, but so far as practicable to depict actual 
scenes, No. 8, e. g., gulf and volcano in Naples, etc. 


Die Deutsche Kaiser. This is a large table with wood-cuts of the 
55 German emperors, beginning with Charlemagne and ending with 
William II. In costume and face they are copied from the most authen- 
tic sources. 


Giertz’s Tafel, ete. This is a large colored wall chart to illustrate the 
degrees of kinship, designed for schools. The 16 pages of text are none 
too full to make plain its complexity. 


Lerscht’s Das Leben der Biene. This is in the form of a book, 7x9 
inches, but is a box under glass, containing a mounted queen-bee, a 
drone and workers, the grub in nine stages of development, various 
specimens of comb and wax, queen cells, artificial cells, bases, etc., in all 
27 objects. It costs 10 marks. 


Seidenzucht Kabanet. An inch deep box, 12x9 inches, with a glass 
top and containing 24 objects showing the life of the silk worm, from the 
egg and mulberry leaf, and the mature worm to the raw skein of silk— 
cost 20 marks. 


Insecten-Sammbung. ‘This is a case 17x14 inches, containing 150 fa- 
mniliar insects mounted and labeled under glass, at a cost of 23 marks. 


Sternkarte. This fifteen inch cardboard, with a movable horizon, and 
with an illustrated pamphlet by J. Mayer, contains much information 
about the more prominent stars, constellations and astrognosis gener- 
ally —cost 2} marks. 


The University has collected many large government ground plans, 
draft plans and photographs of elevations of newer academic poner 


bi 
—laboratories, clinics, etc.,—in various countries of Europe, especially 
in Germany. This collection is rare and has been much consulted. 








